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» =©@5 Wi Polaroid’s 
em OneStep — 


— The world’s 
simplest camera. 








1978 Polaroid Corporation Polaron *® SX 70 ® and “OneStep”'* 





The simplest camera you ever used. [Vo need 


to focus or set anything. Just press one button. 


Period. There’s nothing to pull, crank 

or wind. Polaroid’s motor-driven OneStep 
hands you the picture, automatically. 

Its electronics won't let you waste film or 
flash when either is used up. 

The faster picture, the more brilliant color. 

With this brand new SX-70 film, the image 
begins to appear in seconds, and you get fully 
developed pictures twice as fast as before. 





You'll see cleaner and crisper yellows, greens 
and whites, along with superb reds and blues. 
The pictures are extraordinarily durable. 
Spills or fingerprints can be wiped off and 
won't harm them. And SX-70 colors last. 
They're yours. For keeps! 

Lightweight and compact. he OneStep weighs 
only 14¥5 ounces, fits easily in the palm 

of your hand, and travels anywhere. 

It's the least expensive way to take brilliant 
new SX-70 pictures. 
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Only Real 
the natural cigarette 
can taste so rich 
yet be low tar. 


Follow your taste to Real. 


Your cigarette enhances its flavor Of course, the menthol in Real 
artificially. All major brands do. Real does | Menthol is fresh, natural. Not synthetic. 
not. We use only the finest tobacco blend You get a rich and round and deep taste. 
and add nothing artificial. Nothing. A total taste that satisfies. Yet it’s low tar. 





re The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Only 9 mg. tar. 


J ©1977 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
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IBM Reports 


Information: protecting 
avaluable asset. 





Ina very real sense, information today has become a valuable asset. 

Modern technology has made it possible to put information to work in many 
ways that help improve the quality of people’s lives. For example, computers are 
helping apply information to provide better education, improved medical care. a 
cleaner environment and faster, more efficient service to consumers. 

Information that has commercial value must be protected like any other 
asset. And, of course, personal, proprietary or confidential information must also be 
safeguarded. Safeguarding sensitive information has always been necessary, even 
when it was stored in file cabinets. Today. much information is stored in computers, 
and, in general, it can be made more secure than information stored by other means. 


Effective security measures needed 


However, as the cost of doing work with computers continues to decline, 
more information will be processed by computers and more people will be using 
them. This increases the need for effective measures to protect information from 
accidental destruction or unauthorized use. 

This is a matter of great interest to IBM, because our business is providing 
products to record, process, store, communicate and retrieve information. Security 
is a key consideration in the development of those products. Basic security features 
are built into individual IBM systems to meet varying levels of security requirements. 
Additional safeguards are available to meet special needs. 





IBM has, for example. developed identity verification techniques and other 
methods that can help control who gains access to the information within a computer 
system. IBM has also developed a cryptography technique and special equipment 
that can help safeguard information communicated by computer systems. 


Management controls necessary, too 


But quite clearly, technology alone cannot ensure the security of informa- 
tion in computer systems. Even more important are the controls and procedures 
that must be implemented by management and others responsible for the operation 
of systems. These range from the selection of a secure location for a system to well- 
designed rules spelling out who may use it and how it may be used. To assist in this 
area, IBM has sponsored several major studies. held seminars for some 22.000 com- 
puter users and distributed more than 700,000 publications on the subject. 

IBM will continue to search for still better ways to safeguard information in 
the products we develop to help put information to work for people. 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 





A Letter from the Publisher 


t n Soweto, South African black teen-agers refused to talk in 
public, fearful of police retribution. Instead, they climbed on 
the bus that carried the visiting Americans and, standing in 
the aisle, spoke haltingly of their struggle for civil rights. Two 
days later, in an empty Port Eliza- 
beth nightclub, with purple curtains 
and pedestals of flowers as a back- 
drop. South Africa’s Prime Minister 
John Vorster met with the same group 
to argue the cause of apartheid. 

To get such sharply contrasting 
points of view on basic issues trou- 
bling Africa and the Middle East, a 
contingent of 32 top U.S. businessmen 
and leaders, accompanied by 18 TIME 
editors, correspondents and execu- 
tives. last week completed a 16-day, 
8.000-mile trip that began in South 
Africa and ended in Egypt. The tour 
was the sixth sponsored by TIME in 
the past 15 years to various parts of 
the world with the aim of helping the travelers become better in- 
formed about the global problems that so deeply affect us all 
Day after day, the group was able to question closely, and at 
length, a number of key figures who are trying to bring peace 
to their nations. Among the hosts of the traveling Americans: Is- 





Publisher Davidson gives Man of Year portrait to Sadat 


raeli Premier Menachem Begin, Egypt's President Anwar 
Sadat, King Hussein of Jordan. Rhodesia’s Prime Minister lan 
Smith and Tanzania's President Julius Nyerere 

Making the trip were Robert Anderson. president, Rock- 
well International; George W. Ball, senior managing director, 
Lehman Brothers Kuhn Loeb Inc.; Louis L. Banks, adjunct pro- 
fessor of management, Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
John R. Beckett, chairman, Trans- 
america Corp.; Philip E. Beekman. 
president, the Seagram Co.; James F 
Beré, chairman, Borg-Warner Corp.: 
Theodore F. Brophy, chairman, Gen- 
eral Telephone & Electronics Corp.; 
Philip Caldwell, vice chairman of the 
board, Ford Motor Co.; Michael D 
Dingman, chairman, Wheelabrator- 
Frye Inc.; Edwin D. Dodd, chairman, 
Owens-Illinois, Inc.; Donald N. Frey. 
chairman, Bell & Howell Co.; W.H. 
Krome George, chairman, Aluminum 
Co. of America; Henry J. Heinz II. 
chairman, H.J. Heinz Co.; William A 
Hewitt, chairman, Deere & Co.; Bar- 
ron Hilton, president, Hilton Hotels 
Corp.; Matina S. Horner, president, Radcliffe College; James 
R. Kerr, chairman, Avco Corp.; Robert E. Kirby, chairman. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.; Walter J. Levy, president, WJ 
Levy Consultants Corp.; Sol M, Linowitz, senior partner, Cou- 
dert Bros.: Stewart G, Long, vice president, Trans World Atr- 
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a 
Backed by Chagall tapestries, Begin hosts dinner in the Knesset 


lines, Inc.; Robert H. Malot, chairman, FMC Corp.; Hamish 
Maxwell, senior vice president, Philip Morris Inc.; Walter J 
McNerney, president, Blue Cross and Blue Shield Associations; 
C.E. Meyer Jr., president, Trans World Airlines, Inc.; Frank 
Pace Jr., president, International Executive Service Corps; Bert 
E. Phillips, president, Clark Equipment Co.; Charles A. Shirk, 
president, the Austin Co.; Forrest N. Shumway, president, the 
Signal Companies, Inc.; Curt R. Strand, president, Hilton In- 
ternational Co.; O. Pendleton Thomas, chairman, the B F Good- 
rich Co.; Thomas R. Wilcox, chairman, Crocker National Corp 
The 1978 tour was certainly right on top of events. After see- 
ing Vorster and Soweto residents in South Africa, the travelers 
arrived in Rhodesia on the historic day that the nation’s new ex- 
ecutive council met for the first time to begin the process of end- 
ing white minority rule. That evening Prime Minister Smith 
played host to the group at his home, accompanied by his new 
black colleagues on the council: Bishop Abel Muzorewa, Nda- 
baningi Sithole and Chief Jeremiah Chirau. Smith called on 
the U.S. to support his “internal settlement” and rebuked Amer- 
| ica for what he called its “obsession” with a proposed patriotic 
| front government that would embrace guerrilla factions 
| Tanzania's President Nyerere intrigued the group for two 
hours in his rambling, high-ceilinged statehouse in Dar es Sa- 
laam. He used his ivory-tipped chief's staff as a stage prop, some- 
times rapping it for attention, at other times pointing it at his 
listeners like a machinegun. Asked if he thought American busi- 
ness should pull out of South Africa or stay and try to help the 
blacks, he lifted his voice like a preacher: “Out, out, I tell you, 
leave that blessed land,” a view directly opposite that expressed 
by black leaders in Johannesburg. 
Departing Africa for the Middle East, the tour landed in 
Saudi Arabia for a session with Crown Prince Fahd at his work- 
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Tanzania's President Nyerere addressing tour in Dar es Salaam 


ing palace in Riyadh. Sipping bitter cardamom tea, the de 


facto head of state stressed his country’s role as a moderating in- 


fluence in the Arab world and spoke of its long friendship with 
the U.S. But the Prince left lithe doubt that the friendship 
would be reappraised if Congress denied the Saudis the F-15 
fighter-bombers that he claims to need for national defense 
The group also arrived in Israel at a particularly apt time 
just as Premier Begin was returning from his contentious 
talks with Jimmy Carter. Still fatigued from his unfruitful trip, 
Begin summarized: “My first meeting with President Carter 
was wonderful; the second very useful; the third quite 
difficult.” 


efore the Americans left Israel, they visited a hillside kib- 
Buu near Jerusalem to hear Opposition Leader Shimon 
Peres, and talked with Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan over din- 
ner at the Isracl Museum. Then they flew deep into the Sinai 
desert to hear Israeli Defense Minister Ezer Weizman during 
a luncheon at a forward airbase. Next day, after going on to 
Egypt, the group crossed the Suez Canal as a guest of the Egyp- 
tian Second Army, saw the wrecked Bar-Lev line and toured 
Egyptian fortifications 

In Jordan, King Hussein hosted the group at his palace 
in central Amman. Back in Egypt a day later, the tour was 
welcomed by President Sadat to his home at Barrages outside 
Cairo. There the Egyptian leader was presented with the orig- 
inal cover portrait of himself as TIME’s Man of the Year for 
1977. Sadat warmly received the Americans and insisted that 
he was still buoyed by “the spirit of perseverance” in striving 
to achieve peace with Israel. He accused Prime Minister 
Begin of maintaining the old divisions between their two coun- 
tries that he had tried to overcome when he made his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. Asked if he had any regrets about making 
his peace initiative, Sadat said, “Never.” and added. “There 
is no going back. I have chosen my fate.” 

Throughout the trip, the members of the news tour heard 
opposing leaders argue their positions with fervor and el 
oquence. Said Hewitt of Deere & Co. “Everyone talked about 
peace with freedom, equality and self-determination. Bul how 
to do it? The ideas are so divergent!” Bell & Howell's Frey 
saw one common denominator in the areas the group had 
visited: “Blacks and Palestinians. They want the vole and a 
voice in their own future. That's the bottom line” [ven if s 
lutions were worked out, said Borg-Warnei's James Bere 
“they may blow up tomorrow.” But as the trip concluded 
there was no question in the mind of Beré—or arsone clse 
—about one point. “History.” he said 
here and right now.” 
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Let Our Computer Help You Save Cold. Hard Cash 


on Central Air Conditioning 


The Fedders air conditioning eom- 
puter, It’s like having an unc le in the 
business who wants to do the best for 
you for the least money 

The Fedders computer will calc ulate 
precisely what your house needs for 


No 


guesstimates. The computer deals with 


efficient. comfortable cooling 
facts. and gives you facts. Programmed 
with all the latest technical data. it 
designs a system specifically for your 
house. It draws upon a whole range ot 
compatible Fedders units to put 
together a system that’s just right for 
you. \ custom-job Ww ith no unnecessary 
extra parts, no oversize, energy-wasteful 
units. You save at the start 

on purchase price. and continually 


save on operating Costs 

Your Fedders dealer will come to 
your home and check the amount and 
type of insulation present, the size of 
grills and air ducts. the total area to 
be cooled, He'll plug-in his findings. 
let the computer do its stuff, and tell 
you evervthing you need to know: 
How many Brus are necessary to cool 
vour house. What size equipment you 
need, What size ducts. and where they 
should be located for maximum air flow 


What insulation 


and minimum noise 


FEDDERS 


The most comforting 
name in air conditioning. 


— if anv—should be installed. Even the 
best place to put the thermostat. 

W hat’s more, you'll get the informa- 
tion quickly. Your dealer can call the 
computer (toll-free) from your house 
and get the specifications on the tele- 
phone. Naturally. the computer will 
forward a print-out if you wish. Either 
wav. you'll have all the figures in hand 
to help you decide what air conditioning 
system you want to buy. 

Call our toll-tree number for more 
information and the name of your 
Fedders dealer. He'll give vou his per 
sonal attention plus the expertise of the 
And keep vou from 
spending more moneys than vou need to 
(BOO) FAT-1700. Te Hlinois (B00) 522-1100. 


Fedders computer 


—_— 








Were strong on OurTown’” 


It’s hard not to be. The Aetna Bank neighborhood is one of the most exciting and 
vital communities in Chicago. And we're right in the middle of it. 

We're helping new businesses get off the ground--and established customers 
to grow. With business loans. Sound financial guidance. Creative trust management. 
And all the conveniences a full service bank has to offer. 

It’s this kind of service that’s made us one of the fastest growing banks in the 
mid-north neighborhood of Chicago with assets over $100 million. 
Come in and grow with us. We’d like to help. You'll find us conveniently 
located at the neighborhood crossroads of “Our Town”-- 


Lincoln, Fullerton and Halsted. Aetna Bank 


Member F.D.1.C 





Cantonese food - America’s most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor 
Hong Kong steaks @ speciality. Open daily 
11 a.m. - 1 a.m., Sun. noon - 1 a.m 

426 South Wabash HA7-0021 
3058 West Peterson 465-5522 


Steve DeKosta’s - 


e 
STEAK Restaurant 
PRIME RIBS 
SEAFOOD 


Entertainment Tues. thru Sat. Dancing 
2121S. Arlington Hts. Rd. 956-0600 
Arlington Heights, IL 


“Try & BIT oF Mexico , 
78 ‘Toni : 
ae ONE 1 3 S 


mr 


Food, Cocktails & Entertainment at its Best. 
Chicago 868 N. Wabash 751-3434 
Morton Grove 6319 W. Dempster 966-5037 
Schaumburg 1626. Algonquin 397-7200 


@ J ; 

Ge a S$ discover fondue 

dining 
cafe 


casual --continental - charming 
Flamenco and Classical Guitar nightly. 


340 W. Armitage from 5PM daily 281-9101 


AN INTIMATE AND CLASSIC 
SETTING FOR UN 
RESTAURANT FRANCAIS 


LUNCHEON TUES—FRI 
OINNER DAILY 
Closed Monday 


OAKBROOK TOWERS APTS 620-1500 
Meyers & Butterfield Ad. Oakbrook, Illinois. 


Located in Chicago’s Quaint Chinatown, 
Chiam offers the best of both Cantonese and 
American Cuisines, Superb Banquet facilities, 
Eree adjacent attended parking. Open Daily 
from 11 A.M. 

2323 S. Wentworth Ave 


> 


Phone 225-6336 


Casual American 
Restaurant serving 


Vittles 
restagrant corre too « 


featuring Seafoods, Duck, Steaks and Chops. 
Full bar and California Wines. Accepting 
Master Charge and American Express. Open 
daily at S p.m, While waiting to be seated, 
browse among our plants and eclectic antiques 
2940 North Clark Phone: 549-2060 


TEAHOUSE OF 


Hana Sakura 


Discover the perfection of 
traditional Japanese cuisine, 
cooked with reverence and served in authentic, 
private teahouses for parties of two, four, 
eight or more. It's a pertect place to linger over 
a meal with special friends. Reservations 


suggested 
751-2100 


a mediey of dining’s greatest hits 
CHICAGO'S NEWEST RESTAURANT 
Open every day for lunch & dinner. 
Entertainment Tues. thru Sat 


6717 N. Lincoln Ave. 


Lincolnwood, III. 60645 673.3638 


CourtYard Inn ®33° 


in B-B-Q Baby Back Ribs plus 
steak, chicken and 


Specializing 
serving complete menu 
seafood. Lunch Mon.-Fri. from 11:30 A.M 
Sunday Brunch 11:00 A.M 3:00 P.M 
Dinner daily from 4:00 P.M. until 1:15 A.M 
Sat. from 5:00 P.M. til 2:15 A.M 
1531 North Wells Street 664-7387 


Sunday Brunch is a knockout in this 


gorgeous place! 


HAMBURGER HAMLET &'h 


With your hosts Harry and Marilyn Lewis. 
The same ones for the past 27 years. 
An unbelievable menu with lots of choice . 
and prices you'll like. 
On Walton near Rush/649-6600 Exciting Bar 


@ @ Hungarian Cuisine 
. 


with a European Influence 


vat 


Open 
Thurs., 


Home ¢ 


| @ Exquisite Crepes done 


, Wed., 
, Sat 


11:30 am-11 pm Tues 
11:30 am-1 am Fri 
atering up to 
2532 N. Lincoln Avenue 
Free Parking In Rear 


“oe A CORNER OF 
Je SPAIN IN CHICAGO 
Chicago’s Award-Win 
ning Spanish Restau 
rant. Paella Valenciana and 


Other Epicurean Dishes. Fla 
menco Guitar. Facilities for 
Private Parties. Open 7 days. 
1935 North Sedgwick Ave. 266-2066 
Near Lincoln and Armitage 5 Min. from Loop 


Sun 


871-8282 


Great spirits and edibles. Prime steaks and fresh 
fish with ethnic treats. Piano bar, dancing and 
free hors d’oeuvres. Lunch and dinner. Free 
parking. Major credit cards accepted. 


247 East Ontario Phone: 751-1337 


Rongf Japan 


A tun place, this sleek and polished steakhouse. 
Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table. 
Specialties include prime rib served on a sam 
urai sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily 
from 5 pm. 230 E. Ontario 644-6500 


Steaks Chops 
Italian Specialties 


Chicago's liveliest Piano Bar 


Strolling Musicians 

(violin & guitar) 

Private Dining Rooms 

available for Parties 8 to 150 

On Rush Street for over 50 years 

Open 5 pm to 4 am 

1045 N. Rushe Your Host-Fortune* 337-7313 


NANTUCKET COVE 


FRESH SEAFOOD 
Present this ad to your waiter 
ing for a free special shrimp cock 
tail for each din n ‘your party 


when 


1000 N. Lake Shore Drive 943-1600 


Visit our famous gallery 
of Chicago Mayors and enjoy 
the exciting speakeasy 


MAYORS ROW 


Famous for our Lunch-Dinner & Cocktails 

London Broil Open Monday thru Friday 
11:00 A.M. - 10:00 P.M 

Directly East of the Picasso Sculpture 

131 North Dearborn 332-0224 

Ken Karrison-Y our Host Am. Ex. Accepted 


Lunch - Dinner - Sunday Brunch 


Famous for our steamed 
Alaskan King crab legs, 
BBQ baby back ribs & 
USDA prime steaks 
Charges accepted. 


1660 N. LaSalle 787-3939 


®@ House of Hunan 


Specializing in Mandarin and Hunan cuisines. 
Rated * ** ‘Top Mandarin restaurant 
Chgo. Tribune. Selected for special commen 
dation Sherman Kaplan. The only Chinese 
restaurant listed by Johnrae Earl Chgo 
Tribune ‘Top Ten Dining Spots in Chicago’ 
Extensive Oriental Wine Selection 
Open Seven Days 15 min, from downtown 
3150 N. Lincoln Ave. 327-0427 





METRO GUIDES, WHERE MAGAZINE, | E. WACKER DR., SUITE 2206, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 312-782-0631 


The Coal Crisis 


To the Editors 
Your cover for the article on the coal 
crisis [March 20] is probably the most poi- 
gnant you have ever presented! 
Marilyn J; Martin 
Cambridge. Mass 


The countenance of the miner on the 
cover should make all of us think. That 
miner represents all suffering Americans 
who have been exploited by the wealthy 
and powerful of our country 

The energy for a strong America is 
built into the very fiber of that miner and 
other hard-working men like him. Let's 





stop exploiting our real wealth before it 
Is too late 

(The Rev.) James Daly 

Philadelphia 


As one who works in a dull, hard 
sometimes hazardous and completely 
dead-end job for about half the hourly rate 
coal miners get. and who will have to pay 
increased energy prices because of their 
inflated demands. I am totally without 
sympathy for their self-pitying whining 
about the slavelike conditions they claim 
to work under 

Dick Nickerson 
Southport, Conn 


I watched my grandfather live a life 
struggling for each breath he took because 
of black-lung disease. | remember him 
covered with the black coal dust of the 
mines. How many coal users think of the 
miner as they load their furnaces with this 
precious fuel? | am with the miners 

Anastasia M. Kalechitz 
Hallstead, Pa 


Not only the United Mine Workers 
but all unions are a threat to the Ameri- 
can economic and social systems 

Their demands cause an escalation in 
prices and inflation, and endanger domes- 


| tic companies that must compete with for- 
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Letters 


eign manufacturers. It ts clear that the 

employer not the employee is being treat 
ed unfairly 

Robert J. Moore 

St. Louis 


The consequences of the inability of 
our Government to cope with the de 
mands of coal miners may be the strong- 
est argument yet for nuclear energy 

Raymond M. Wilenzick 
New Orleans 


Spouse Beating 

I have never seen or even heard of 
a “severely thrashed” husband [March 20] 
in my II years as a trial judge, han- 
dling about 10,000 divorce-case hearings 

in Peoria and Bloomington- Normal 
Sam Harrod, Circuit Judge 
Eleventh Circuit Court of Illinois 
Eureka, Ill 


Battered husbands, indeed! Of course 
it happens, but it is a little like a case of 
man bites dog and occurs with the same 
degree of frequency. It’s like asking for 
pity for the millionaire’s ulcers or having 
a symposium on the plantation owner's 
hangnail 

Essie Sitacen 
Pittsburgh 


May I suggest that one night be set 
aside for a battle-of-the-sexes program? 
The aggressive husbands meet aggressive 
wives for a real bash; meanwhile, the poor 
battered husbands and wives could relax 
at the Roseland Ballroom 

Fred Asbornsen 
Livingston, N.J 


Discussion should not revolve around 
whether wife beating or husband beating 
is the more prevalent: rather, we should 
take a good look at the institution of mar- 
riage, Perhaps the wedding license should 
read WARNING: THE SURGEON GENERAL 
HAS DETERMINED THAT MARRIAGE IS 
DANGEROUS TO YOUR HEALTH 

Karen DeCrow 
Syracuse 


The Dollar Dilemma 


Christopher Byron's Essay. “What's 
Behind the Dollar Debacle” [March 20] 
is Certainly on target. America’s standard 
of living has cost us more than we re- 
alize. It's obvious that, as Byron mentions 
we all look to the President for results 
However, it is the President who has been 
looking to us to adjust our attitudes and 
life-style. We Americans should stop pass- 
ing the buck and realize that we have a 
problem that we must solve 

Richard F. Reth/ 
Boston 


The Government could do three 
things easily that would immediately sta- 
bilize the dollar. First, institute an ener- 
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LIVING THE GOOD LIFE 


MONEY is the monthly magazine from 
the publishers of Time and Fortune that 
talks about you. About your home, car, 
job, vacation, insurance, investments, 
hobbies, leisure time, purchases and 
luxuries About how you can live better — 
right now — for less. 





PLAYING THE MARKET 


Every month, MONEY offers helpful 
suggestions on everything from making 
your home more luxurious to selecting 
the best discount wines... from choosing 
a tennis camp to taking a do-it-yourself 
safari for only $30 a day... from building 


your summer dreamhouse to maximiz ng 
your investments 





If you'd like to see how MONEY can 
help you live better, call 800-621 8200 
toll-free right now (in Illinois, call 800 
972-8302). We'll send you an introductory 
copy of MONEY risk FREE. If it’s not 
everything we say it is, just write “cancel 
on your bill and keep your first issue 
FREE. If you decide to subscribe, you'll 
receive 11 more issues for only $14.95 

TO ORDER MONEY, CALL 800- 
621-8200 TOLL-FREE! (IN ILLINOIS, 
800-972-8302) 
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ALL GOOD THINGS 
MUST COME TO AN END. 


SOMETIMES ALL TOO SOON. Imagme 
Making a wine as good as Inglenook Estate 
Bottled Charbono. And not making enough 
to go around. 

But that's just the way many truly 
great wines are created —in carefully made 





limited bottlings. Limited, in the case of 
Charbono, by the small quantity of grapes 
grown. Which makes Charbono one of the 
rare wines of the world. 

That's why you may have to look a 


An empty case of Inglenook Estate little harder than usu- 
Bottled Charbono, 1973. al to find our full 


flavored ruby red Charbono. Sure, it may not be good 
business for a winery to run out of a wine. But we 
refuse to lower our wine making standards in 
order to meet public demand. 

So once again, we've created too little of 
a great tasting wine. But at Inglenook, we 
would rather apologize for the lack of 
quantity, than for the lack of quality. 







When you toast from the heart, remember, 
Inglenook Vineyards. Rutherioed, Naps Valley, California our heart 1s in it too 





There are 3 ways to deal 
with advertising mail: 
















A 1. You can just throw it “ 3. Or you may decide for 

A tp i" out, the good with the bad, s yourself which mail to read, 
Lek without reading it. E A; ys which offers to accept. 

4° ‘ But when you do, you could Ne oe Shopping by mail is like 
( 3% be missing out on some A Sy being ina big department 
2 Fhe a pleasant surprises ke : »- store with many items on 
“BS discount coupons, money &. } display. Some you pass by 
f° saving cription ay . 4 quickly, some look more 
or valuable free gifts nd interestin so you stop to 

chances are that most of your advertising ook and perhaps to buy : but the choles 
comes directly from manufacturers, publishers always yours. You may even want to receive 
or retailers you've long trusted, who offer you more mail about certain hobbies or interest 
top-brand products, many times with free-trial of yours. The Mail Preference Service can hely 
offers and money-back guarantees tnalt you you get more mail in areas from cooking and 
don't often get in stores gardening to books, travel. sports, and many 


others. Simply check the box marked ‘Add 

On" be ind soon, you Can begin taking 

even greater advantage of the extra oppor 
¥ tunities you find only in mail advertising 






2. Or you can mail the 
coupon at right and get taken 
off many mailing lists. 


You can stop most advertising 














































mail from ever reaching your 

mailbox simply by mailing the | Direct Mail/Marketing Association ; fm 

coupon (check the box | 6 East 43rd St, N.Y., NY 10017 % 

marked “Name-Removal’’) | ey sa 

T Direct Mai! Marketing } oO ety " ynomy favor 
ciation, which represents es. PI ‘ ‘ 
compan II by rr | 

t etupa » for your I — 
enience 4 coupon, and we'll | ; “ 

promptly mail you a simple form. When it | 3 . 

completed and returned, the co 

licipating in this | 

name trom thew mr | 

you'll notice what | 

reduction in earn 

your mailt There | 

advert ul from r | a 

will do our best. Partic | = 

glad to extend this courtesy rn ns ey 
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gy policy to bring prices and consumption 
in line with the rest of the world. Second. 
encourage U.S. firms abroad to disinvest. 
bring profits and capital back to the US. 
Finally. reduce or eliminate U.S. military 
presence overseas. particularly perma- 
nent installations such as those in Ger- 
many and Britain. The dollar is too valu- 
able an item to the US. and the world to 
be handled with such ineptitude 
Geoffrey Wascher 
Neu Isenbure, West Germany 


When you get right down to it. the un- 
derlying reason for our inflation is the 
continuing popularity of across-the-board 
wage increases and massive Government 
spending. The latter supposedly comes 
“free” via the trickery of deficit spend- 
ing. | am very much afraid that our pol- 
iticians. and perhaps also our economists. 
haven't guts enough to face up to this 
dilemma 

William B. McLean 
Coraopolis, Pa 


The Shooting of Flynt 


Who are you to label as absurd Larry 
Flynt’s charge that the shooting was an at- 
tempt to stop his assassination investiga- 
tion [March 20]? Are you psychic? 

Fred Warfield 
Los Angeles 


Action and Reaction 


The recent abhorrent Palestinian raid 
in Israel {March 20] along with all the oth- 
ers makes it terrifyingly clear that ifa Pal- 
estinian state is established in Israel it will 
be only a beachhead from which to launch 
attacks on Israel. War and more bloody 
terrorism will be the result. not peace 

Asita L. Weiss 
Summit Station, Pa 


1 fail to understand how anyone could 
possibly expect Israel to recognize the so- 
called P.L.O.. who have no respect for 
human life. not even their own 

Joyce Cohan 
The Bronx, N.Y 


The Israeli action reminds me of the 
incident during World War II when 
French patriots killed a few German sol- 
diers and the Nazis prompuy retaliated 
by murdering the population of a whole 
village 

S. Paul Tyksinski 
Saratoga, Calif 


Dispossessed. deprived. desperate and 
daring Palestinians. living outside of Pal- 
estine. are more of a danger to the se- 
curity of Israel than 3 million independent 
Palestinians settled in a homeland on the 
West Bank under the observation of the 
U.N.. the US. and Israel 

The Israelis have two choices to elim- 
inate Palestinian terrorism. The first is to 
kill every Palestinian refugee in Lebanon, 
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A new day is dawning for 
coal. America’s other 
(Jal -i ge hYMc-}-e]0] gei-}-mer-lalare} 
nal -1-) an dal -Me-1eaT-lalel- me) 

i Color Wane] mm (olanlel age) am 10) 
we have enough coal to 
last for centuries. 

If we could condense 
the next 500 years into 
twenty-four hours, we 
NW Tolul(em-1-1-maleh melee ay 
known reserves of fuel will 
cUlameleie 

lf we started in the 
sake] gallate mr-lalemel-1-10me)i mice) 
generate all our energy, 
domestic supplies would 
Feta Lelele) rol @maalialenics-) 


Ny 7i Colaliale me) -1an Comel els 
natural gas, we would get 
71 minutes of power before 
this resource burned out. 

Bil gallate mal->amnce) 
nuclear fuel, our country 
NW folel le mel=)awAsManlialel(-1-me)| 
ele) \,-1 eum Mal azi- me) melee 
oli laveliiarem=ial-1e\mcs-1e]0]ce1=1 
NVelellemel-mere)salel(-i(-ihy7 
exhausted in less than 
32 hours. 

A al-lamerey-li 7e]0 lem t-L.¢-) 
(ohV[-] ay Vale merer- lm Tele] (em rely 
dalcelerelamdal-manlelealiale par- 1 
FliCcidalelelam-larem-limalielal 
more than 20'2 hours. Coal 
would power us all the way 
Com tal-mal->.4 ane] @aliare| 

It's time we looked to 
coal. The more we use, the 


more we can preserve our 
other precious energy 
resources. The day for coal 
has clearly come. 

Write for our free 
booklet, The Energy 
Answer. National Coal 
Association, 1130 17th St 
N.W., Washington, D.C 
20036 


WANs alsig(ercts 
Ace in the Hole 








For ten years now, some of the 
world’s most challenging 
contemporary art has paused 
on our walls. And our floors. 


And ourceilings. And our screens. 
And our stages. 


| » OUR TENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


| = Everything fromthe Ain Art to the z in jazz. 
= THEMUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARYART 237 E. Ontario Street,Chicago, III.943-7755 
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We've Got 
to Be Good. 


We're The Airline of Venezuela. 








With the fastest growing econ- 
omy and the highest per capita 
income of any nation in South 
America, Venezuela, taking its place 
as one of the world's great coun- 
tries, would naturally insist that its 
airline reflect this expansion and 
prestige. 

After all, Viasa is Venezuela 
aloft. Its service, its courtesy, its effi- 
Ciency speak for the nation it 
represents. 


And because Venezuela's inter- 
ests reach round the world, Viasa, 






as Venezuela's airline, flies to and 
from the major cities of three 
continents. 


It is only to be expected, then, 
that the airline capable of meeting 
the increased traffic and responsi- 
bilities imposed by booming Vene- 
zuela is equally capable of satisfying 
your most critical demands. 

No matter where you fly in 
South America, make Viasa your air- 
line. We're not just the carrier of a 
major country. Consider us the air- 
line of an entire continent. 


LY 4 -V 7. \ 


For further information consult 


THE SEVEN SIAR AIRLINE OF VENEZUELA 


VENEZUELAN INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS x Ww nf Ww LW ~ x 





Thinking about heating or cooling? 





Here’s how to keep your 
home warm in winter and cool 
in summer without spending a 
fortune or draining the nation’s 
energy resources. 

Begin with your York 
dealer—he’s a trained energy- 
saving expert. He can analyze 
your heating and cooling 
needs, choose from a wide 
variety of energy-efficient York 
products and provide complete 
installation and service. His 
expertise helps assure you of 
reliable, cost-efficient heating 
and cooling for years to come. 

He can offer you innovative 
York products that will 
provide you with the 
heating and cooling you 
need at reduced cost. 
Products like York’s 
high-efficiency air 
conditioning 
equipment 
and efficient 
Borg-Warner 





























Temperature & 
energy control 


We help save 
moneyand energy. 


OW. 


furnaces. Or the computer- 
controlled York heat pump that 
heats and cools. And the Maxi- 
Mizer add-on heat pump that 
works with your warm air fur- 
nace to save money and eneray. 
There’s no better time than 
now to have your home’s heat- 
ing and cooling needs thor- 
oughly examined. And your 
local York dealer will be glad 
to perform this analysis. And, 
just for letting him make this 
survey, he’ll present 
you with a free 
“thank you”’ gift— 
a handy outdoor 
Fahrenheit /Celsius ; 
thermometer. ~~ es 
Just contact 
one of the : 
dealers listed with survey 
below. Let him 
show you a whole 
new way to save 
evergy and 
money. Now. 





Chicago: Arnerican 


Systems 
(312) 421-7241 


Auburn Park Air Conditioning 


(312) 783-6748 


Standard Refrigeration Service 


(312) 283-8700 


Chicago: Douglas Htg. & Air Cond. 


(312) 267-7760 


Cicero: Domabyl Heating & Cooling 


(312) 652-2250 


Lyons: EEKK Corporation 


(312) 442-7203 
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To George Plimpton, security is 
being in someone elses shoes. 


To over a million others, security is 
a life insurance policy from us. 





SUBSIDIARIES 


US DIARIES: SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA (US). SUNCAN EQUITY SERVICES COMPANY 15TH LARGEST LIFE 1 
(VARIABLE ANNUITIES. NT ADVISERS); SUNCAN BENEFIT t 


MUTUAL FUNDS. INVESTME: ERS: INCAN BE SERVICES COMPANY 
























Count on it 
Chicago. $995 


Now when you need answers, we've got something you can count on. 
This ultra-thin pocket calculator from Sharp. 
All you do is put $500 in savings at The First 
National Bank of Chicago and it’s yours for only $9.95. 
Put in $5000 and you get it free. 















With this ultra-thin calculator in your pocket, 
you can add. Subtract. Multiply. 
Divide. Do square roots. 
And percentages. It’s even — 
got a memory. And it comes with 
a battery that lasts over a 
thousand hours. 

Anytime. Anywhere. 
Count on it! 





cree ee 2 ee 2 ee ee eee — a 
| The more you save, the less it costs. | 
! ! 
| DEPOSIT $5,000 | $1,500 | $500 | 
| CALCULATOR FREE | $4.95 | $9.95 | 
l Mail to: New Savings Account 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
| 1 First National Plaza, Chicago, Ilinois 606701 


| L wish to open a Regular 5% Savings Account 


hould appear on account 


Jointly with another adult 
yust be 18 oF older 


| 

| | 
In my name only 

| Name, es ! 

! 

! 


I'd like to add to my present 
savings account # 


Print Name 


! 

! 

! 

| 

! 

| Soe. See. No 

| Address 

! 

| Phone (During the day 
| City State Zip 
| Signature 

! 


| Signature 





| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 








_ The First National Bank of Chica 


Also available at our banking facilities at: Wabash & Monroe and Erie & Fairbanks. 


Chicago's Bank 


Member F.D.L.C 


go€ 











Bushed Business Travelers 
choose CAL to the Orient 


because: 


1.You save over 2 hours flight 
time, on the only NONSTOPS to 
Taipei — the Hub of the Orient! 
747SP's depart Los Angeles Fri 
1:25 pm, San Francisco Wed. & Sun 
2 pm. 
2.You can relax or work in quiet, in 
our Blue Sky Lounge — a special 
section reserved exclusively for 
business travelers, but at regular 
Economy Fares 
3.You make fast, frequent connec- 
tions in Taipei to the most important 
markets and financial centers in Free 
Asia... e.g. 30 flights to Hong Kong 
every week. 
4 For all this efficiency, we never 
neglect the amenities 
tary cocktails... your choice of 
superb American or Chinese cuisine 
. . free movies and stereo . .. the 


. complimen- 


gracious, unobtruSive service that is 
the hallmark of Chinese hospitality. 


NOTE 

CAL also flies direct from S.F. and 
L.A, to TOKYO five Wide-Body 
747's weekly. 

We know that any flight across the 
Pacific can be tiring. So, we make 

yours as pleasant and as fast as we 


@» China Airlines 


Flag Carrier of the Republic of China 


Call Your Travel Agent or our nearest 
sales office: Los Angeles, San Fran 
cisco, Honolulu, Chicago, Houston, 
Washington, D.C., New York 








KUALA LUMPUP 
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Change of address? Pease Gveus 4 
weeks advance notice Attach the labe! for 


your old address. write in your new address 


below 
Entering a new subscription? (hock 
the box and fill in your name below (To order 





oniptions. please attach a separate 


sheet 


Renewing? Check the box below and be 


sure your mailing label address is correct 
Listing/Unlisting service? Occasional 
we Make Our mailing list available to other 
T divisions and reputable organiza 


tons whose producls or ser 






me. in 


es May be of 





nterest to you If you prefer to have your 
name added or removed from this list. check 
the appropnate box below and attach your 


mailing label 


PLEASE SEND TIME 
FOR 1 YEAR AT $26. 


[1 New subscription (C) Renewal 


Paymentenciosed C Bill me later 


(] Please add my name 
to your mailing list 


Please remove my name trom 
your mailing list 


ty State, Province Z0/ Postcode 
For faster service, call toll-free 800-621- 
8200 (in IMinois, 800-972-8302). 
Subsenbers in U S and Canada mail to TIME 
541 N Fairhanks Court Chicago Illinois 60611 
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Syria, Jordan and in other Arab coun- 
tries as well as anywhere else in the world 
The second is to return the West Bank 
and other occupied lands to their rightful 
owners, and let the Palestinians have their 
independence under the eyes of the Is- 
raelis. who can watch them. 
George Haig 
Washington, D.C. 


Floccinaucinihilipilification? 
I was somewhat astonished to 
find that the longest word in the Oxford 
English Dictionary was floccinaucinihi- 
lipilification [March 13]. Having long 
been an aficionado of language oddities. 
I had thought the longest word to 
be pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolca- 
noconiosis (a disease of miners caused by 
| inhaling silicate dust) 
William Needham 
Lieutenant, U.S.N 
Groton, Conn 





Many of my high school students con- 
| sider spelling and definition to be a floc- 
cinaucinihilipilificating task at best. You 
may well imagine how they judged their 
route to a more rounded education to 
have been subtly floccinaucinihilipilificat- 
ed when they were finally confronted with 
floccinaucinihilipilification! 
Erskine Carter 
Colchester, Conn, 


Following your article “Games Peo- 
ple Play” (Dec. 26], we have received nu- 
merous telephone calls and letters from 
our customers asking if we have devel- 
oped a new version of our recently in- 
troduced game Roll-a-Role. Their confu- 
sion is understandable. Your article pre- 
sented Roll-a-Role, a game that uses the 
technique of role-playing to create fun and 
foster mutual understanding. as a thinly 
veiled sex stimulant 

Roll-a-Role was not designed as an 
ice-breaker for swinging singles. It is a 
game designed for families. for kids. and 
for adults and kids to enjoy together 

Lew A. Herndon, President 
The Ungame Co. 
Anaheim, Calif. 


On Polydoxy 

Why must TIME call “polydox” ad- 
herents Jews [March 20]? Although 
Christianity was originally a sect of Ju- 
daism. would anyone in 1978 venture to 


calla Roman Catholic priest a liberal rab- 


bi? Of course not. There are so many new 
religions that one cannot keep up with 
them any more, but don’t confuse a new 
religion with a sect of an existing belief. 
The “Jews for Jesus” would love to 
be considered Jews, but the name of this 
group implies the renouncement of Ju- 
daism. and thus they cannot be called 


Jews. The same rule holds true for the “po- 
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lydox.” They do not believe in God and 
thus are no longer a sect of Judaism but 
rather a new religion. 
Zvi Friedman 
New York City 


The peoplehood (am) of the Jews is a 
congenital condition I accept, along with | 
a share in their fate. At the same time, | 
refuse to be burdened by such supernat- 
ural anachronisms as God, the Covenant. 
Divine Revelation, the Chosen People. 
the Messiah (what a mischievous and 
tragic notion!), etc.—although I know and 
respect the ethical content of the Jewish 
view of these ideas. It is enough that I 
am and my people are. To the orthodox, | 
metadox and paradox Jews. the polydox 
are a welcome new strain 

Neil Bruce Holbert 
Scarsdale, N.Y 


I was reminded of the observation that | 
the attempt to have a religion that is no re- 
ligion in particular is like trying to speak 
a language that is no language in par- 
ticular. Polydoxy is warmed-over Deism 

Patricia Lyons Basu 
Elizabeth City, S.C 


Judaism is not only a religion but a 
way of life—a way of life that is hard to 
live because it makes you different from 
everyone surrounding you. The people 
submitting to polydoxy are admitting de- 
feat. They are saying: “It’s too hard to be 
Jewish, and we can't hack it.” 

Cindy Feinstein 
Portland, Ore 


Good Investment? 

In “Gutenberg Sale” [March 13] you 
State that these famous Bibles are usually 
thought to be a splendid investment. But 
are they? 

You say that one would have cost 
about $1,000 in 1454 and possibly could | 
be sold for $1 million today. That appre- 
ciation corresponds to only 1.3% per year | 
at compound interest over the period, 
which does not make it sound like a great 
investment 

Gilbert N. Plass 
College Station, Texas 


| The Survivors 


Asa stained-glass artist. | applaud the 
bravery of TIME's writers who in the ar- 
ticle “Stained Glass, Back and Booming” 
[March 13] tiptoed through the broken 
glass of standardized, commercialized de- 
signs to recognize several of the handful 
of American artists who survived the lean 
years and are preserving the integrity of 
stained-glass art 

Martha B. Sollberger 
Mandeville, La 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build. 
ing. Rockefeller Center. New York. N Y. 10020 
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If you can taste the 
difference in water, 


you can appreciate the 
difference in Finlandia. 





Distilled Water 





Well Water 








Vodka is a combi- 
nation of neutral 
spirits and water. The 


vodka to its final proof. 
And the water that goes 
into Finlandia Vodka is 
very different from the wate 
in most other vodkas. 

Others use distilled or 
microscopically filtered water. 

Finlandia’s water is 100% 
natural, It comes from a deep 
well that lies undér a 10,000 
vear old glacial moraine 
formation in Rajamaki, 
Finland. 

This delicious, natural 
water gives Finlandia a lively 
freshness all its own. 

hat’s why people who 
know their vodka enjoy 
Finlandia to its fullest: in an 
exceptionally dry martini, on 
the roc ks, or icy-cold straight 
from the freezer. 

Lf you've nevei exper! 
enced vodka this way, try 
imported Finlandia. 

You'll appreciate the 
difference. 


94 Proof 


FINLANDIA 


The Lively Vodka of Finland 


water is added to bring the 





SEE THE FULL LINE 
OF GOOD LOOKING 
"78 VOLVOS AT: 


ADDISON 
Frank Demma Volvo 
216 West Lake St 
(312) 543-9350 
BARRINGTON 
Barrington Volvo, Inc 
300 No. Hough St 
(312) 381-9400 


BRADLEY 
Hill Datsun-Volvo 
450 No. Kinzie Ave 
(815) 939-4538 
CHICAGO 
Fohrman Imports, Inc 
4748 W. Fullerton Ave 
(312) 227-3200 
CHICAGO 
Gage Park Volvo 
6120 So. Western Ave 
(312) 471-0900 
CHICAGO 
Lee Calan Imports, Inc 


5840 No Broadway 
(312) § 561 / 7583 


DEKALB 
Sawyer Auto Imports 


460 East Lincoln Highway 


(815) 758-5451 


JOLIET 
Southwest Volvo-Honda 
10 Joyce Rad. at Jefferson 

(815) 725-6144 


LISLE 
Volvo Sales & 

rvice Center 
4405 Linc 20IN ae 

2) 852-7200 


OAK PARK 
hepherd Foreign Cars, Inc 
260 Mac 1S 
(312) 287. 
WAUKEGAN 
Nordic Volvo 
2015 Grand Ave 
312) 336-5560 
SCHERERVILLE, INDIANA 
Towne & Countree 
_ Auto Sales, Inc 








9422-24 Indianapolis Blvd 


219) 865 3800 





WHY THE VOLVO 2b 
COULD BE THE BEST CAR 


YOU'VE EVER OWNED. 


We'd like to say it’s because it’s a Volvo. 

Or, because it’s the best Volvo we make. 

But the fact is, we think the Volvo 264 could be 
the best car you've ever owned, because a majority of 
our owners think it’s the best car they ‘ve ever owned. 

In asurvey conducted by K. M. Warwick 
Marketing Research, a national sampling of new car 
owners were asked: “Would you consider your 
present car the best car you've ever owned?” 

The responses were very revealing. More Volvo 
owners answered “yes” than the owners of Lincoln 
Continentals, Cadillac Sevilles, Chrysler New Yorkers 
and 53 other models from Detroit* 

The reason for this is something you have to 
drive a Volvo 264 to understand. Only then can you 
fully appreciate the feeling of a luxury car that has 
been fit together, rather than slapped together. 

Or the incredible comfort that comes not just 


*Survey conducted among owners of new cars bought in May, 1977 








from the 264s interior roominess, but from the 
Volvo’s superior seats. They were orthopedically 
designed and adjust in 9 different ways, including 
from “firm” to “soft” against the small of your back. 
(The driver's seat even heats up automatically when 
the temperature drops below 57°.) 

Of course, you'll also appreciate the civilities 
you expect to find in other luxury cars. Except with a 
264 you'll appreciate them even more, because they're 
standard. There's power-assisted steering, air condi- 
tioning, sun roof, electrically controlled side view 
mirrors, power windows, tinted glass, metallic paint 
and leather everywhere you sit. 

So if you’re among the fortunate few who can 
afford the car you've always dreamed about, maybe 
you should test drive a car you've never even 
thought about. 

A Volvo 264. 


wu 976 VOLVO OF AMERICA CORPORAT 


VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 


The Christian Brothers Brandy. 
Traditional, contemporary and delicious. 


he rich mellow taste of 
The Christian Brothers 
Brandy begins in the vineyards 
around Mount Tivy, our winery 
in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Here, under the warm Cali- 
fornia sun, our specially selected 
grapes ripen to become the wine 
we use to make our brandy. 

The taste of The Christian 
Brothers Brandy is distinctively 
American. Light, smooth and 
mellow from its patient aging in 
small oak casks 

Nostale eolicomemevo ales 
and you will notice the rich aroma 
of our brandy. 


Or, enjoy its light taste with 
oranges, lemonsor limes. Since 
brandy is made from grapes it 
nulbcoperletrelitmrgieetetetoacatti 
juices. 

aNete Melti a eve-letevm-le(e ce Balan! 
PYave Bestal eve ie huem Caves t(mer) Cae 
gravies and soups. 

However you enjoy The 
Christian Brothers Brandy we are 
certain you will always recognize 
epeevecsicaeld meee feltrlilay 
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20 FILTER 
CIGARETTES 





The only low-tar filter with Pall Mall taste and flavor 


Only7 mg. tar Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


7 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 














































Is it crazy to love marker pens that 
give you the smoothest, thinnest line 
in town? 

Is it kinky to go buggy over pens 
that feel so right in your hand? 

Is it mad to worship pens with 
clever little metal “collars” to keep 
their plastic points from getting 
squishy? 

Is it neurotic to adore pens that 
will never skip Out on you? 

If it was an ordinary marker pen 
we'd have to say yes. but with Pilot 
Razor Point, it’s only normal. After 
all, it is the best you'll find around 
Consider its beautiful tip. Nowhere 
else will you find such an extra-fine 
delicate line. What's more. it can 
be yours to have and to hold for 
only 69¢ 

And for those times when you 
want your line a little less delicate 
consider having a fling with another 
Pilot pen. The sleek fine point Fine- 
liner with the will and fortitude to 
write through carbons. And it can 
be had for a mere 59¢ 

If it is sick to love a pen, there 
are millions of doctors, lawyers, cab 
drivers, housewives, bookkeepers 
students. architects. poets. business 
people, art directors, copywriters, 
stenographers and short story writers 
in this world who must be nuts 

Pilot Corporation of America, 
30 Midland Ave., Port Chester. 
New York 10573 


“And | used to think | felt strongly 
about my choo- choo train.” 


“Well, it’s a 

jot safer than 
ling in love 

ith my nurse.” 








“We met in the 
office supply 
cabinet and 
we haven't 
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Splendor in the glass. 


The splendid taste of E&J Brandy is the result of oak-barrel aging, artful blend- 
ing and charcoal filtering. You'll find it smooth, velvety and exceptionally light. 
Superb straight and marvelous mixed. Try E&] Brandy. ES} Distillers, Modesto, Calif. 
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ATime to Play Your Music 


Inflation threatens and taxes are due, but spring is here 


hakespeare sang of the darling 
buds of May, Tennyson of a young 
man’s fancy, and Eliot of the mix- 
ing of memory and desire. Mary 
Ann Gaiownik, 32, a waitress at the Pont- 
chartrain Hotel in Detroit, last week of- 
fered another description of the season 
that was sweeping across the nation. “I 
love it,” she said. “You can open the win- 
dows of your house, and you can open 
the windows of your car and play your 
music as loud as you want. Spring means 
I don’t get depressed and I don’t cry.” 
Spring is, of course, nature’s season 
of liberation, of the Japanese cherry 
trees bursting into pink blossom along the 
Tidal Basin and the great Vs of black- 
headed geese soaring northward toward 
Canada. But it does not come easily or 
without risk. Easter brought to Boston a 
snowfall of 1.3 in., a last dusting on the 
85.1 in. that have engulfed the city dur- 
ing the past winter, the worst in 30 years 
The day after the seagulls returned to In- 
ternational Falls, Minn., a traditional sign 
of spring in the coldest town in the lower 
48 states, a fierce ice storm hit Chicago 
Huge shards fell from the Hancock Cen- 
ter and Sears Tower onto the streets 
below, and electric lines gave way in 
downstate Illinois, leaving nearly a mil- 
lion people without power 
Spring is the season of floods too, and 
| in Mott, N. Dak., the Cannonball River 


1 = a 


was running through the southern end of 
Main Street last week, and 92 families 
had to be evacuated. On the Pacific Coast, 
the hills around San Francisco are green 
for the first time in three years, but the Pa- 
cific Coast Highway was narrowed to two 
lanes for long stretches because of the mud 
slides. In Los Angeles, many overflowing 
drainage systems sent rivulets flowing 
down apartment corridors. 

Apart from the weather, spring is a 





state of mind, one that expresses itself in 
rituals of celebration. The beach at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., for example, is once 
again a jungle of young bodies celebrat- 
ing each other's youth and strewing the 
sands with beer cans. At New York’s Ra- 
dio City Music Hall, temporarily rescued 
from destruction by being designated a 
city landmark, the legendary Rockettes 
observed Easter by wearing bunny ears, 
and crowds lined up for what was an- 





Jazz musicians enliven New Orleans with jam session in French Quarter 





| Floods in North Dakota, green hills in San Francisco, geese going north 
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U.S. Marines jog along the Canal Tow Path in Washington D.C. 
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nounced as the last show in the 45-year- 
old art deco theater. In New Orleans, this 
is the week of the jazz festival, the big- 
gest in the country. Both Dixieland and 
progressive sounds emanate all day and 
night from the fairgrounds, the French 
Quarter and from riverboats cruising the 
Mississippi 

The sun changes the names of the 
games. The hockey season is melting into 
the Stanley Cup play-offs. and the news 
from Florida is that the Kansas City Roy- 
als have a hot rookie named Clint Hur- 
dle. and the Red Sox’s aging Luis Tiant 
has an ailing finger. This week politicians 
will be appearing al a variety of stadiums 
to fling out the first balls of the season 
Down in Texas, meanwhile, the hard-hit- 
ting rightfielder of Houston’s Wheatley 
High returned to action last week after a 
federal court ruled that Linda Williams, 
18, could no longer be banned from the 
team just because she is female 

On playing fields all over the U.S., in 
fact. the Title IX ban on sexual discrim- 
ination in schools has brought regiments 
of girls into competitions they rarely at- 
tempted a few years ago. The basic spring 
sport this year, though. and one partic- 
ularly favored by women, is simple run- 
ning. Hardly a city park or suburban road 
is without its sweatsuited joggers bound- 
ing along in pursuit of fitness. Last week 
several thousand joined in New York's 
first annual 10-km race, and at least 5,000 
are preparing to run in the Boston Mar- 
athon later this month 

Other spring rituals are more grave 
It is planting time, and though a group of 
farmers in Springfield, Colo., ploughed 
under their winter wheat crop last week 
in order to protest the low prices they were 
gelling, thousands more turned out to 
break ground for new crops. A few still 
drove the family horses across the fields. 
as their fathers had before them, but the 
more common sight on the prairie was 
the giant smoke-puffing multirow plough, 
its operator in his glassed-in cabin whil- 
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| ing away the time by listening to Dolly 
Parton on his stereo. 

Perhaps the most awesome of all 
spring rituals is that of Form 1040. What 
| medieval rulers extracted by torture, mil- 

lions of Americans give up voluntarily 
They not only pay federal income taxes 
averaging $2,020—the equivalent of ev- 
erything they earn between Jan. | and 
Feb. 20—but they spend hours assembling 
the necessary forms: W-2, Schedule C, 
Form 1099. They compute their medical 
bills (more than 3% of adjusted gross in- 
come) and their stock dividends (minus 
$200 for joint returns) and their donations 
to societies for the preservation of cats 
Last week an enterprising reporter in 
New York took a reasonably typical case 
history to six different offices that adver- 
tised their skill in filling out tax forms 
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All six, including two branches of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, filled out the 
forms incorrectly. The charges for ser- 
vices rendered ranged as high as $75 

After the federal income taxes are 
paid, the local authorities want their 
share. James Nelson, a lithographer in 
Topanga, Calif., paid $600 in property 
taxes last year and now confronts a bill 
for $1,778. “The thing that’s bugging us,” 
he says simply, “is not having enough 
money.” Many Americans feel the same 
way every time they go to the supermar- 
ket, and their suspicions were confirmed 
last week by the Department of Labor 
Beef prices climbed 4.1% during Febru- 
ary, and meat prices generally helped 
send food prices up 1.2%. The overall cost 
of living climbed another .6% for the 
month, Unless something is done, that 
will work out to an annual inflation rate 
of 7.4%, the highest since 1975 


uch figures are disturbing. “Eco- 

nomic issues are constantly on 

people’s minds because they get 

them where it hurts,” Atlanta Poll 
Taker Claibourne Darden observed last 
week, But others saw such concerns tem- 
porarily overcome by a spring sense of 
well-being. Boston Pollster Rob Duboff 
was asked what issues really worry peo- 
ple these days. His answer: “Nothing 
much.” It is, after all, a time of great pros- 
perity, and the vast majority of Amer- 
icans are living well and enjoying it high- 
ly. There are problems and discontents, 
of course, but in April they somehow seem 
soluble. Mike Martin is a bus driver from 
San Rafael, Calif. and his wife Alice 
works part time as a bank teller. When 
asked her ambitions at this season, she 
said, “I just want to redo everything in 
the house.” In spring, that is a laudable 
ambition—and one, at least, that prob- 
ably can be attained by fall s 





Rockettes draw large Easter crowds in New York's threatened Radio City 





After a rugged winter, a sense of well-being prevails 
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Whirling Through the Third World 


Carter scores a few points on his trip abroad 


s Jimmy Carter set out aboard Au 
Force One for Caracas last week, 
aides passed oul a two-page memo to the 
170 reporters who accompanied him 
aboard two chartered planes. Entitled 
Health Advisory for Presidential Trip 
the document warned them about dread 
diseases, from dysentery to yellow fever 
that they might encounter on the seven 
day, 15,000-mile journey to four countries 
The statement also cautioned them about 
treacherous, steep drop-offs” on the road 
between Caracas and the airport, the un- 
dertow off Rio de Janeiro’s beaches, bad 
drinking water in Nigeria and poisonous 
mamba snakes in Liberia 
The catalogue of horrors provided a 
bit of drama for what was surely one of 
the least exciting presidential trips abroad 
in memory. In fact, according to senior 
aides, Carter would have preferred to stay 
home but for his promise last year to vis 
it South America and Africa. Said an as- 
The word we got from Brazil was 
that they would feel insulted if we can- 
celed the trip 
Nonetheless, when Carter, Wife Ro- 
salynn and Daughter Amy head back to 
Washington early this week, the presiden- 
tial party can point to some modest re- 
turns from the journey. It gave the Pres- 
ident an Opportunity to restate his concern 
about human rights overseas, dramatize 
his interest in developing nations and 
bask in the warm cheers of friendly for- 


sistant 


eign crowds 
At Caracas, Carter delighted an au- 
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The Carters in Rio de Janeiro 
He smoothed over the differences 


Dining with Brazilian President Geisel 


dience of several hundred at the airport 
with a short speech in halting Spanish 
Venezuelans said his accent was terrible 
but his grammar was good and his mean- 
ing was clear. “Viva Venezuela 
clared in winding up his remarks 

For the most part, Carter and his host 
President Carlos Andrés Pérez, smoothed 
over their differences. But at the airport 
and during private talks at the presiden- 
tial residence 


he de- 


orchids 
roses and tamarind trees, Pérez made a 
pitch for speedy Senate passage of the 
Panama Canal treaty. He warned that 
each word pronounced” in the rancorous 
debate in the US. over the treaty “will 
have a very deep impact on Latin Amer- 
ica.” During dinner that night, Pérez, who 
heads one of South America’s two democ- 
racies (the other: Colombia), praised Car- 
ter’s support of nuclear nonproliferation 


surrounded by 
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and human rights. But he also pressed for 
US. actions to match Carter's words. 

Pérez is especially worried about the 
regime of Nicaraguan Strongman Anas- 
tasio Somoza Debayle, who is using tor- 
ture to combat leftist guerrillas. Pérez has 
proposed an economic boycott against So- 
moza. According to a US. official, Car- 
ter told Pérez the US. is “not going to 
take actions that are going to gel us ina 
position of bringing about the downfall 
of a leader of a country.” But Carter did 
call for an investigation of the situation 
in Nicaragua by the United Nations or 
the Organization of American States 

Next day, in a speech to the Vene- 
zuelan congress, Carter reaffirmed his be- 
lief that developing countries should have 
a bigger role in the making of interna- 
tional economic policies. He pledged in- 
creased U.S. contributions (now $1.9 bil- 
lion a year) to international development 
agencies like the World Bank. But he not- 
ed that Venezuela and other members of 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries “have a responsibility to use 
their surplus wealth to meet the needs of 
the world’s people.” 


Ce tried to downplay differences on 
arriving at his next stop, Brasilia, the 
futuristic capital of Brazil. Its ruling gen- 
erals angrily canceled military and for- 
eign aid agreements with the USS. last 
year after the Administration criticized 
the country’s record on human rights 
Also, Brazil resents U.S. opposition to its 
plans to buy nuclear reactors from West 
Germany. At the airport, Carter set an up- 
beat tone for his visit by describing Brazil: 
the world’s seventh most populous nation, 
as a “truly great power.” In a cool but po- 
lite welcoming statement, Brazilian Pres- 
ident Ernesto Geisel hoped that Carter 
would take away “a fair opinion on the 
Brazilian reality.” 

During private talks in the gold- 
carpeted presidential office in Brasilia's 
Planalto Palace, both leaders touched 
only briefly on the issues that divide them 
Carter urged Brazilians to consider fuel- 
ing their nuclear reactors with thorium 
rather than uranium. Reason: uranium- 
fueled reactors produce more plutonium 
that can readily be used in nuclear weap- 
ons than thorium-fueled reactors would 
produce. But Geisel seemed unpersuaded, 
and Carter did not press the matter 
“What would it accomplish?” asked a top 
White House aide. “Neither side is going 
to change, so we might as well spend our 
time discussing things of mutual interest.” 
Thus discussions centered on economic 
relations and prospects for peace in the 
Middle East and in southern Africa 

In public, however, Carter strongly re- 
affirmed his commitment to human 
rights. Asked by a local newsman to com- 
ment on the Brazilian government's in- 
sistence that human rights are an inter- 
nal matter, Carter said at a Brasilia press 
conference: “We believe this is an inter- 
national problem, that the focusing of 
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Being welcomed by Nigeria's Obasanjo ; 
A meeting with a mediator 





world attention and world pressure on us 
and other countries is a very beneficial 
factor.” But he ducked when a Brazilian 
newsman asked his opinion of Brazil's sys- 
tem of selecting national leaders by party 
congresses rather than popular elections. 
Said he: “I'm not here to tell you how to 
form your government.” 

Later the members of Brazil's Nation- 
al Congress (which Geisel had closed for 
two weeks in 1977) applauded Carter af- 
ter he made another endorsement of 
human rights. Federal Deputy Erasmo 





Handshake for Lagos folk dancer on stilt 





Also, a chorus line and Sinatra records 











Martins Pedro, leader of the opposition 
Brazilian Democratic Movement, hailed 
Carter's views as “a response to the most 
profound demands of ethical conscious- 
ness and not of political conveniences dic- 
tated by the international situation.” 

At the end of the visit, White House 
Press Secretary Jody Powell told news- 
men that Carter and his fellow travelers. 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and Na- 
tional Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski, thought relations between the U.S 
and Brazil had been improved. The Car- 
ters wound up their stay with a night of re- 
laxation in Rio de Janeiro. As the guests 
of Rio’s mayor, Marcos Tamoyo, they 
dined and danced aboard a yacht in the 
harbor to Frank Sinatra records. Later, af- 
ter Amy had gone to bed, the President 
and his wife made an unscheduled stop at 
a nightclub in the Hotel Nacional, where 
a chorus line and jugglers put on a special 
performance for them 


ext day Carter boarded Air Force 

One for the seven-hour flight across 
the Atlantic to Lagos, where he became 
the first U.S. President ever to make a 
state visit to black Africa. Despite the 10 
p.m. arrival, his motorcade was greeted by 
a few thousand clapping Nigerians. After 
a night's sleep, he talked privately with 
Nigerian Chief of State Lieut. General 
Olusegun Obasanjo about oil prices (Nige- 
ria supplies the U.S. annually with some 
400 million bbl. of oil). The two leaders 
also discussed the presence of Cuban 
troops in Ethiopia and Mozambique, and 
the situation in Rhodesia, where black 
guerrillas have threatened increased vio- 
lence in their bid for power. Carter views 
Nigeria as a key mediator in that conflict, 
as well as in the one in Namibia 

Indeed, one of Carter's major themes 
in Nigeria was his belief that black Af- 
ricans should be allowed to settle their 
own problems, without the interference 
of outsiders who might turn the continent 
into an East-West battleground. “We 
know that this continent will enjoy the lib- 
eration that can come to those who put ra- 


| cial divisions and injustice behind them,’ 


said Carter in a speech at the National 
Theater in Lagos. Added he: “On that 
day, blacks and whites alike will be able 
to say, in the words of a man from my 
own state, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr 
‘Free at last! Free at last! Great God Al- 
mighty, we are free at last.’ ” 

On Monday, Carter was to head for 
Monrovia, Liberia’s capital, for the final 
stop of his trip. Over lunch, he and Li- 
berian President William Tolbert Jr 
planned to talk about the West African 
economy, U.S. investments in the coun- 
try and the prospects for increased finan- 
cial aid from the U.S. Then, at precisely | 


| 4:15 p.m., Carter was to begin the long 


flight across the Atlantic, back to Wash- 
ington and the pressing domestic prob- 
lems—led by a surging inflation rate 
—that he had left behind seven days 
earlier a 
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Diplomatic Dissonances 





Top officials disagree on how to deal with the Kremlin 


ecretary of State Cyrus Vance, 61, and 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, 50,* came into office good 
| friends and close colleagues—and they 
were determined to remain so. They have 
stepped in to squelch attempts by their un- 
derlings to pick fights between the State 
Department and the National Security 
Council. The two men have roughly equal 
access to the President: Brzezinski briefs 
him early every morning, while Vance’s 
last official act of the day is usually to pre- 
pare a confidential memo on late devel- 
opments for Carter's bedtime reading. But 
Vance and Brzezinski have had their dif- 
ferences on matters of policy, notably on 
the question of how the U.S. should deal 
with the Soviet Union. They still do dif- 
fer, reports TIME Diplomatic Correspon- 
dent Strobe Talbott, perhaps now more 
than ever. 

Vance is worried that détente between 
Moscow and Washington has been 
strained to the breaking point. He has 
warned President Carter that the dialogue 
between the superpowers is deteriorating 
into mutual recriminations. What the re- 
lationship needs now, Vance believes, is 
more cool-headed diplomacy and less 
| scolding rhetoric. Brzezinski, by contrast, 
favors a more competitive approach. He 
feels that the Soviets are acting and talk- 
| ing tough and that Washington should re- 
spond in kind. 


*Both men last week celebrated their birthdays with- 
in a day of each other while on a tour of Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa with President Carter 





The difference of opinion is not sur- 
prising, given the two men’s personalities 
and backgrounds. Vance is a low-key law- 
yer who has always been most comfort- 
able—and most effective—working qui- 
etly behind the scenes. The Polish-born 
Brzezinski was a pyrotechnic lecturer at 
Harvard and Columbia and is still a 
sharp-tongued debater. 

But their disagreement concerns the 
substance as well as the tone of US. pol- 
icy toward the Soviet Union, particularly 
with regard to two specific issues: 
>» SALT: Vance believes that the most ur- 
gent priority in American foreign policy 
is to conclude a new strategic arms lim- 
itation treaty with Russia, to slow down 
the arms race and improve U.S. security, 
He is anxious not to let the growing do- 
mestic controversy over SALT influence 
the Administration's position in the ne- 
gotiations. He believes that U.S. public 
statements on SALT should not foreclose 
further compromises on both sides. Brze- 
zinski, on the other hand, has been say- 
ing that the U.S. has given all it can, and 
that further movement is up to the Rus- 
sians. While Brzezinski supports the pro- 
spective SALT treaty, he has warned the 
Russians that the treaty could become a 
casualty of anti-Soviet domestic political 
sentiment. 
> China: Vance and Brzezinski are both 
committed to the eventual normalization 
of relations between the U.S. and China, 
but they disagree over how that card 
should be played. Vance is sensitive to So- 


The President with top Foreign Affairs Officials Brzezinski and Vance at Camp David 








Does détente need support or is tough talk necessary? 
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| zinski wants to encourage. 


viet paranoia about Sino-American “en- | 


circlement” and not eager to exacerbate | 


the Kremlin's fears at this time. Brzezin- 
ski sees the Peking connection as an op- 


portunity to keep the Russians off bal- | 


ance. Partly for this reason, he is hoping 


| to visit Peking later this year 


Somewhat to the embarrassment of 
both men, the Vance-Brzezinski disagree- 
ment has broken into the open. On SALT. 
the Horn of Africa, and the European se- 
curity conference in Belgrade, the state- 
ments coming out of the National Secu- 
rity Council have been so much tougher 
than those from the State Department 
that Brzezinski and Vance seem almost 
to be contradicting each other. 


t Wake Forest University last month, 


in a speech that Brzezinski helped | 


write, Carter criticized Soviet military 
policies and threatened to order a new 
U.S. defense buildup. Tass, the official So- 
viet news agency, denounced the speech 
as missile-rattling. Last week some Vance 
aides were urging the Secretary to “bal- 
ance” Carter's hard-line Wake Forest 
speech with an appeal for arms control 
and a reaffirmation of détente. While on 
the trip to Latin America and Africa with 
the President, Vance reviewed the draft 
of an arms-control speech he may deliv- 
er to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors on April 10. Vance plans to meet 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko in Moscow at the end of April to 
try to break the SALT deadlock. 

Vance’s right-hand Kremlinologist, 
Marshall Shulman, is a leading proponent 
of what another high State Department 
official describes as a “more carefully cal- 
ibrated and modulated Soviet policy than 
Brzezinski seems to be advocating these 
days.” Shulman, 61, is no stranger to col- 
legial debates with Brzezinski. The two 








men have known each other for 25 years. | 
They taught together at Harvard and Co- | 


lumbia, were both directors of the New 
York-based Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and consult with each other as often 
as a dozen times a week. 

“Zbig has a probing mind and a gift 
for synthesis with a touch of provocation 
that enlivens any discussion,” says Shul- 
man. “There have sometimes been dif- 
ferences of emphasis between us but never 
anything ad hominem. Besides, I think it’s 


a good and healthy thing for the Admin- | 


istration to have within it some give and 
take around a range of views.” 

An honest disagreement between the 
Secretary of State and the National Se- 
curity Adviser would indeed be healthy 
if it guaranteed a wide array of options 
from which a decisive President could 
choose. But Carter has to date failed to 
find his own voice. Only last week, in a 
lengthy critique of U.S. policy in Pravda, 
the Kremlin’s chief America-watcher, 
Georgi Arbatov, concluded: “Washington 
has entered a period of vacillation.” That 
is a view that neither Vance nor Brze- 
& 
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the wheel as you drive, to make long trips more 
boutique owner, is all business when she’s on the ___ relaxing. 


Ms. Taylor, manufacturer's representative and 


Some GM cars also offer Tilt & Telescope 
Steering. With it, you can move the wheel toward 
you or away from you, as well as up and down, 
for even greater comfort. 


road. But Tilt-Wheel Steering lets her enter and 


leave her car like a lady. 
Convenience and comfort are what Tilt-Wheel 


is all about. 

First of all, Tilt-Wheel moves up out 
of the way to help make getting in and 
out easier. Then, it adjusts to drivers of 
all sizes—short or tall, slim or portly. 
You simply select the most comfortable 
position for you. 

You can even change the position of 





Tilt-Wheel Steering is available on 
GM cars, light-duty trucks and vans. See 
your General Motors dealer for a very 
comfortable demonstration. 


Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 














The Ostracism of Bert Lance 





The White House asks him to fade away 


B: Lance was still fuming last week 
about the confiscation of Diplomatic 
Passport X-000065, that official piece of 
paper certifying to any doubter anywhere 
that, while he might be out of Govern- 
ment, he still carried clout as Jimmy Car- 
ter's good Georgia buddy. “I don’t care 
about the damn passport,” Lance told a 
friend in Atlanta. “But what a lousy way 
to handle it. They didn’t even 
have the guts to tell me in per- 
son.”” He had, in fact, merely 
been informed by a bureaucratic 
letter that his passport had been 
“audited” and must be returned 
to the White House 

The former director of the 
Office of Management and Bud- 
get was hurt and angry when he 
was summoned shortly after- 
ward to the White House by 
Hamilton Jordan, the Presi- 
dent's special assistant and an- 
other of Lance’s Georgia cro- 
nies. This time the White House . 
confronted him directly with an 
unpleasant reality. Jordan sug- 
gested gently—but clearly—to 
Lance that he must keep as 
much distance as possible be- 
tween himself and the President. 
Though there was no evidence 
that Carter had ordered Jordan's 
move, it seemed unlikely that he 
was unaware of it.. 

The sometimes stormy and 
often sorrowful confrontation in 
Jordan's corner office lasted for 
more than an hour. Jordan told 
Lance that he was embarrassing 
Carter, even endangering his 
presidency, and that he must get 
his muddled financial affairs in 
order. Lance was alternately in- 
dignant and deflated, sometimes 
loud in his anger. He insisted 
that Jordan’s criticism was un- 
justified and unfair. 

On returning to Atlanta, 





Nation 


Of the two problems, the criminal in- 
vestigation into Lance’s loose banking 
practices is the most threatening to him 
The investigation, which mostly involves 
charges that have been aired in the press 
and looked into by a Senate committee, 
is being directed by a trio of lawyers with- 
in the Justice Department, named by At- 


in 1975 to Billy Lee Campbell, a former of- 
ficer of the Calhoun bank, who was con- 
victed of embezzling funds from that in- 
stitution. One question is whether Lance 
was aware of thefts at the time of the 
N.B.G. loan and was trying to help Camp- 
bell. Lance’s statements in various loan 


| applications of his own, particularly for a 


torney General Griffin Bell last Novem- | 


> 





His best friends were deserting 

him, he complained to one intimate: “Can 
you imagine standing in Hamilton Jor- 
dan’s office and being told I'm embar- 
rassing the President—after what's hap- 
pened to him?” Lance's biting allusion 
referred to the recent episodes in which 
gossip reporters have portrayed Jordan as 


publicly insulting women. 


Jordan’s move seemed to be based on 
two White House fears: 1) that Lance 
might be indicted for his activities as a 
Georgia country banker before he joined 
the Carter Administration; 2) that the rev- 
elations of his recent dealings with Arab 
investors could mean that they were try- 
ing to buy influence. 





ber. The lawyers and their aides have 
presented some evidence in the glacially 
slow-moving investigation to a grand jury 
in Atlanta, since that is the area in which 
any law violation would have occurred. 
The investigation apparently centers 
on Lance’s stewardship of the Calhoun 
First National Bank, of which he was 
president from 1963 to 1974. The federal 
investigators are trying to determine 
whether Lance’s lavish grants of overdraft 
privileges to relatives and bank officers 
amounted to a misapplication of funds. 
Presumably being studied as well is 
Lance’s approval of a $250,000 loan when 
he headed the National Bank of Georgia 





The former OMB director on a quick trip to Manhattan last week 
Lance was depressed and bitter. Distressed and bitter about some best friends deserting him. 





$2.6 million loan from New York’s Man- 
ufacturers Hanover Trust Co., also are 
under scrutiny. Whether he actually had 
the collateral he claimed is at issue. To 
make any false statement in a loan ap- 
plication is a violation of federal law 

Yet it is Lance’s continued dealings 
with a number of apparently in- 
terlocked Arab moneymen that 
may be the cause of the greatest 
concern in the White House. 
While there is no evidence that 
these dealings began while 
Lance was still at OMB, they 
clearly were under way shortly 
after he left office—and Lance 
seems to have shown a complete 
disregard for how such dealings 
might be interpreted 


TED COWELL 


hese murky maneuverings 
apparently began as Lance 
left OMB last September. He was 
looking around for a way to sell | 
his 200,000-odd shares in N.B.G. 
and thus begin paying off huge 
personal debts that totaled 
roughly $5.3 million. A fellow 
Georgian, R. Eugene Holley, 
former head of the Georgia state 
senate’s banking committee and 
a dealer in oil ventures, put 
Lance’s representatives in touch 
with Agha Hassan Abedi, a 
banker who is described as “a 
genius” and “a miracle man” by 
colleagues in Pakistan. Abedi 
helped found the Karachi-based 
United Bank of Pakistan in the 
late 1960s. The bank prospered 
sensationally, becoming the 
third largest in Pakistan and 
making Abedi a millionaire. 
When all banks in Pakistan 
were nationalized by Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in 
1974, Abedi refused to stay on 
asa civil servant. Instead, he ex- 
panded his banking activities 
into the Middle East, developing close 
relations with Sheik Zayed bin Sultan al- 
Nahayan, President of the United Arab 
Emirates. Abedi also became an impor- 
tant financial adviser to Saudi Arabian 
Financier Ghaith Pharaon. He, in turn, 
was part of an inner circle in Saudi Ara- | 
bia that included Kamal Adham, long- 
time top security counselor to Saudi 
Kings. 
At the time Lance met him, Abedi | 
had become head of London's fastest 
growing bank, the Bank of Credit & Com- 
merce International. Founded by Abedi, 
B.C.C.I. was backed by private Arab in- 
vestors and the Bank of America. The in- 
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vestors included members of the ruling 
families of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the 
United Arab Emirates. 

Although the precise sequence is not 
clear, Lance soon became involved with 
Abedi's associates at B.C.C.I. in an at- 
tempt to take over Financial General 
Bankshares Inc., which controls 15 banks 
in Washington, D.C., and four states. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
charged Lance and the others with try- 
ing to buy controlling interest without fil- 
mg required public reports. Lance, with 
his associates, signed a consent order 
agreeing not to buy any more shares with- 
out full disclosure. 

While Lance was involved in this du- 
bious deal, he got some astounding help 
from his new Arab friends. First, Abedi 
helped arrange a deal whereby the former 
Pakistani banker's Saudi Arabian friend, 
Pharaon, agreed to buy 60% of Lance's 
stock in the National Bank of Georgia. 
Pharaon’s offered price was $20 a share— 
some $4 above the prevailing market price 
at the time. Then in a transaction that is 
still mysterious, Abedi arranged for a 
most generous loan to Lance through 
B.C.C.1. It apparently was for $3.5 mil- 
lion, enough to pay off an outstanding 
Lance loan from the First National Bank 
of Chicago. So far, Lance has not pro- 
duced any documents setting out the 
terms of the loan. which was not backed 
by any collateral and contained no sched- 
ule for repayment. In London last week, 
Abedi said it would be “unethical” to dis- 
cuss whether and why Lance had re- 
ceived a large loan. But he told TIME 
that his group decided to retain Lance 
as an investment adviser solely for his 
financial savvy and familiarity with in- 
vestment opportunities in the U.S. “We 
made it clear,” insists Abedi, “that we 
would never talk about exploiting his re- 
lationship with the President.” 

As Lance continued to create contro- 
versy, his wife LaBelle appeared on NBC's 
Today show to plug a book she has writ- 
ten about their troubles, This Too Shall 
Pass. Ever loyal, she defended Bert's 
machinations with Arab investors as 
helping to reduce the nation’s trade defi- 
cit. Said LaBelle: “It's a good way for us to 
bring some of our money home again.” 


Frontier Justice 
Or, playing for high stakes 





he code of the West lives. Bill Berry, 

an electrician, and James Schwebach, 
a farmer, ran for the same city council 
seat in Moriarty, N. Mex. (pop. 1,300), 
last month. They tied, with 99 votes each 
Rather than stage an expensive runoff, 
the pair agreed to settle the matter last 
week with a hand of five-card stud po- 
ker. State District Judge Edmund Kase 
ILI shuffled and dealt. Schwebach's hand 
was king high. Berry drew a pair of nines 
City Councilman Berry it was 
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The witness in Washington 


Park Goes 
Public 


Korean faces TV grilling 
ver since he returned to Washington 


E a month ago, Tongsun Park has kept 
a low profile. He has been spending most 
days testifying in secret before the House 
and Senate ethics committees about his 
activities during the late 1960s and early 
‘70s as South Korea's celebrated influence 
buyer in Washington. Because his testi- 
mony strikes dread into the hearts of 
many Washingtonians, most of his old ac- 
quaintances, whom he used to wine and 
dine so lavishly, now shun him. He lives 
in a rented house, his two Washington 
mansions seized by the IRS for unpaid tax- 
es. Aside from the federal marshals who 
act as his bodyguards, his main compan- 
ion is Tandy Dickinson, a blonde divor- 
cee who in happier times played the role 
of hostess at his parties. They have been 
seen dining together at the Palm Restau- 


rant, and were spotted standing in line | 


for a movie 

This week Park is stepping back into 
the limelight. Barring a_ last-minute 
change in plans, the dapper Korean is tes- 
tifying before an open session of the House 
ethics committee, and the entire proceed- 
ings, expected to last three days, will be 
televised nationwide. His testimony gives 
the US. public its first full look into the 
Korean bribery scandal, which began to 
break open a year and a half ago. Says 


EC ETT. 











one congressional investigator who has 
heard Park’s testimony: “It’s a very sor- 
did picture.” 

Under questioning by the committee’s 
special counsel, Leon Jaworski of Water- 
gate fame, Park is expected to disclose 
the names of 31 Congressmen, who he 
claims took $750,000 in payoffs in return 
for their support of continued U.S. eco- 


| nomic and military aid to South Korea 


and of his own position as an interna- 
tional rice broker 


Ty two biggest congressional recipi- 
ents of Park’s payoffs are already in 
legal trouble. Former Louisiana Dem- 
ocratic Representative Otto Passman, 
who Park claims took a grand total of 
$250,000 in cash, was indicted last week 
for bribery and conspiracy. Former Cal- 
ifornia Democratic Representative Rich- 
ard Hanna, who allegedly received $200,- 
000, has already pleaded guilty to fraud 
charges. Other former Democratic Con- 
gressmen on the list include New Jer- 
sey’s Cornelius Gallagher, who suppos- 
edly accepted about $40,000, and 
Louisiana's Edwin Edwards, now Gov- 
ernor, who has admitted to receiving $20,- 
000. Other payments made by Park were 
smaller and often described as “campaign 
donations,” like the $4,650 to House Ma- 
jority Whip John Brademas and the $300 
given to Mo Udall of Arizona 

Speaker Tip O'Neill has admitted 
twice receiving presents at birthday par- 
lies given for him at the George Town 
Club, which Park founded as a place to 
court the influential. The most prominent 
Republican Congressman on Park’s list 
was Onetime Ohio Representative Wil- 
liam Minshall, but, among other Re- 
publicans, former Vice President Spiro 
Agnew had Middle East oil business deal- 
ings with Park after he left office in 1973, 
and former Nixon Aide Bill Timmons 
received a $60,000 fee from Park for pub- 
lic relations work. 

Many on the list will face no pen- 
alty. In most cases, the five-year statute 
of limitations on felonies has expired. 
and only 14 of the 31 Congressmen named 
by Park remain members of the House. 


| Still, the scandal may finally force the 


reluctant House to decide upon effective 
procedures for punishing unethical con- 
duct in the future 


_ 


For his part, Park also remains a | 


free man, and he hopes to go back to 
Korea later this week. He returned to 
the US. only after protracted negotiations 
that included two personal—and highly 
persuasive—messages from President 
Carter to South Korean President Park 
Chung Hee, and he was granted im- 
munity from prosecution on the 36 counts 
(mail fraud, bribery, illegal campaign 
gifts) that were handed down against 
him last September. Only if he were 
caught lying in his present testimony 
could Park be held and tried in the U.S. 


| That alone should be enough to make 


him tell the truth a 
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Black Holes and Martian Valleys 


J immy Carter’s memos sometimes have the margins crowded with his slide- 
rule jottings and formulas of physical phenomena. He has pondered what his 
responsibilities might be in case communication with beings beyond our galaxy 
can be established. He will soon launch a deep study of American innovation. 
Question: Can this nation continue to think and invent its way to pre-em- 
inence? We have slipped in the past few years, but not yet fatally. 

Carter has seized one or two of the few odd moments of presidential qui- 
etude he has to put his eye to his family’s reflecting telescope and search out the 
Ring Nebula in the constellation Lyra. He has asked his Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Brock Adams, to advise the engineers who design our mass-transit sys- 
tems to simplify them so they are more functional. He has mulled the reasons 
why the huge power turbines lose reliability as they grow in size, and how think- 
ing smaller may be one way to energy conservation. 

Jimmy Carter is the closest thing to a scientist we have had in the White 
House since Thomas Jefferson. It may yet prove to be both a strength and a hand- 
icap. He moves with ease in the world where there are immutable laws of ac- 
tion and response, where figures line up and yield answers without argument, 
without any need for cajolery and bourbon. Much of his trouble in the mystical 
xiptworne/voiscouex arena of political lead- 
ership arises when he 
tries to apply these 
bloodless principles to 
human power and pride. 

One notable result of 
Carter’s scientific bent: 
the budget for basic re- 
search has gone up 11% 
to begin the absolutely 
crucial journey back to 
full respectability in sci- 
entific knowledge. Both 
Nixon and Johnson not 
only distrusted eggheads 
in the scientific world 
but also cut their influ- 
ence and money. Maybe 
part of the problem was the ineptitude of these two in the world of machines. 
Nixon could not run a tape recorder. Johnson could not fully figure out his 
alarm wristwatch and once had to halt his automobile to solve the problem of 
turning on the windshield squirter. 

Not Jimmy. “Frank,” he intoned one morning at a senior staff meeting, “did 
you see the article on black holes? What do you think?” Science Adviser Frank 
Press, a brilliant geophysicist from M.LT., confessed he could not fully digest the 
New York Times that early. The article had reported about new data gathered by 
one of our space probes. Well, said Carter, be sure and let him know. He was fas- 
cinated by the discussion of black holes and the speculation that they might pro- 
vide answers to what holds the universe together. 

A while later, Astronomer Carl Sagan (The Dragons of Eden) found himself 
lugging his slide box into the Vice President's big new house and, after coffee, tak- 
ing the Mondale and Carter families on a journey through the heavens. Carter 
asked most of the questions, his eyes bright with the sense of adventure, urging 
that any new missions to Mars seek out mountains and valleys and old vol- 
canoes instead of staying on the more level or gently rolling surfaces. 

Another visitor, Amory B. Lovins (Soft Energy Paths). found that Carter 
had almost memorized charts and passages from his book, which tells how to 
use the sun and natural biological processes for energy. “We were talking the 
same language,” said Lovins. 

The new money will soon enlarge our research in fields ranging from the ac- 
cumulation of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere to the development of human fe- 
tuses. Some day this foresight could save us all. Remember that Franklin Roo- 
sevelt back in 1939 read a letter from the little man with the funny hair and 
began the atomic bomb. And one afternoon shortly before the Bay of Pigs in 
1961, John Kennedy brushed aside the warnings that a moon shot was a mul- 
tibillion-dollar, decade-long gamble that might fail. Such decisions dwarf the 
squabbles of politicians. 





Caltech model of a black hole in space 
Eyes bright with the sense of adventure. 





‘Shaddy Dealings 





Crime does pay—sort of 


hen Gregory Shaddy was 18, he left 

his parents’ home in the wealthy 
Westside section of Wichita, Kans. He 
had good reason: his father, Vernon, 42, 
an insurance salesman, often beat Greg- 
ory with belts, garden hoses and golf clubs. 
His mother, Barbara, 37, was also strict 
and harsh. Some two months after his dt- 
parture, on the night of July 24, 1975, | 
Gregory returned home—with a knife 
and an ax. He killed his parents and 
stuffed their bodies into their bedroom 
closet. Last week Shaddy was a free man 
And soon, maybe, a richer man. Gregory 
and his brother, Scott, will split their par- 
ents’ estate, which is estimated to be up- 
wards of $400,000. 

How did Shaddy, who confessed to 
the murders, manage to escape punish- 
ment? After his first trial ended in a hung 
jury (deadlocked 10 to 2 for conviction), 
he was acquitted at his second trial on 
the grounds of insanity, Under Kansas 
law, a person acquitted of murder on psy- 
chiatric grounds is sent to the state se- 
curity hospital at Larned until he has been 
pronounced cured. When hospital officials 
proposed to free Shaddy last June, a hear- 
ing was held; and a psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist and social worker testified that Shad- 
dy was cured of any insanity and was not 
dangerous to anyone. Remarked Clinical 
Director George W. Getz: “I really don’t 
know whether he was originally insane; 
but it doesn’t matter. The jury found that 
he was, and he was assigned to us. I real- 
ly feel sorry for juries because of all the 
damn fool things psychiatrists say.” 


t the June hearing, Shaddy was or- 

dered to stay in the hospital, but a fol- 
low-up hearing last week released him. 
The police and prosecutors are angry. 
Says Wichita D.A. Vern Miller: “People 
wonder whether there is something wrong 
with the System. Most of the police on 
the case say he never was insane.” Add- 
ed Deputy Police Chief Bill Cornwell: 
“Part of our problem was that evidence 
procedures today are such that you are un- 
able to say the things that you want toa 
jury.” The prosecution’s view remains the 
same: that Shaddy hoodwinked the psy- 
chiatrists as well as the jury 

As for the inheritance, which was 
cited as a possible motive for the mur- 
ders, there is no way to stop Shaddy 
from getting his share since he was not 
convicted of a felony. But Shaddy prob- 
ably will not get to keep much of his 
new wealth. His legal fees are running 
more than $60,000, and there are doc- 
tors’ bills and sizable payments to be 
made for the several court proceedings 
since his two trials. There will be just 
about enough left for him to attend Wash- 
burn University in Topeka to study 
political science. | 
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S never been easy to pred 
the energy of the future. 


One hundred and fifty years ago 
when our chief source of fuel was 
wood, few people guessed it would 
someday be coul 

Seventy five vears ago. when we 


depended mainly on coal. few peo 


ple foresaw our present dependence 
on petroleum 

Now, as petroleum becomes more 
difficult to find, its similarly difficult 
to predict the energy of the future 


But one thing seems certain: The 
next several generations will be char 
acterized by the use of nrany forms of 
some fumiliar and some new 

loday, Conoco produces oil, natu- 
ral gas. coal and uranium. And what 
we learn from this effort helps us 


energy 


develop tomorrow's energy. For in 
stance, we're working on ways to 
change coal into other useful fort 


such as synthetic gas and oil 


Phus we can help bridge the ime 
gap untul still newer forms of energy 
such as solar, can make an important 
contribution 


At Conoco, we're not certain what 


the future of energy will be. But we're 


helping create it 


(conoco) 


Doing more with energy. 
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A Boy Mayor Has Problems 


Cleveland's top executive may be headed for early retirement 


t 31, Cleveland’s Dennis Kucinich is 
the youngest mayor of any big Amer- 
ican city. Aggressive, bright and ambi- 
tious, he seemed likely to make good on 
his campaign promise to shake up city 
hall and provide more efficient govern- 
ment when he took office last November. 
Since then, Kucinich has indeed shaken 
up Cleveland. But, for the most part, the 
results have bordered on the disastrous 
Last week, after he fired popular Police 
| Chief Richard Hongisto, citizen groups 


began a recall movement that may send 
| the composing room 


Kucinich into early retirement. 
Despite his youth and choirboy looks, 
the 5-ft. 6-in. Kucinich (pronounced Koo- 








Mayor Dennis Kucinich with dummy 7 





The menu never changes 


sin-itch) is a savvy veteran of Cleveland's 
bruising ward politics. The son of a truck 
driver, he grew up on the city’s ethnic, 
working-class West Side (his father is Cro- 
atian, his mother Irish). At 23, he won a 
seat on the city council and six years lat- 
er was elected clerk of courts, the city’s 
second highest elective office. A maverick 
Democrat with a strong anti-Establish- 
ment bias, he has built his power base 
among poor and working-class voters. 
Says he: “They need someone to stand 
| up and fight for them.” Once he even in- 
vited Cleveland’s civic leaders to break- 
fast with him at Tony’s Diner, where he 
has eaten for years. His usual order: two 
bowls of Special K with bananas and a 
steak, which the waitress cuts up for him 
to save him time. 

Witty and energetic, he has great ap- 
peal among the young; he keeps a ven- 
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triloquists dummy in his baronial office 
to entertain visiting schoolchildren. Ku- 
cinich has a large collection of comic 
books and has seen Star Wars six times 
He is a master at manipulating the me- 
dia. On the night that he edged out the of- 
ficial Democratic candidate for mayor by 
only 2,900 votes of the 180,000 cast, Ku- 
cinich was in the newsroom of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, where he once worked 
as a copyboy. While photographers 
clicked their cameras, he sent the edited 
story of his victory by pneumatic tube to 


After becoming mayor, Kucinich 
charged about the city, barking orders and 
firing anyone who he thought was not do- 
ing his job correctly. When _ blizzards 
closed Cleveland’s airport, Kucinich 
sacked the airport director and supervised 
the snow removal himself. 

He soon appointed to high city offic- 
es some 40 zealous followers, about half 
of whom are younger than he is. They 
share his distrust and disdain for bureau- 
crats, but some of them are inexperienced 
Director of Finance Joseph Tegreene, for 
example, is a 24-year-old political science 
graduate of Kenyon College who worked 
as a stockbroker for eight months; No. 2 
slot in the department of Public Safety is 
held by Tonia Grdina, a 21-year-old un- 


dergraduate at Cleveland State Univer- | 


sity. The Kucinich appointees quickly be- 
came known as the City Hall Raiders. 
To their credit, the Raiders rooted out 
hundreds of unproductive bureaucrats, 
mostly middle managers. But many 
Clevelanders complain that some of the 
Raiders have proved to be ruthless and ar- 
rogant. Concedes Kucinich: “The criti- 
cism has some merit as it relates to the 
bureaucracy, but we treat the general 
public with respect.” 


hen it comes to economic issues, 
Kucinich is a real Raider himself. 
He cut the city’s budget by $2.5 million, 
to a total of $129 million for this year. 
He upset the city’s business community 


by rejecting a $41 million federal grant | 


to build an elevated monorail that would 
carry people about the central city. For 
his part, Kucinich wants $1.5 billion in 
federal funds to be spent for new sewers 
in working-class neighborhoods. He also 
opposes as “rip-offs” the city’s practice of 
offering tax abatements to businesses lo- 
cating in distressed areas. One conse- 
quence: Cleveland (pop. 660,000) will 
probably continue to lose manufacturing 
jobs—65,000 since 1969—and population 
ata faster rate than any other major U.S 
city. Kucinich’s views have led to fights 
with the city council, which so far has 
overruled him on 13 issues. 

Kucinich’s worst mistake probably 











was tangling with Chief Hongisto, whom 
he hired last December over the misgiv- 
ings of Cleveland’s conservative, 2,000- 
man police force. Hongisto, a liberal and 
former San Francisco county sheriff, is a 
staunch defender of gay rights and won 
national fame last year by going to jail 
rather than enforce a court order to evict 
elderly residents from a hotel. Hongisto 
quickly won the respect of his force by per- 
sonally patrolling Cleveland’s streets, 
making arrests and enlisting support for 
the police from citizens’ groups, 

As the chief became more popular, 
the mayor grew increasingly unhappy 
with him. Finally, Hongisto touched off | 
a public feud by charging that Mayor Ku- 
cinich was pressuring him to do “uneth- 
ical things.” Kucinich retaliated by giv- 
ing the police chief 30 hours in which to 
prove his charges and then fired Hongis- 
to when he missed the deadline. Two 
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Ousted Police Chief Richard Hongisto 


The challenge still stands. 





hours later, Hongisto described in detail 
six abuses, among them an allegation that 
the mayor had obstructed his efforts to 
clean up the vice squad. Cried Kucinich: 
“He’s concocting these stories so he can 
exit as a hero.” Hongisto then proposed 
that he and the mayor take lie-detector 
tests. Kucinich refused. Said he: “I may 
be dealing with a fellow who is patho- 
logical. His own lie-detector results would 
not be conclusive.” 

Kucinich and Hongisto have taken 
their battle to the public, appearing sep- | 
arately on TV talk shows and granting fre- 
quent interviews to reporters. The first 
wave of mail and phone calls to city hall 
ran heavily in Hongisto’s favor. Indeed, 
if Kucinich’s critics manage to collect the 
37,000 signatures required for his recall, 
Hongisto has hinted that he might run | 
against Kucinichinthenewelection. | 
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Stacy’s Day at the Abortion Clinic 





First she has to get by the right-to-life protesters 


More than 1 million legal abortions 
now take place in the U.S. every year—six 
times as many as in 1970. The fight against 
this increase has also increased, ranging 
from congressional oratory to outbreaks of 
fire bombing in such cities as Omaha, 
Cleveland and Columbus. In most abor- 
tion clinics, though, there is only minor ha- 
rassment as a steady procession of anx- 
ious women arrive to undergo what some 
doctors call “the procedure.” TIME Report- 
er-Researcher Barbara Dolan covered one 
woman's visit to a Manhattan clinic and 


filed this report: 
Ss tacy feels nauseated when she wakes 
up that Saturday morning, but she 
knows she has to make the trip. The week 
| before, she went to the clinic, but she ran 
| away. “I was just sitting there thinking, 
‘Should I or shouldn't I?’ she recalls. 
“But I got scared looking at all those 
machines.” 

Now she is going again. “I said to my- 
| self, ‘I got to go through with it.’ But I 

kept wondering, ‘Why me?’ ” 

Stacy is 18, a high school senior in 
| the Crown Heights section of Brooklyn. 
Now she pulls on blue jeans, a sports shirt, 
and ties her curly hair back with a scarf. 
She wears a tiny teardrop ring to show 
that she is engaged, but her fiancé is not 
making this trip. Stacy and her mother 
set out on the 45-minute subway ride from 
their home to thé Eastern Women’s Cen- 
ter clinic on Manhattan’s East 60th Street. 
They do not speak to each other on the 





crowded train. That whole week, for that 
matter, they have spoken little about the 
abortion. “I figured she was upset or some- 
thing and she didn’t want to scare me,” 
Stacy says later of her mother. 

From the subway they walk three 
blocks to the concrete high-rise that hous- 
es the clinic. A woman is being accosted 
by two strangers as she enters the build- 
ing. “Don’t kill your baby. Please don’t 
kill your baby,” says one of them, Miles 
Dutton, 43, a burly Long Island cabinet- 
maker and father of five. The woman 
brushes past him. “It’s not easy work,” 
sighs his companion, Anne Gilmartin, 44. 
“We're hitting them at a bad time, grab- 
bing them at the last moment.” Another 
woman angrily asks Dutton why he is 
there. “To save a life,” says Dutton, who 
spends his Saturdays outside one or an- 
other of the city’s abortion clinics. Some- 
times there are scuffles. Several times the 
police have been called. 

As Stacy pushes open the door into 
the clinic building, Gilmartin presses 
some pamphlets into her hand. One, with 
color photographs of discarded fetuses, 
has big black words: HUMAN GARBAGE. 
“Did you know this is how big you were 
when you were only eleven weeks old?” 
the pamphlet asks. “From then on you 
breathed [fluid], swallowed, digested and 
urinated ... No new organs began func- 
tioning after that. You just grew more 
mature.” 

Stacy has seen the pamphlets before. 
“It didn’t seem to bother some women 





Abortion counselor at Stacy's clinic using anatomical model to explain “the procedure” 








“Twas just sitting there thinking, ‘Should I or shouldn't 1?" ” 
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who sat in the waiting room reading 
them,” she says softly. On the other hand, 
the pamphlets are “very disturbing” to the 
clinic’s patients, according to Director 
Barbara Methvin, 39, “but by the time 
the women come to us they’ve made up 
their minds.” 

In the eighth-floor clinic’s waiting 
room, Stacy can feel the tension. “Most 
of the women are just like me, scared,” 
she says. There is a quiet murmur as the 
women—of all outlooks and 
—huddle with their friends. A young man 
in blue jeans nervously opens a bag of cof- 
fee grounds and, thinking it is instant cof- 
fee, tries to brew a cup. His long-haired 
girlfriend sits motionless near by, her face 
blank. ABORTION CAN BE LONELY, reads 
a wall poster. From a loudspeaker comes 
the Beatles’ Lucy in the Sky with Dia- 
monds. At intervals a small child cries 
out for his mother. 


ach day more than 60 women pass 

through the clinic. Almost half are un- 
der 22, all but a third are single, more 
than a third are Catholics who come de- 
spite their church’s adamant opposition 
to abortion. They wait, go for blood and 
urine tests, and wait some more. For most, 
the visit takes four to five hours, the abor- 
tion itself only two to three minutes. It 
costs about $150. 

The staff of 41 is friendly, cheery, 
almost ebullient. Their mood helps to 
assuage the fears. So does the counsel- 
ing service, which many clinics do not 
provide. 

On her first trip to the clinic a nurse 
“started lecturing me on how much it costs 
to raise a baby,” Stacy recalls. “She sound- 
ed just like a mother.” This time there 
are no long discussions. Stacy is called in 
for “the procedure,” during which “the 
tissue” will be removed. Most women 
choose to be put to sleep with an intra- 
venous injection of Brevital. “They have 
your legs just like you're going to have a 
baby,” says Stacy. 

The abortion completed, Stacy is 
wheeled into the recovery room. After 15 
minutes, she awakes feeling cramps. One 
woman in the recovery room is vomiting 
into a paper bag, while others are crying 
or moaning. Stacy wants to get out quick- 
ly: “I can’t listen to that.” To bring up 
her blood-sugar level, a staffer gives her 
a cup of ginger ale, some Lorna Doone 
cookies and a Tylenol painkiller. They 
make her feel nauseated again. But soon 
Stacy and her mother are back on the 
street. The fresh air revives her. “I feel 
light,” she says, “so good.” 

Stacy does not want to marry and 
leave home, “not till I'm older like my 
mother.” And she does not want to re- 
peat this day’s sad experience. “I won't 
get any more abortions,” she says. But 
now that it is over, she and her mother 
are off to Alexander’s department store 
for a shopping spree. They try to for- 
get the day by buying new shoes and a 
raincoat Fa 
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SAAB TURBO IS THE POWER OF THE FUTURE. world's finest performance cars. Performance 

The Saab Turbo can be the most exhilarating driving features such as front wheel drive, rack and pinion 

experience of your life. steering, Bilstein shock absorbers, 4-wheel power 
Feel turbo power thrust you on to a highway. Feel assisted disc brakes and rear spoiler. 

turbo power shoot you ahead when it's time to pass. Conte into the future. Test the Saab Turbo. And be 
The Saab turbocharged unit—here symbolized by ready to unleash yourself. $9,998* 
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takes the turbo power of the Indianapolis 500 and 
Le Mans and harnesses that power to work at 
speeds you drive daily. 
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P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat visiting Palestinian units on the banks of the Litani 





Israeli Defense Minister Ezer Weizman (left) talking with 
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Searching for a Fig Leaf 





Sadat is hoping for an accommodation from the Israelis 


here is a very severe differ- 
ah ence between us,” Anwar 
Sadat concluded sadly last 


week after the latest meeting 
between Israeli ‘and Egyptian officials 
The renewed effort was indeed a failure, 
since the two sides remained deadlocked 
on a variety of issues. But perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about the meet- 
ing was that, coming as it did only two 
weeks after the Israeli invasion of south- 
ern Lebanon, it had taken place at all 
At midweek Israel's Defense Minister 
Ezer Weizman flew to Cairo for the fifth 
| time since last November. This was the 
first high-level meeting between Israeli 
and Egyptian officials in nearly two 
months, and for that reason alone was in- 
terpreted by some observers as a new, ten- 
talive step toward serious negotiations 
After two rounds of talks, and three hours 
of discussion between Sadat and Weiz- 
man, the Egyptian government an- 
nounced that the Israelis had offered no 
new proposals and that there would be 
no more formal meetings of the political 
or military committees until Jerusalem 
had changed its position, notably on the 
| future status of the West Bank and Gaza 
| Nonetheless, the Weizman visit was like- 
| ly to be the first of a series of informal 
| talks aimed at getting the full-scale ne- 
| gotiations moving again 
| 
| 


A few days earlier, Weizman had 


massy, urging that the two meet to review 
the results of the recent and unsuccessful 
talks in Washington between Israeli Pre- 
mier Menachem Begin and President 
Carter, Gamassy referred the proposal to 
Sadat, observing that he was not sure 
whether the Egyptians should meet with 
any Israeli officials while the Israeli 
armed forces were still in southern Leba- 
non. Sadat overruled the objection, noting 
that Weizman had emphasized in his let- 
ter that the Israelis were getting ready to 
pull out of Lebanon, and that that was 
good enough for him 

On Weizman’s previous visits to Cai- 
ro (along a flight route that he jocularly re- 
fers to as “the Weizman corridor’), the 
Egyptians had allowed him to mingle with 
the masses. This time they kept him vir- 
tually out of sight of both the press and the 
public. Apparently the Egyptians did not 
want the Israelis to exploit the visit as ev- 
idence that Jerusalem is growing more 
flexible in its pursuit of peace; indeed, the 
Cairo government emphatically denied 
Israeli reports that the visit marked a re- 
sumption of formal negotiations 

What most seriously divides the two 
sides is the issue of Palestinian self-de- 
termination. Sadat wants the Israelis to 
accept the “Aswan summit language” fa- 
vored by Sadat and Carter at their Jan- 
uary meeting: a declaration by both sides 


| that the Palestinians should be allowed 


written to his Egyptian counterpart, War | 


Minister Mohammed Abdel Ghany Ga- 


28 


to participate in determining their own fu- 
ture, and that the Palestinian problem 


must be solved “in all its aspects.” Begin 
has budged slightly from his previous po- 
sition, but still wants to restrict Palestin- 
ian participation to those living in the 
West Bank and Gaza. Sadat insists on in- 
cluding those in the diaspora; otherwise, 
he argues, the problem cannot be solved 
“in all its aspects.” The Aswan summit 
language, say the Egyptians, is the “fig 
leaf’ that Sadat must have if he hopes to 
make bilateral negotiations respectable in 
the eyes of his doubting fellow Arabs 

If Sadat ever gets that concession, he 
will quickly commend it to the other Ar- 
abs as the basis for a comprehensive set- 
tlement, and will leave it to the others to 
do their own negotiating with the Israe- 
lis. At that point, Egypt and Israel could 
quickly reach an agreement on the Sinai, 
leading to what many Arabs fear would 
be a separate peace, This prospect alarms 
them, because it could perpetuate the split | 
within the Arab world and render the Ar- 
abs incapable thereafter of mounting a se- 


| rious military threat to Israel 


The tone of the Cairo meeting was 
friendly, Weizman is clearly Sadat’s favor- 
ite Israeli; the Egyptian leader said of his 
guest last week: “I have confidence in him 
He is true to his country and to peace.” 
But later, trying to sum up the present sta- 
tus of the peace talks, Sadat was pessimis- 
tic as he told TIME: “No one can agree to 
what Begin is saying. He wants peace, 
land and sovereignty—everything. My 
initiative was an attempt to jump over the 
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Egyptian President Anwar Sadat at rest house near Cairo 
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Priest giving Communion during celebration of Easter 
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Mass for French U.N. troops 





psychological barriers. My visit to Jerusa- 
lem said, ‘We recognize you, we are ask- 
ing for normal relations and open borders, 
we want to be good neighbors.’ But look at 
the result. We agreed to direct negotia- 
tions and normal relations. Mr. Begin 
gives nothing at all and says Judea and Sa- 
maria belong to Israel. ‘Tell Begin that re- 
peating this is an insult to me; tell him that 
it is an insult to keep the settlements and 
guard them with the Israeli army.’ That is 
what I told Weizman to tell Begin 
“Begin’s proposal is to legalize the 
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Young Palestinian soldier greets U.N. troops 
Facing a worse dilemma than before. 
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occupation, while we ask that the land be 
liberated. Let me be frank. The desperate 
state of the Palestinians is pushing them to 
fanaticism. Begin’s hard line damages ev- 
erything and pushes them to desperation.” 

Menachem Begin quite obviously does 
not agree. But other Israeli voices and sen- 
timents suggest that disenchantment with 
Begin is beginning to grow. A poll pub- 
lished last week by the Tel Aviv news- 
paper Ha aretz disclosed that on the eve 
of Begin’s trip to Washington in mid- 
March the Premier's popularity rating 
stood at 59.4%—not bad by the lights of 
Israeli politics, but down sharply from his 
showing of 68.4% in January and 78.3% 
in December. Even Begin’s Foreign Min- 
ister Moshe Dayan told TIME last week 
that Israel must seek a new relationship 
with its Arab neighbors. Said he: “I bear 
in mind that we have to be bold enough 
to take daring new steps.” 

In the Knesset, meanwhile, Opposi- 
tion Leader Shimon Peres attacked the 
Begin government's policy of permitting 
the establishment of new settlements in 
the occupied territories. Taking issue with 
Begin’s hard-line interpretation of United 
Nations Resolution 242, Peres argued that 
Jerusalem should acknowledge that the 
document applies to Israeli withdrawal 
from some of the West Bank and Gaza (as 
well as from the other occupied territo- 
ries), To accept the original intent of 242, 
said Peres, “might not bring King Hussein 
of Jordan into the negotiating process, but 
it would enable Israel to conclude an 
agreement with President Sadat.” After 
eight hours of heated debate, the Knesset 


supported Begin’s peace plan by a vote of | 


64 to 32, but several members of Begin’s 
coalition partner, the Democratic Move- 


| ment for Change, abstained. 


The focus of national attention still re- 
mained on southern Lebanon, though 
most Israelis assumed that the withdrawal 
of their forces would continue. Jerusalem 
officials believed that although the inva- 
sion had killed or wounded 2,000 civilians 
and had made 265,000 homeless, it had 
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damaged the fighting ability of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. The Israelis 
said they had captured some 20 tanks, 100 
artillery pieces and a large number of 
rocket launchers. Last week they discov- 
ered a huge bunker near Tyre that was full 
of naval equipment and explosives, obvi- 
ously in preparation for another naval op- 
eration against Israel. The Palestinians, 
however, maintain that their fighting abil- 
ity remains intact and the military equip- 
ment losses are of no consequence. P.L.O 
Leader Yasser Arafat said his forces 
would observe the ceasefire as long as the 
U.N. replaced the Israelis in south Leba- 
non. But on a visit to his troops (many of 
them mere youngsters) on the banks of the 
Litani River he said he was prepared to 
fight on as long as necessary 

U.N. peacekeeping forces, mean- 
while, were gradually moving into place 
in southern Lebanon. After attending an 
Easter Mass in the field, French U.N 
troops took up such tasks as maintaining 
checkpoints and guarding the port of 
Tyre 


he big question is how long it will 
take the U.N. force to establish a 
presence that the Israelis feel will 
justify their complete withdrawal 
The P.L.O. guerrillas have promised to 
observe the prevailing cease-fire only so 
long as it suits their purpose. As a high- 
ranking Palestinian official told TIME 
Correspondent Dean Brelis: “We are pre- 
pared to resume military operations 
whenever and wherever we feel the al- 
liance between Israelis and Lebanese 
Christians is planning new moves to en- 
danger our presence in the south.” 
The Israelis, on the other hand, were 
concerned about whether the U.N. is ca- 
pable of preventing the Palestinians from 


returning to the border area. If they do | 


come back, the Israelis will face a worse 
dilemma than before: whether or not to 
raid an area containing not only guerril- 
las but also U.N. soldiers who are des- 
perately trying to keep the peace oT 
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Weizman: “Not Here for Oil or Silver” 


Israel's Defense Minister, Ezer 
Weizman, is as well known to his coun- 
trymen for his wry wit as for his distin- 
guished war record. Last week, before fly- 
ing to Cairo for discussions with Egypt's 
President Sadat and War Minister Mo- 
hammed Abdel Ghany Gamassy, Weiz- 
man informally addressed a TIME news 
tour of businessmen and editors about his 
country’s problems. Excerpts: 


i was born and bred in Israel, I was 
54 in June and I have been fight- 
ing for almost 40 years. There are his- 
torical reasons why our ancestors de- 
cided to build the Jewish state in Pal- 
estine and not in California. We’re 
not here just because we thought 
the sand of the Negev or the arid 
land of old Palestine was a place 
where we could drill for oil or could 
find silver. To be honest, I used to 
go to San Diego quite a lot before 
I was plunged back into politics, 
and I always used to say, “Why, 
why, did our ancestors not go to 
San Diego?” 

> For President Sadat to come to 
Israel was something magnificent. 
But as a result of this euphoria, he 
expected that anything that he said 
or wished must be done. I told him 
seven weeks ago in Aswan, and I 
hope he will excuse me if I repeat 
something I told him there, “Pres- 
ident Sadat, what you did by com- 
ing to Jerusalem I usually refer to 
as the equivalent of the act of the 
first man landing on the moon.” 
He enjoyed this very much. But then 
I told him, “But Mr. President, the 
first man on the moon came back 
down to earth. The problem now 
is how can everyone return to earth 
and stop orbiting. I think you have 
to realize, the Egyptians have to re- 
alize, that you cannot forget 30 years 
of misunderstanding, 30 years of 
hard battles.” 

> In any peace agreement we shall have 
to bear in mind the security problems 
of Israel. I had the dubious pleasure 
the morning of May 13, 1948, of hav- 
ing a Jordanian column trying to cut 
the country in half. I wouldn't like that 
to happen again. When President Sa- 
dat, in Ismailia, got a little Rg rae 
with me and said, “Ezer, if this 


Aviv in May 1948, and look where we 
are now. Let’s not start chasing each 
other again.” 

> The Egyptians did a 90° turn in their 


policy by coming here and offering us 
peace. We did a 90° turn by going all 
the way toward them in Sinai and some 
of the way in the West Bank. People al- 
ways claim that from a security point 
of view, perhaps we are exaggerating. 
I would like to remind you that we are 
3 million, surrounded by about 100 mil- 
lion. It’s very interesting to be part of 
a 3 million population surrounded di- 
rectly by 70 million to 80 million and 
be branded an aggressor. It’s a very 
good compliment, but I wish we didn’t 
have it. 

>» The West Bank was never a sover- 
eign part of Jordan. The U.S. never rec- 
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Israel's Defense Minister, Ezer Weizman 
The first man on the moon came back to earth. 


ognized the annexation. The Gaza strip 
was never a sovereign part of Egypt. 
Egypt doesn’t want it, doesn’t claim it. 
Egypt says, and President Carter says, 
that they don’t want a Palestinian state 
on the West Bank. So to whom should 
we return it? Why can’t we talk about 
some common effort to rule, to govern, 
to administer the West Bank? Isn’t there 
some logic in Israel’s proposal for au- 
tonomy for the West Bank, since it has 
never been functionally part of either 
Jordan or Israel? 

> Ever since we started in 1948, our air 
force has had priority targets—for 
bombing Egypt, Libya, all over the 
place, even to the U.S:! iy ey We 


never had such targets in Saudi Arabia, 
because its wealth is all east of the Per- 
sian Gulf and we had no reason to at- 
tack them. But now there is the Tabuk 
airbase, about 180 miles from Eilat—in 
the middle of miles and miles and miles 
of sand. Why is it there? Not to defend 
Saudi Arabia, but to be able to take part 
in a battle against Israel. So why should 
the U.S. sell them the most sophisticated 
war toys while we are in the middle of 
peace negotiations? 
> I don’t want to be critical of Hussein, 
he’s got problems. He’s a King, and who 
am I to criticize Kings? I've never met 
him—not secretly, not clandestinely, but 
I hope to meet him some day. I think 
he made a few mistakes. I think he made 
a mistake when he attacked us in '67. I 
4 think he made a mistake when he 
did not attack us in ‘73. I think he 
made a mistake when he didn’t 
come to see Sadat in Jerusalem in 
77. But what does he claim about 
1967? On the morning of June 5, we 
sent a message to Hussein through 
the good offices of the U.N.: “Don’t 
start and we won't.” When the 
shooting began, there was no plan 
for attacking the West Bank. The 
next thing we knew, he was shoot- 
ing at [Israeli] Jerusalem, at the ci- 
vilian quarters. When we took the 
West Bank, Hussein said, “But Nas- 
ser told me that you were burning.” 
Among us Jews there are differ- 
ences of opinion—on tactics, on 
principles. But you'd be surprised 
how united we can be. All the ru- 
mors now are that people are am- 
bushing Prime Minister Begin, but 
he has gone through many ambush- 
es in his life. He went through Si- 
beria, Poland, the British period, and 
he will live through this period too. 
> People forget why we moved into 
the Sinai in 1967. The straits were 
closed, the Egyptian army marched 
into the Sinai with 800 tanks, the 
whole world sat back and said, “It 
was very nice knowing you for 19 
years.” Noone came to help us. King 
Hussein signed an alliance with Nas- 
ser, may his soul rest in peace. General 
Gamassy told me that from the Egyp- 
tian point of view, 1967 was a great mis- 
take. How do I know that, when I come 
to an agreement with them and go back 
to the 1967 borders, that one day there 
will be not a good Gamassy but a bad 
Gamassy, that there'll be a different 
President who will think that his agree- 
ment with us is wrong? We are willing 
to take phenomenal risks. But let’s not 
forget what has happened in the last 30 
years. I believe there is more than a 
chance [for peace], but I wouldn’t like 
people to believe that there is an easy 
way and a simple way. 
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Look what happens when 
RCA turns your television 
into SelectaVision: 














































You get your rest. Tele- 
vision can keep you 
up late. But 
SelectaVision 
will silently 
record your 
late, late fa- 
vorite while you're 
fast asleep. Just an- 
other reason to 
like Selecta- 
Vision's built- 


You get the best 
of television when- 
ever you want. Tele- 
} vision shows you what 
it wants to show you. 
But with a SelectaVision 
Video Cassette Recorder, you 


can video tape your favorites to in timer. And 
see again when you want. You Sele cta- 
a\can put up to 4 hours of the Vision's 4- 


best television on a single hour recording ability. 


SelectaVision cassette. 


You get to be astar. With SelectaVision’s 
optional black and white camera, you 
can make your own home video tape 
“movies.”’ A single SelectaVision cas- 
sette can store up to 4 hours of your 
favorite television scenes (the ones with 
your family in them). 


You get out and see the world 
again. With television, you miss 
shows when you go out. But you 
can preset SelectaVision's 
built-in timer and your fa- 
vorite show will automati- 
cally be recorded for you. 
Because Selecta- 
Vision records 
up to 4 hours f 
without] 
changing cas- 
settes, you 
won't miss the 
exciting con- 
clusion. 








= hw You get the best 
Eé of both channels. With 


television, you have to make some unpleasant decisions. 
Like what to watch when two terrific shows are on at the 
same time. With SelectaVision, you'll see them both. You 
can watch one while SelectaVision records the other. 


You get an unsurpassed home video recording 
system. RCA SelectaVision gives you 4 full hours of 
record/playback in a single cassette. A built-in 
digital timer. A remote pause control for chair-side 
editing. Even an optional television camera. Your 
RCA SelectaVision Dealer is ready to demonstrate it 
all for you. Go see him. And start watching Selecta- 
Vision. You'll love it. 





Caution: The unauthorized recording 
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NewCamel Lights | 





Everybody knows the problem. 


Ordinary low tar cigarettes can’t deliver the full measure of satisfaction 
that's the very reason you smoke. 


Now Camel Lights has the solution. 
‘ The famous, richer-tasting Camel blend has been reformulated for low tar filter 
: smoking. With just 9mg. tar. The result: a rich, rewarding, truly satisfying taste. | 


What’s in a name? 

ie Satisfaction, if the name is Camel. All the flavor and satisfaction that's 

been missing in your low tar cigarette. With a name like Camel Lights, you know 
exactly what to expect. Try one pack. The solution could be in your hands. 


3 Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





j a 9 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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If necessary, heanng aid Sdopigey dre frodte ee your telephone company... The Mickey MOUS Phone...c) Walt-Drs dic 
Her very own phone. anybody else you care about. So you can choose a phone that’s 
Now you can give a gift that Because Bell telephones come in genuinely her (or him). And still give a 
expresses your love by giving a phone _ all sorts of shapes and colors and styles. ‘phone that’s genuine Bell. 
that expresses your mother. And with all kinds of customized 
Or your father. Or brother. Or calling services. 
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A Touch of Cohabitation 





Look who's playing the Palace 


he stately iron gates of the presiden- 
tial Elysée Palace functioned like a re- 


| volving door last week as Valéry Giscard 


d’Estaing’s political opponents swiftly re- 
sponded to his post-election appeal for 


| “relaxation,” “coexistence” and “reason- 
able cohabitation” among all parties. The 


first major leftist figure to enter the once 


| impenetrable palace was Socialist Leader 


Frangois Mitterrand, whose hopes of gov- 
erning France had suffered a shattering 
defeat. Mitterrand was ceremoniously 
greeted by Elysée Secretary General Jean 
Frangois-Poncet, who ushered the grim 


| leftist into the sumptuous Golden Salon 


that once served as Charles de Gaulle’s 
private office. There, Mitterrand shook 
hands with the victorious Giscard, 


| brought out his meticulously prepared 


notes and proceeded to deliver a 14-hour 
presentation, which an Elysée spokesman 
later euphemistically called a “moderate 
and relaxed discussion.” 

In most other Western countries, such 
a handshake and discussion would scarce- 
ly be considered an earthshaking event. 
In the U.S., of course, Republican lead- 
ers regularly drop by the White House to 
argue with Jimmy Carter. But in France, 
the opposition has traditionally been 
treated with about as much regard as a 
gallon jug of Manischewitz wine. Indeed, 
the meeting between Mitterrand and Gis- 


| card was the first encounter between a 





key opposition leader and an elected Pres- 
ident since the founding of the Fifth Re- 
public in 1958. 

Both Giscard and Mitterrand were 
aware that the popular vote (48.4% for 
the left, 51.6% for the center-right) sig- 
naled widespread unease in the nation. 
Accordingly, Giscard saw the necessity of 
inviting the leftist opinions—even though, 
as it turned out, those opinions were bor- 
ingly familiar. Essentially, Mitterrand 
was seeking to persuade Giscard to give 
France’s 13.9 million leftist voters a great- 
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Press huddling outside Palace 


An earthshaking series of one-day stands. 


French Communist Party Chief Georges Marchais arriving at the Elysée Palace for his meeting with President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
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er voice in political life. He asked for equal | 
time for opposition leaders on govern- | 
ment-controlled television and radio. He 
also pressed for their increased partici- | 
pation in the National Assembly. Final- | 
ly, he reiterated his party’s call for pro- 
portional representation in parliamentary 
and local elections. 

On the same day, Giscard received 
the visit of his archrival, Gaullist Leader 
Jacques Chirac. After a private 65-min- 
ute talk, Chirac said only that “we dis- 
cussed the political situation, but this is 
neither the time nor the place to make | 
any comments.” Still, it seemed clear that 
the Gaullist had voiced his displeasure at 
the President's “opening to the left.” 





ater in the week came Georges Séguy, 

leader of the huge Communist-dom- 
inated C.G.T. (General Confederation of 
Labor), Communist Party Chief Georges 
Marchais, and Robert Fabre, head of the 
Left Radical Party that had been allied 
with the Socialists and Communists in 
the elections. Séguy’s “demands” came 
straight out of the handbook of inflation: 
across-the-board salary increases, includ- 
ing a 37% hike in the minimum wage to 
$520 a month, and increases in pensions 
and other social benefits. Marchais spent 
an hour with Giscard, pleading, he said, 
on behalf of “millions of workers who 
have reached the limit of their endur- 
ance.” Afterward, the Communist leader 
declared: “I am convinced that the [cen- 
ter-right] majority will not solve the coun- 
try’s problems better tomorrow than it did 
yesterday.” Translation: Giscard need not 
expect any warm cohabitation with the | 
Communists in the foreseeable future. 

Giscard’s final visitor was Premier 
Raymond Barre, who presented his res- 
ignation—a mere formality. At week’s 
end Giscard reappointed Barre, confident 
that the Premier’s austerity programs 
were the essential measures needed to 
hold back inflation. Austerity was not ex- 
actly what the leftist leaders had in mind, 
but then, Mitterrand, Marchais and the | 
others know that Giscard’s engagement 
at the Palace runs to 1981, while theirs | 
were only one-day stands. a | 
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WITH WHAT MINOLTA KNOWS ABOUT CAMERAS 
AND WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT YOURSELE 
WE CAN MAKE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES TOGETHER. 


If you've considered buying a 35mm 
single lens reflex camera, you may have 
wondered how to find the right one 
out of the bewildering array of models 
and features available. 

And with good reason, since the 
camera you choose will have a lot to 
do with how creative and rewarding 
your photography will be. 

What you pay for your camera 
shouldn’t be your only consideration, 
especially since there are some very 
expensive cameras that won't give you 
some of the features you really need. 
So ask yourself how you'll be using the 
camera and what kind of pictures 
you'll be taking. Your answers could 
save a lot of money. 

How automatic 

should your camera be? 
Basically, there are two kinds of auto- 
matic 35mm SLR’s. Both use advanced 
electronics to give you perfectly 
exposed pictures with point, focus and 
shoot simplicity. The difference is in 
creative control. 

For landscapes, still lifes, portraits 
and the like, you'll want an aperture- 
priority camera. It lets you set the lens 
opening, while it sets the 


shutter speed automatically. 

This way, you control depth-of-field. 
That’s the area of sharpness in front of 
and behind your subject. Many pro 
photographers believe that depth-of- 
field is the most important factor in 
creative photography. 

At times you may want to control 
the motion of your subject. You can do 
this with an aperture-priority camera 
by changing the lens opening until the 
camera sets the shutter speed necessary 
to freeze or blur a moving subject. Or 
you can use a shutter-priority camera, on 
which you set the shutter speed first 
and the camera sets the lens automati- 
cally. 

Minolta makes both types of auto- 
matic camera. The Minolta XG-7 is 
moderately priced and offers aperture- 
priority automation, plus fully manual 
control. The Minolta XD-11 is some- 
what more expensive, but it’s the 
world’s only 35mm SLR with both 
aperture and shutter-priority automa- 
tion, plus full manual control. 


The XD-11 is so advanced that during 


shutter-priority operation it will actu- 
ally make exposure corrections you fail 
to make. 

Do you really need an 

automatic camera? 

Automation makes fine photography 
easier. But if you do some of the work 
yourself, you can save a lot of money 
and get pictures every bit as good. 

In this case, you might consider a 
Minolta SR-T. These are semi-auto- 
matic cameras. They have built-in, 
through-the-lens metering systems that 
tell you exactly how to set the lens and 
shutter for perfect exposure. You just 
align two indicators in the viewfinder. 

What to expect when you look 

into the camera’s viewfinder. 
The finder should give you a clear, 
bright view of your subject. Not just in 
the center, but even along the edges 
and in the corners. Minolta SLR’s have 
bright finders, so that composing and 
focusing are effortless, even in dim 
light. And focusing aids in Minolta 


Minolta makes all kinds of 35mm SLR’s, 
so our main concem is that you get 
exactly the right camera for your needs, 
Whether that means the Minolta XD-11, 
the most advanced camera in the world. 
Or the easy-to-use and moderately priced 
Minolta XG-7. Or the very economical 
Minolta SR-T cameras. 





Automatic sequence 

photography is easy 

when you combine a 

Minolta XD-11 or 

XG-7 with optional 

Auto Winder and Electroflash 200X. 


viewfinders make it easy to take criti- 
cally sharp pictures. 

Information is another thing you 
can expect to find in a well-designed 
finder. Everything you need to know 
for a perfect picture is right there in a 
Minolta finder. 

In the Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, 
red light emitting diodes tell you what 
lens opening or shutter speed is being 
set automatically and warn against 
under or overexposure. In Minolta 
SR-T cameras, two pointers come 
together as you adjust the lens and 
shutter for correct exposure. 

Do you need an auto winder? 
You do if you like the idea of sequence 
photography, or simply want the lux- 
ury of power assisted film advancing. 
Minolta auto winders will advance one 
picture at a time, or continuously at 
about two per second. With advan- 
tages not found in others, like up to 
50% more pictures with a set of batter- 
ies and easy attachment to the camera 
without removing any caps. Optional 
auto winders are available for both the 
Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, but not for 
Minolta SR-T cameras. 

How about electronic flash? 
An automatic electronic flash can be 
added to any Minolta SLR for easy, 
just about foolproof indoor photog- 
raphy without the bother of flashbulbs. 
For the XD-11 and XG-7, Minolta 
makes the Auto Electroflash 200X. It 
sets itself automatically for flash expo- 
sure, and it sets the camera 
automatically for use with 
flash. An LED in the view- faa | 
finder signals when the r\ 
200X is ready to fire. Most 
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unusual: the Auto Electroflash 200X 
can fire continuously in perfect 
synchronization with Minolta auto 
winders. Imagine being able to take a 
sequence of 36 flash pictures without 
ever taking your finger off the button. 
You should be comfortable 
with your camera. 
The way a camera feels in your hands 
can make a big difference in the way 
you take pictures. 

The Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, for 
instance, are compact, but not 
cramped. Lightweight, but with a solid 
feeling of quality. Oversized controls 
are positioned so that your fingers fall 
naturally into place. And their elec- 
tronically controlled shutters are 
incredibly smooth and quiet. 

Minolta SR-T’s give you the heft 
and weight of a slightly larger camera, 
but with no sacrifice in handling con- 
venience. As in all Minolta SLR’s, 
“human enginecring” 
insures smooth, 
effortless 
operation. 

Are extra 

features 

important? 

If you use 

them, there 

are a lot of 

extras that can make your 
photography more creative and 
convenient. Depending on the Minolta 
model you choose, you can get: multiple 
exposures with pushbutton ease 
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(even with an auto winder). A window 
to show that film is advancing prop- 
erly. A handy memo 
holder that holds the 
4 end of a film box to 
remind you of what 
film you're using. And 
a self-timer. 
What about the lens 
system? 
The SLR you buy 
should have a system 
of lenses big enough 
to satisfy your needs, 
not only today, but 
five years from today. 
The patented Minolta bayonet mount 
lets you change lenses with less than a 
quarter turn. There are almost 40 
Minolta lenses available, ranging from 
7.5mm fisheye to 1600mm supertele- 
photo, including macro and zoom 
lenses and the world’s smallest 


500mm lens. 
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The electronic viewfinder: LED's tell 
you what the camera is doing automati- 
cally to give you correct exposure. 


The match-needle viewfinder: just 
align two indicators for correct ex- 
posure. Because you're doing some of 
the work, you can save some money. 


What's next? 
Think about how you'll use your 
camera and ask your photo dealer 
to let you try a Minolta. Compare 
it with other cameras in its price 
range. You'll soon see why more Ameri- 
cans buy Minolta than any other 
brand of SLR. For literature, write 
Minolta Corp., 101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, New Jersey 07446. 
In Canada: Minolta Camera 
(Canada) Inc., Ontario. 


Specitcations subject to change 
without notice. 


T YOU TO HAVE THE RIGHT CAMERA. 
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Communiqué (above) and Moro's letter 
Police search for kidnapers 
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ITALY 


ALetter from Aldo Moro 


World | 





The former Premier sends a poignant message from captivity 


Dear Francesco, 

While sending you a friendly greeting, 
lam obliged by these difficult circumstanc- 
es to present to you some realistic thoughts, 
fully aware of your responsibilities, which 
I respect ... I am considered a political 
prisoner and being tried, as president of 
the Christian Democrats, for my respon- 
sibilities of the last 30 years ... Weigh 
your actions carefully in order to avoid fur- 
ther evil ... In the given circumstances, be- 
sides humanitarian reasons, what becomes 
apparent is the reason of state. Most of all 
this reason of state means that in my pres- 
ent condition I find myself under full and 
uncontrolled domination. There is the risk 
that 1 will be induced to talk in a manner 
that could be dangerous ... May God 
enlighten you for the best ... With most 
affectionate regards, Aldo Moro. 


hat signed, handwritten, five-page 
letter was purportedly from kidnaped 
Christian Democratic leader and former 


| Premier Aldo Moro. Addressed to Italy’s 


Interior Minister Francesco Cossiga, it 
was delivered simultaneously last week to 


| newspaper offices in Rome, Milan, Turin 
| and Genoa. The grave, poignant message 


never said so directly, but the suggestion 
it contained was unmistakable: it was an 
appeal to Italian authorities to bargain 
with the Red Brigades terrorists who had 
abducted Moro two weeks earlier. 

Police said the signature and hand- 
writing appeared to be authentic. Accord- 
ing to Luciano Infelisi, the chief judicial 
investigator on the case, the letter also 
seemed to show every sign of having been 
written under duress. It was accompanied 
by the Red Brigades’ third communiqué, 


| but once again the kidnapers failed to 


specify any demands for Moro’s release. 
Typed on the same IBM electric as the 
first two communiqués, it merely gave an- 
other menacing progress report: “Moro’s 
interrogation is proceeding with the com- 
plete collaboration of the prisoner.” 

Moro’s letter argued that “the doc- 
trine according to which advantage must 
not accrue to kidnaping does not apply 
to political circumstances where a sure 
and incalculable damage is done not only 
to the person but to the state itself.” It 
pointed out that all other countries, ex- 
cept Israel and West Germany, had saved 
kidnap victims “in a positive way.” It re- 
ferred to past political exchanges between 
the Soviet Union and Chile, “many ex- 
changes of spies,” and the expulsion of 
dissidents from the Soviet Union. 

In addition to pleading in this oblique 
fashion for his own life, Moro warned au- 
thorities to consider the consequences to 
the government if he should be forced to 
disclose state secrets. Moro suggested that 
the Vatican could be useful in the case. 





He did not explain how, though the im- 
plicit thought was that the Church might 
be used as an intermediary—as indeed it 
has offered to be in several terrorist cases 
before. The government kept a strict of- 
ficial silence on the letter. But after de- | 
liberations, the ruling Christian Demo- 
crats, as well as the Communists and other 
parties, agreed that the answer to nego- 
tiating with the kidnapers must be no. 

Even as Italians puzzled over the let- 
ter and awaited the terrorists’ next mes- 
sage, the country seemed to have recov- 
ered its nerve after the initial shock of the 
kidnaping and the murder of Moro’s five 
bodyguards. The trial in Turin of 15 Red 
Brigades defendants resumed as sched- 
uled, and the government intensified its 
effort to strengthen its legal recourses 
against terrorism. Following new mea- 
sures introduced the week before—life im- 
prisonment for kidnap-murder and wider 
discretionary powers for police—the Jus- 
tice Ministry announced a $94 million 
plan aimed at improving the judicial sys- 
tem and prison facilities. 

Premier Giulio Andreotti made a de- 
liberate effort to show that the govern- 
ment was operating as usual. He conduct- 
ed meetings on the economy and 
distributed a promised economic policy 
report. This week he will receive Greek 
Premier Constantine Caramanlis in 
Rome, then travel to a Common Market 
summit meeting in Copenhagen. Said a 
Cabinet official: “The greatest danger of 
the kidnaping is that the normal activity 
of the government might be diverted. To 
forget the economy would be to play into 
the hands of the terrorists.” 





t the same time, the exhaustive hunt 

for Moro and his captors continued. 
Police threw everything into the search, 
including dogs and helicopters. Military 
and police roadblocks created long but pa- 
tient queues on the autostrade. Not so pa- 
tient was the tone of a message sent to 
Rome's daily // Messaggero. Italian un- 
derworld bosses, supposedly annoyed that 
the intensive police presence was hurting 
business, issued an “ultimatum” demand- 
ing Moro’s release by 4 p.m. last Thursday 
—or else the boys from the mob would 
see to it that their colleagues behind bars 
would bump off Red Brigades members 
who were in prison. 

The warning was believed to be a 
hoax, but criminals nonetheless had good 
reason for wanting Moro found. Common 
crime in the capital has dropped 60%. 
Car thefts, which total as many as 150 
a day in Rome, have declined dramat- 
ically. Police are recovering between 40 
and 60 stolen autos a day: the thieves 
abandon them for fear of being caught 
ata roadblock. a 
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Why do so many women worry 
about vitamins when they're pregnant, 
and stop when theyre not? 













































If you've ever been pregnant, or plan to have a 
baby someday, you should know how important good 
nutrition is to health. 

During pregnancy, the female body changes so 
as to favor the fetus. In turn, this process affects 
vitamin levels. 

Research has proved that pregnant women 
have substantially lower vitamin levels than 
their fetuses. In fact, a fetus can have two to 
five times more B vitamins than its mother 
does. This is because the growing, unborn 
child gets its nourishment directly from its 
mother’s blood. So, while the fetus is 
getting the lion’s share of B vitamins, its 
mother may be coming up short. 

Don’t miss the vitamins you need. 
Vitamin B, is necessary for proper 
function of the heart and nervous system. 

B, helps skin stay healthy and 
maintains body tissues. 

B, is important for healthy teeth and 
gums, the red blood cells and the nervous 
system. 

Vitamin B,, prevents anemia and 
also helps the nervous system. 

Folic acid maintains the functions of 
the intestinal tract. 

Before and after birth: 
nutrition counts. 

Studies have proved that one third of 
all pregnant women also have a folic acid 
vitamin deficiency, a condition that could 
lead to certain forms of anemia. 

There is also evidence which shows 
that poor nutrition in a pregnant 
woman can affect the transfer of nutri- 
ents to the fetus. 

Because of the importance of 
vitamins during pregnancy, the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences recommends a 
vitamin intake increase of 25 to 50%. 

Even after birth, vitamins are 
important. Nursing mothers who are 
not receiving adequate nutrition 
suffer a reduction in milk. 

On the other hand, an 
increase in the mother’s 
vitamin intake rapidly raises 
the level of vitamins in her milk. 


Vitamins are essential to everyone's health. 

The body requires vitamins and minerals to 
maintain its life support systems. These 
micro-nutrients are essential elements in the 
body’s process of converting food to energy and in 
building body tissues. 

Facts prove that it’s very possible to come up 

. ’ short on vitamins over a period of time with 

at # ss FS gradual depletion of body stores. Then, 
o£) ; s once levels are significantly depleted, 
noticeable symptoms can result. 

You can lose your appetite and then 
body weight. Often increased 
irritableness, sleeplessness or 

constant drowsiness occur. 

Lowering of vitamin levels over 
extended periods can change your 
body's chemistry and, in turn, result in 
abnormal metabolism. This then can 
affect your performance. 


You don’t have to be pregnant 
to need extra vitamins. 

If you take birth control pills you could need 
extra folic acid, B,, B., Bj. and up to ten times 
the normal amount of vitamin B,. 

These increased nutritional needs have been 
confirmed in several studies. However, your own 
physician should be consulted. 

Men as well as women 
may need extra vitamins. 

A lot of things you do in everyday living affect 
your vitamin needs. 

If you drink, smoke, diet or happen to be sick, 
you may be robbing your body of vitamins. 

There are a variety of ways to make sure 
you get enough vitamins. First, eat a balanced 
diet and look at the nutritional labels of the 
foods you buy. Today, many foods are vitamin 
enriched or fortified. 

Just to be sure, you can take vitamin sup- 
plements daily. There are a number of differ- 
ent formulations including multiple vitamins 
and B-complex with C, as well as supplements of 
individual vitamins. 

Since vitamins are essential for good health, 
isn’t it worth a few cents a day to protect 
yourself? 

Vitamin Information Service, 

Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley, N. J. 07110. 


Your health is our concern. eT 
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CRIME 


Empain’s Ordeal 





“Tt’s over. Let him go.” 


he haggard figure leaning against a 
lamppost outside a branch of Paris’ 
famed Drugstore bore so little resem- 
blance to the familiar newspaper photo- 
graph that no one even gave him a second 
glance. Yet for more than two months, 
thousands of police had been combing 
through much of France looking for a sin- 
gle trace of him. Then early last week, 
with authorities suddenly hot on the trail, 
Belgian Millionaire Baron Edouard-Jean 
Empain, 40, was released by his captors in 
a frenzied panic that contrasted sharply 
with their coolly professional capture of 
him 63 days earlier. Dropped off in subur- 
ban Ivry and handed 20 francs, Empain 
used the money to take a Métro to the 
Place de l'Opéra and to call his wife Syl- 
vana from a pay telephone. 


Bx" luck and stubbornness had a part 
in Empain’s release. Alarmed by the 
epidemic of kidnapings in Western Eu- 
rope, the French government had estab- 
lished a firm policy of refusing to lay low 
during negotiations with kidnapers. Once 
it became apparent—from the sole ran- 
som demand of $8.6 million—that they 
| were dealing with professional criminals 
rather than political radicals, police grew 
bolder than ever. Though the Empain 
family was willing to pay off, police set 
up a phony ransom drop on a highway 
near Paris and ambushed a team of kid- 
napers who tried to retrieve the funds. 
Three gunmen escaped, one was killed 
and another, Alain Caillol, was captured. 
A few hours later, Caillol telephoned a 
terse message to his friends: “It’s over. 
They'll never pay. Let him go.” 

By week's end police were closing in 
on Empain’s other suspected captors, 
friends of Caillol with known police rec- 
ords, and had discovered the house where 
the baron had been confined during the 
last three weeks of his captivity. When 
he was led to the site, a modest two-story 
dwelling in suburban Savigny-sur-Orge, 
15 miles south of Paris, Empain recog- 
nized a fork that he had used while held 
there and several empty packages of his 
American-brand cigarettes. 

The victim's ordeal also included stays 
at two apartments, neither yet located. 
In the Savigny-sur-Orge basement, to pre- 
vent him from gaining knowledge of his 
surroundings, the kidnapers forced Em- 
pain to remain inside an unlit camping 
tent. He spent his lonely hours making 
the few mental notes that he could—two 
| dogs barking, a child crying upstairs, some 
cracks in a plaster wall he could see. 
Heavy chains were padlocked around his 
neck, and the temperature was kept frig- 
id. At mealtime one of the gang would 
alert the prisoner of his approach by 
coughing; Empain would then have to 

















| 


draw a hood over his head and cough to 
indicate that he was wearing it. His food 
came from tin cans, which the kidnap- 
ers tossed into the backyard when he 
was finished. 

When the baron refused to sign a ran- 
som note, the kidnapers lopped off a piece 
of the little finger of his left hand—using 
an ordinary kitchen knife without ben- 
efit of anesthetic—and sent it to his fam- 
ily as grisly proof of identity. Gang mem- 
bers provided some antiseptic and a 
bandage to stop the bleeding. They also 
warned Empain that unless he cooperated 
with them they would cut off another fin- 
ger for each day the ransom went unpaid. 

After two days in seclusion following 









Chain marks and an amputated finger 


his release, the baron was rushed to the 
American Hospital, barely able to walk. 
He had lost more than 20 Ibs., still bore 
marks from the chains, and was suffer- 
ing from a muscular condition brought 
on by having been confined to a cramped 
position for long periods. 

Though money was obviously the 
gang’s motive, Caillol and his accomplices 
seemed to elude easy classification. Cail- 
lol, 36, the suspected ringleader, is the son 
of a prosperous furniture manufacturer 
and ran a branch of his father’s business 
in Montpellier. Daniel Duchateau, 39, 
who died in the shootout, was even more 
enigmatic. After serving a six-year term 
for armed robbery from 1966 to "72, he 
wrote a book about why he had become 
a criminal. A five-year army stint con- 
vinced him, wrote Duchateau, that money 
brings liberty. “It’s nothing really, just lit- 
tle slips of paper, but I realized very quick- 
ly that it was everything.” In the end, of 
course, he was right about those little slips 
of paper. a 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Flash Point 


The killing of a black leader 





n tense southern Africa, much of the | 
West's anxiety has focused on a pos- | 


sible civil war in Rhodesia. But another 
potential conflict is just as steadily ap- 
proaching its flash point. This time the 
dispute concerns the mineral-rich, South 
African-administered territory of Nami- 
bia (South West Africa). There, last week, 
in the black township of Katutura, out- 
side the capital of Windhoek, Chief Clem- 
ens Kapuuo, 55, a popular moderate and 
leader of the multiracial Democratic 
Turnhalle Alliance, was assassinated by 
two gunmen who escaped without a trace. 

A former schoolteacher, Kapuuo had 
played a key role in the Turnhalle con- 
ference, which brought together eleven 
ethnic groups two years ago. This year 
they formed a political union that has be- 


come the leading opponent of the mil- | 
itant South West African People’s Orga- | 


nization (SWAPO), which in 1973 was 
recognized by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly as the territory's legal rep- 
resentative. Significantly, the Turnhalle 
group supported a South African-spon- 
sored “internal settlement” similar to the 
one fashioned in Rhodesia by Ian Smith. 
Under the South African plan, Pretoria 
pledged to grant independence to Nami- 
bia by the end of the year, and Kapuuo 
would have been a leading prospect for 
the presidency. 

Last fall South African Prime Minis- 
ter John Vorster appointed Supreme 
Court Justice Marthinus Steyn to admin- 
ister the plan. In most sections of the 
country, Steyn dispensed with some of the 
most restrictive trappings of apartheid 
—pass laws, the mixed-marriages act, 
travel restrictions, indefinite detention 
and bans on black ownership of property. 
There was almost no opposition from Na- 
mibia’s whites (who number 113,000 out 
of a population of nearly | million), lead- 
ing many critics to wonder why South Af- 
rica could not do the same thing at home. 


he problem has been that South Afri- 
ca and SWAPO are in fundamental 
disagreement on the scheme, and the 
Western powers fear that it will not 
end the twelve-year-old guerrilla war 











raging between SWAPO and some 15,000 | 


South African forces along the Namibia- 
Angola border. Thus the U'S., Britain, 
France, Canada and West Germany have 
drawn up a formula that would provide 
joint U.N.-South African supervision of 
the transition to independence and subse- 
quent elections. Last week, after meeting 
with Andrew Young, U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N., SWAPO leaders agreed to the 
plan. South Africa has not yet responded. 
but Pretoria is expected to reject it and 
pursue ils own settlement. 

But Kapuuo’s assassination has 
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99 he really depends on is 
his VW Rabbit. Why? 
= = “Because it holds ev- 


Reggie appre- 
ciates the finer 
things in life. 
He has a collection of 
fine cars, including a 
Rolls-Royce, but the car 


erything | want it to hold. And it 


does everything | want it to do”’ 


That's high praise, coming 
from a man who re-wrote 
baseball history. And who can 
clearly afford to drive any car 
(or cars) he pleases. 

Ifs also high praise coming 
from a man who's 6 2; weighs 
210 pounds and doesn'tlike his 
style cramped. By any body or 
any thing. 

We understand exactly why 
he’s so impressed: Rabbit has 
more trunk space and glass 


area than a Cadillac Seville. 


And more people room than 
40 other cars on the market. 
Reggie knows enough 









about cars to appreciate 
Rabbit's front-wheel drive for 
better tracking, especially in 
bad weather To say nothing of 
front disc brakes, an indepen- 
dent stabilizer rear axle and 
rack-and-pinion steering. 

He also knows magic when 
he sees it; his Rabbit "U is the 
only carhe could buy that has 
seat belts that actually put 
themselves on. 

Ifs an impressive list, fo say 
the least. But Reggie, in his own 
way, says it most: 

“The only onelhavetoimpress 
—isme’ 


VOLKSWAGEN 
DOES IT 
AGAIN 
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threatened to undo the solutions of all the 
parties. Kapuuo was chief of the Herero 
tribe, a warrior clan that numbers 63,000; 
SWAPO claims the support of the Ovambo, 
the territory's largest (membership: 400.- 
000) tribe. Last month, following the as- 


Katutura township was torn by fighting 
between the two groups; 14 people were 
killed and more than 100 wounded. Some 
observers feared that the killing of Ka- 
puuo could mean further tribal warfare. 
All sides sougl:t to reap political ad- 
vantage from the assassination. South Af- 
rican officials charged that SWAPO had 
killed the black leader as part of an as- 
sassination campaign, and alluded to a 
“captured document” that purportedly in- 
cluded plans to kill opposition black lead- 
ers in Namibia. In Zambia last week, 
SWAPO Leader Sam Nujoma, who at one 
time studied English under Kapuuo, de- 
nied that his organization had had any- 
thing to do with the killing. The murder, 
he suggested, might well have been the 
work of South African provocateurs a 


CHINA 
Confucius Lives 
On second thought, he’s O.K. 


The people may be made to follow a 
path of action, but they may not be made 
to understand it 

—Confucius 





or the 900 million people of China, 
few of Mao Tse-tung’s actions proved 
more inscrutable than the ferocious cam- 
paign that the Chairman conducted 
against Confucius, the nation’s exponent 
of moderation and ethical values. School- 


China's ancient sage (551-479 B.C.) 





From a poisonous corpse, a flower 





ABYEEN BEML S 


World 


children were taught to denounce the phi- 
losopher, while their elders were obliged 
to chant imprecations against him in pub- 
lic demonstrations. Posters sprang up 


| around the country portraying Confucius 
| as a rapacious villain. One widely circu- 
sassination of another Turnhalle leader, 





lated comic strip showed a leering Con- 
fucius watching slaves being massacred. 
Red Guards stormed into the village of 
Chu Fu. where he was born 2,500 years 





ago, and destroyed the shrine erected in | 


his honor. The People’s Daily exulted: 
“Confucianism is dead once and for all.” 
A typical broadcast declared: “Although 
Confucius is dead, his corpse continues 
to emit its stench even today. Its poison 
is deep and its influence extensive.” That 
was in 1974 


Last week Confucius was well on his | 


way to being restored as one of the fra- 


grant flowers of Chinese culture. The Peo- | 


ple’s Daily announced that the philoso- 
pher had been wrongly condemned as a 
“demon.” After all, the party newspaper 
recalled, Mao had often quoted him, say- 
ing that everyone should “learn from Con- 
fucius’ attitude of inquiring into every- 
thing.” The Chinese press has also begun 
Stressing that the Chairman shared Con- 
fucius’ filial piety. In 1959, for example, 
Mao was said to have visited his parents’ 
graves, “bowed and placed a bundle of 
pine twigs” on the tomb. Not mentioned 
in the People’s Daily was Mao’s remark: 
“IT hated Confucius from the age of eight. 
There was a Confucian temple in the vil- 
lage and I wanted nothing more than to 
burn it to the ground.” 

The switch on Confucius is apparently 
part of an effort to reverse the destructive 
effect on China of Mao's hatred for tradi- 
tional learning and his contempt for intel- 
lectuals. Now that the post-Mao regime of 
Chairman Hua Kuo-feng has begun to re- 
constitute the nation’s ravaged education- 
al system, China’s greatest scholar and 
thinker may yet be fully rehabilitated. As 
Confucius said: “When you have faults, do 
not fear to abandon them.” a 


THE PHILIPPINES 
A Real Contest 


An uphill fight against 
Fernando and superwife 


She sweeps into the shabby residential 
Manila district of Santa Cruz in a black 
limousine, escorted by a busload of secu- 
rity guards and surrounded by political 
aides, cheerleaders, TV and movie stars 
The crowd is enthralled by First Lady 
Imelda Marcos’ skillful blend of political 
harangue and folksy charm. “I can tell the 
President what you need here,” she says 
“And you know that Imelda always gets ac- 
tion.” As the crowd roars its approval, Mrs. 





| election, reported TIME 


Marcos sings a couple of old favorite Fil- | 


ipino songs and throws jasmine garlands 
into the audience. Then she is off—for yet 
another speech, her eighth of the day 
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Imelda Marcos giving campaign speech 





A blend of harangue and folk sy charm 


Across town in Polo Valenzueba, 3,000 
people assemble for another kind of polit- 
ical rally: a blistering attack on both Imel- 
da and her husband, President Ferdinand 
E. Marcos. There are matrons in house- 


| dresses, grizzled workers, youths in T shirts 


and jeans, and a swarm of children en- 
chanted by the carnival atmosphere. The 
speakers stand on a makeshift platform 
mounted on four oil drums as Opposition 
Candidate Charito Planas declares, in a 
high resounding operatic pitch, “President 
Marcos is taping this rally. Let's let him 
hear how loud our voices are.” The crowd 
responds with upraised fists and shouts of 
“Laban! laban!” (Fight! fight!) 


uch unaccustomed and _ boisterous 

scenes have become nightly affairs 
throughout sprawling, overpopulated Ma- 
nila, as the Philippines’ first election cam- 
paign in almost six years draws to a cli- 
max. At stake in this week’s vote are 200 
seats in the new interim National Assem- 
bly, the parliamentary body that Marcos 
designed as an improvement over the 
martial law that he imposed in 1972. It is 
a step, he claims, toward “normalcy.” 
With anti-Marcos candidates actively 
campaigning not only in Manila but also 
far to the south in Cebu and Davao, the 
Correspondent 
Richard Bernstein from the capital last 
week, has become a crucial test of the 
President's popularity 

Heading the President's K.B.L. (New 
Society Movement) ticket is Superwife 
Imelda, 48, who has served as the flam- 
boyant, can-do governor of metropolitan 
Manila since 1975. The leader of the op- 
position party, Strength of the Nation 
(known as Laban, for its constant battle | 
cry), is Marcos’ bitterest political rival, | 
Benigno S. Aquino Jr.. a former Liberal | 
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| es that he had been a CIA agent. Speak- 


| date likely to poll 300,000 votes more than 


In that sense, we have already won.” a 


World 





Th 
Party Senator and presidential candidate 
who has been jailed on charges of mur- 
der and subversion since the day martial 
law was declared. 

Though still in prison, the charismatic 
Aquino has managed to turn the cam- 
paign into a genuine contest—with some 
unwitting help from the government. Last 
month Aquino was given the chance on 
national television to rebut official charg- 


ing from his detention center in Fort Bon- 
ifacio, Aquino first coolly refuted the CIA 
charge. Then, with millions of Manilans 
still glued to their TV sets, he launched 
into a crisp, rapid-fire denial of a raft of 
other government charges against him. 
That dramatic appearance provided a 
crucial boost to Marcos’ opposition, whose 
crowds have multiplied rapidly. 

To counter Laban’s growing appeal, 
the government has been forced to wage 
an unexpectedly urgent campaign of its 
own. Ina televised speech last week, Mar- 
cos not only charged the opposition with 
“sowing discord, hate, confusion and re- 
sentment,” but called it the “strong and 
willing handmaiden” of a Communist ef- 
fort to “create disorder.” The President 
has courted votes with more than just 
words. In the past few weeks, he has fat- 
tened government pensions by about 








| 12%, boosted the base salaries of teach- 


ers (who will serve as vote counters) by 
20%, and promised slum dwellers that 
they will soon be able to buy the tiny plots 
of land they live on for 83¢ per sq. yd., 
down from the previous fixed price of $83. 
Said one Laban candidate: “Marcos has 
had twelve years to do these things. It is 
only because he is now faced with serious 
opposition that he is forced to take real ac- 
tions for the poor.” 

Marcos announced the results of a 
government poll purportedly showing 
that all 21 K.B.L. candidates are favored 
to win, with the weakest K.B.L. candi- 


the strongest Laban candidate. But many 
political observers doubt those findings, 
arguing that Aquino, for one, should sure- 
ly be among the top vote getters. Various 
straw polls taken at such institutions as 
the University of the Philippines and the 
Central Bank, moreover, show that La- 
ban may even have an overall lead. 


hatever the result, the campaign it- 

self has already profoundly changed 
the political mood in the Philippines. Only 
a few months ago, riot police would have 
broken up any altempt to hold a rally 
against martial law. Now ten such rallies 
take place every night. Clearly, in agree- 
ing to make a contest of the election at 
all, Marcos encouraged expectations that 
the process of restoring democracy to 
Philippine political life will continue. As 
Jerry Barican, a law professor and La- 
ban candidate, said last week: “For the 
first time in five years, we have been able 
to put our message across to the people. 
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JAPAN 





Black Day at Narita Airport 





Farmers and students thwart an embarrassed government 





E verything was set for the long-delayed 
opening—five years late—of Japan's 
sparkling $2.4 billion New Tokyo Inter- 
national Airport at Narita, 40 miles 
northeast of the capital. The 114 shops 
and restaurants and nine banks in the ter- 
minal complex were polished and ready 
for business. The 32 airlines that would 
use the new facility prepared to switch 
150 flights a day from older, overtaxed 
Haneda airport across Tokyo Bay. In a 
nation where tradition and superstition 
still count as much as technology, a fai- 


| an, or auspicious day, had even been de- 


termined for the dedication last week. 
Unfortunately for Narita, a butsu- 
metsu, or really unlucky day, hit the air- 
port last week before the ceremonies could 
be held. A demonstration by 8,000 rad- 
ical students and farmers who have ag- 
itated against Narita ever since construc- 
tion began in 1967 erupted into an orgy 
of destruction. The 14,000 police spread 


| across the terminal were caught by sur- 


prise as helmeted students in steel-plated 
trucks battered down the terminal gates. 
Tossing fire bombs and swinging metal 
rods, demonstrators swarmed wildly 
through the sprawling airport complex. 
The central battle took place in the 
administration building. There, a band of 
20 radicals emerged from the storm-drain 
sewer and attacked the nerve center of 
the airport. In a running skirmish with se- 
curity forces, ten of the radicals made it 
to the elevators leading to the control tow- 
er 16 floors above. They disembarked at 
the 14th floor, climbed up a huge para- 
bolic antenna, beating it with hammers 
as they went, and smashed the slanted 
windows of the tower. Six rioters shin- 
nied through the broken windows and 
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Fire bomb explodes in demonstrator’s hand 





Fukuda did not sleep very well. 


proceeded to batter radar and commu- 
nications consoles. Five frightened tech- 
nicians who had been in the tower fled to | 
the roof, from which they were evacuat- | 
ed by a police helicopter. The swift dem- 
onstration paralyzed Narita. Casualties 
numbered 34 police and 20 demonstrators 
injured, including one youth who was se- 
verely burned when a fire bomb explod- 
ed prematurely in his hand. 

The most humiliating injury was suf- 
fered by Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda 
and his government. “I didn’t sleep very 
well last night,” admitted Fukuda after 
the disturbance. Irritated by the contin- 
uing demonstrations that have kept the 
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Police spray protestors’ tower 


completed airport idle since 1973—at a 
cost of $100,000 a day in maintenance and 
interest payments on construction loans 
the Prime Minister had flatly declared 
that “Japan's prestige is at stake” and in- 
sisted that Narita would open for busi- 
ness in April. Now it could take months 
to repair the damage 
Why was it that a modern and com- 
monplace facility like an airport drove so 
many people to such maniacal extremes? 
The trouble began in 1966, when govern- 
ment planners searching for a site for a jet- 
age airport chose Narita. which lies in a 
rolling truck-farm belt. Ignoring the con- 
sensus system. which is considered a car- 
dinal virtue in Japanese society, the plan- 
ners never bothered to consult with the 
residents of the region, whose families 
have farmed the same tracts for gener- 
ations. To the dismay and fury of the 
farmers, the government began to expro- 
priate the land. Thus was organized the 


Anti-Airport League. an odd amalgam of 


angry farmers and environmentalists 
since dominated by an assortment of rad- 
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Rescuing airport personnel from control tower 


ical students, who saw Narita as an out- 
let for their extremist zeal. The group built 
a series of “protest towers” at the end of 
the first runway, staged marches and ha- 
rassed operations wherever it could. Al- 
together, since 1967 there have been 56 
separate major incidents at Narita; four 
policemen and one demonstrator were 
killed, 3,100 cops and 5,000 protesters in- 
jured and 1,900 people arrested 


he relentless protests compounded 

what had been bad airport planning 
in the first place. Few airports in the world 
are as distant from the city they serve as 
Narita. The designers envisioned a 
125 m.p.h. bullet train and a freeway to 
link the airport with Tokyo. But protests 
halted the necessary land acquisition, and 
neither system was built. Asa result, when 
the airport finally opens, travelers will be 
forced to take a two-hour, $50 taxi ride 
(or two-hour, $8.50 airport bus) to the city 
and because of heavy traffic, they will be 
required to check in at least four hours 
ahead of flight departures 


Rioters set brushfire near airport 


To make matters worse, airlines are 
resentful because they must pay airport 
fees that are 30% higher than those at 
Haneda. They also worry about flight 
safety. Narita has only one 13,.000-foot 
runway, which is periodically subjected 
to severe crosswinds. Even the jet-fuel 
handling system has been complicated by 
the disorders. Unable to acquire land for 
an underground pipeline, airport manag 
ers must transport fuel by railroad tank 
car. Because the protestors have tried to 
blow up at least one train, shipments move 
under heavy police guard 

No one is happy about Narita’s costs 
and security problems except the people 
who have caused them. Issaku Tomura, 
the 69-year-old leader of the demonstra- 
tors, crowed that last week's disorder con- 
stituted “a great victory. We have pre- 
vented the opening of the airport and will 
fight on until it is abandoned altogether. 
The government is not likely to abandon 
Narita easily. and the end—or the begin- 
ning—of the world’s most troubled air- 
port is still notin sight s 
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Biblical visions: Blake’s The Great Red Dragon and (below) Elohim Creating Adam 
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Art 


The Gentle Seer 
of Felpham 


London's Blake retrospective 


f late, three magnificent exhibitions 

in London have sharply revised our 
ideas on the stature of English art in the 
18th and early 19th centuries. The first. 
in 1974, was the Turner retrospective at 
the Royal Academy; the second was Con- 
stable at the Tate Gallery. Now it is Wil- 
liam Blake’s turn. Through May, some 
340 of his works are on view at the Tate, 
in a comprehensive show organized by 
Art Historian Martin Butlin: paintings, 
drawings. watercolors, woodcuts, color 
prints, illustrated books 

Blake’s reputation has grown steadily 
over the past 50 years. He is no longer pic- 
tured as a dotty but harmless visionary, 
chatting with the prophet Ezekiel at din- 
ner; nor is his art treated, as it once was, 
as an appendage to his poetry. He is more 
apt to be seen as one of the key figures in 
the history of English radicalism, render- 
ing the upheavals of his time in a frame- 
work of cosmic mythology: the friend of 
Tom Paine and Mary Wollstonecraft, the 
burning allegorist of revolution in France 
and America, the poet of liberty. But no 
exhibition in living memory has offered 
quite so much access to him as this one 
We see the artist, warts and all: the epiph- 
anies but the fustian too, It is an invig- 
orating show and, obviously, a taxing one 
as well. Blake never strove to please, and 
much of his output was propelled by a 
need whose expression was. to put it mild- 
ly, obscure 


“Fr elpham,” he wrote in 1800 to his 
sculptor friend John Flaxman from 
his new home in the countryside, “is a 
sweet place for Study, because it is more 
Spiritual than London. Heaven opens 
here on all sides her golden Gates; her 
windows are not obstructed by vapours; 
voices of Celestial inhabitants are more 
distinctly heard, & their forms more dis- 
tinctly seen... Now Begins a New life, be- 
cause another covering of Earth is shak- 
en off. Iam more famed in Heaven for 
my works than I could well conceive.” 
Outside the madhouse or the monastery, 
no Englishman alive then—and no Eu- 
ropean of comparable genius—considered 
his life in quite this way. Blake, who nev- 
er thought he was a dreamer, meant ev- 
erything he painted to have the instruc- 
tive force of revelation. Each drawing and 
poem—whether small and limpid. like the 
Songs of Innocence or his woodcut illus- 
trations to Thornton's Virgil, or epically 
obscure, like the cantos of The Four Zoas 
or the grand designs of Jerusalem—was 
imagined as part of a metaphysical sys- 
tem, a means of explaining the history 
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and nature of the world in terms of the 
fall and redemption of man. 

Because he conceived his mission as 
didactic, Blake’s ruling passion was ex- 
| actness. Nothing infuriated him more 
than the idea that visions might be cloudy 
or woolly. “I know too well that a great 
majority of Englishmen are fond of The 
Indefinite which they Measure by New- 
ton’s Doctrine of the Fluxions ofan Atom, 
A Thing that does not Exist ... a Line 
or Lineament is not formed by Chance; 
a Line is a Line in its Minutest Subdi- 
visions ... God keep me from the Di- 
vinity of Yes & No too, The Yea Nay 
Creeping Jesus, from supposing Up & 
Down to be the same Thing as all Ex- 
| perimentalists must suppose.” This is a 
long way from the world of relativity 
and particle physics. 





ruth was in line, not in color or tone. 
Some of Blake’s most acrid denunci- 
ations were reserved for Rembrandt and 
Rubens, in whose “dark caverns” and 

| “hellish brownness” the true lessons of 
Raphael and Michelangelo were, in his 
opinion, lost. His own images were over- 
whelmingly linear, his style based on out- 
line and infill. The line recalls its 16th 
century sources in mannerist engravings 
(Blake never crossed the channel, and 
so had to depend on prints for his con- 
tact with Michelangelo). His famous Glad 
Day, showing Albion, the spirit of re- 
surgent England, in mid-dance with his 
arms flung ecstatically wide, was based 
on a mediocre diagram of Vitruvian man 


scends its source as Macbeth transcends 
Holinshed. 

There are moments in Blake's large 
output when the linearity of his nudes 
becomes nearly absurd—they resemble 
skinned rabbits, thongs of formalized pink 
tendon. But against these, one must reck- 
on such masterpieces of the imagined 
figure as Elohim Creating Adam, 1795, 
with the repressive God of the Old Tes- 
tament, terrible in the weight of his beard 
and vast wings, waking the serpent-bound 
Adam to a life of toil and subjection. 
And his sense of dramatic ferribilita, in 
the midst of the grotesque, was unpar- 
alleled. Few demonic images in Western 
art radiate such a nightmarish charge of 
sexual energy as The Great Red Dragon 
and the Woman Clothed with the Sun, 
1803-05. Based on Revelation 12: 1-4, it 
stands at the extreme opposite end of 
the scale of feeling from Blake’s lyric 
inventions, the visions of Eden, of 
childhood and angelic morning stars. It 
was as a biblical illustrator that Blake 
achieved his greatness as an artist. His 
color prints of 1795, along with his il- 
lustrations of Milton and biblical water- 
colors of 1800-09, contain some of the 
most sublime and tragic images of the 
body ever to be put on small sheets of 
paper. Never again would the nude be 
made to carry such a wealth of mean- 
ing as it does in Blake. 








in an old treatise on proportion; it tran- | 


— Robert Hughes 
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Peaceful Coexistence in Korea 








f nature abhors a vacuum, as is said, it 
does not always do so in a predictable 
way. Consider Korea’s Demilitarized 
Zone, which stretches for 151 miles near 
| the 38th parallel, between North and 
South Korea. For a quarter-century, two 
armed adversaries have sullenly, some- 
times violently, confronted each other 
across its 2.5-mile width. The sights of in- 
numerable guns sweep it constantly, Ob- 
servation planes patrol along it daily. But 
human beings never stay there for long. 
And because it is so totally a no man’s 
land, the DMZ is not abhorred by nature. 
Quite the reverse. The zone, in fact, 
teems with furred and feathered creatures. 
In a generation it has become one of Asia’s 
premier wildlife sanctuaries. When the 
Korean War ended in 1953, the DMZ, once 
an area of wooded mountains and fertile 
farm land, was a wasteland pock-marked 
with bomb craters and shell holes. But in 
25 years those scars have begun to heal. 
Abandoned rice terraces have turned into 
marshes, which are a favorite feeding 
ground for waterfowl. Old tank traps over- 
grown with weeds serve as cover for rab- 
bits. Untamed thickets provide a refuge 
for herds of Asian river deer, each a small 
(3 ft. high) fanged version of its North 
American cousin. 

In the rugged Taebaek Mountains, in 
the DMZ’s eastern half, lynx and Korean 
tigers now roam where few soldiers ever 
tread. Even movements around the truce 
village of Panmunjom can be hazardous, 





Once desolate DMZ now teems with bird and beast 
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not because of stray gunshots, but because 
a parade of plump pheasants may sud- 
denly appear in the path of a passing Jeep. | 
Says an American officer: “Those birds 
are so fat they have a hard time getting | 
off the ground. I could set my limit in a 
day with just a slingshot.” 

The zone is one of the few places in the 
world left untouched by pesticides and 
herbicides. To help make the wildlife pre- 
serve even more flourishing, the South 
Korean government allocates some of its 
$400,000-a-year conservation budget for 
grain, which is spread by South Korean 
soldiers along their side of the DMZ. Asa 
result, birds especially have come to pros- 
per in the DMZ. In winter, members of the 
Korean Council for Bird Preservation like 
nothing better than to stalk the southern 
edge of the zone in hopes of catching | 
glimpses of two particularly treasured spe- | 
cies. One of them is the Japanese ibis, a 
long-necked, crimson and white bird that 
has been so reduced in number that only 
about a.dozen are known to be left in the 
non-Communist world. Most of these sur- 
vivors live on Sado Island, off the west 
coast of Japan; but two have been spotted 
during the cold months in the DMZ. The 
other species is the Manchurian crane, a 
majestic white, black and red bird with a 
wingspan of 8 ft., which is the emblem of 
the South Korean airline and something 
of a national symbol. Once there were 
hundreds in Korea’s winter skies. Today, 
as a result of the shrinkage of wetlands, 
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“I have found your new 
cigarette, MERIT, to be far 
superior to the rest.? 

Mrs Alice DiCastr 


“Leave it to the experts! 
They have done it again. 


Mr. Robert M. Hornsby 
Topeka. Kansas 


“I could never find an 
acceptable low tar alternative 
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developed an acceptable 
substitute for smokers.’ 


—Mr. Ben Cobe 


“I want to thank you 
all for your super work in 
producing this A+ cigarette.’ 


Miss Jo Ariene Rettord 
&. Pennsylvania 


“Congratulations on 
coming out with a low tar, 
low nicotine cigarette that 
tastes like tobacco instead 
of lettuce.’? . 
< ORS. Glen C Skaggs 


onio, Texas 
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“Your MERIT Menthols are 
great; taste just like my old 
brand but with half of the tar 
and nicotine. 


—Miss Pat Southerr 


«Just a note to say thank 
you for making Merit 100’s. 
They are great.’ 


“I enjoy your new cigarette, 
MERIT regular. They are one 
of the best tasting cigarettes 
I’ve ever had.» 


Panarese 


“Thank you for making 
Merit 100’s. My husband and 
I both really do enjoy them.’ 


—Mrs, Ean 
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“Thank you for giving me 
a low tar cigarette that I can 
enjoy.?? 


~Miss Cheryiee A. Bell 


Be fea wanted to drop a line 
and say congratulations for 
Merit 100’s. They are great.’ 


—Mr. Fred W. Gruman 
Flora! Park, New York 


We all switched because 
we like the taste and the low 
tar and nicotine MERIT has.’ 


Miss Valerye Ross 
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product t® 
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“MERIT is the most 
flavorful and satis 
them all.» 


“You've really got something 
here—and I’m switching to 
MERIT Menthols.» 


Miss Nancy Nare!l 


“I want to thank you, 
thank you, Thank You! Me~ 
cigarettes taste stronge- 
than other low tar 
-.. they’re gre- 
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—Mr, Louis J. Orlando 
Nest Chester, Pennsylvania 
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“I have tried almost every 
brand, but none of them 
satisfied me as much as 
MERIT. 


Miss Jane Howard 







Would just like to say 
1 I think your Merit 100’s 
fe the greatest. Thanks for a 
at cigarette.? 


“If I wasn’t so excited about 
your new cigarette, I would 
have never written this letter.?? 
~Miss Karen Matthews - . 

Mr Leon Granata 


Columbus, Onio 
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if, and MERIT is the first 
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—Miss Mary Benetiel 
Tere Haute Incana 


“I love them—have smoked 
nothing since. 
—Mrs. Virginia B. Esberg 
Meriden, Connecthcut 
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“I have to admit I was 
skeptical because I had tried 
several low tar cigarettes. 
After smoking one pack,I was 
really amazed...they are as 
good as the cigarettes with 
higher tar. 


—Mrs. Brenda Clark 
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“I have tried a lot of 
different brands, but I find 
‘MERIT’ the best brand that 
I have ever had.» 


—Mr. Thomas C. Monak 


“For a low tar and nicotine 
brand it has the most 
marvelous taste of any brand.’ 


Miss Hazel Maisano 
Michigan 


Detroit, Michiga 


“1 have tried other low tar 
and nicotine cigarettes but 
nothing compares to MERIT. 


Miss Beverly Dickmeyer 
field, Missourt 
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| only a few flocks remain. Three of them 
winter in the DMZ, then fly off to their 
breeding grounds in Siberia. 

One of the few “birders” who ever get 
a chance to see these magnificent crea- 
tures close up is Zoologist Won Pyong Oh, 
director of the Institute of Ornithology at 
South Korea’s Kyung Hee University. 
Five times each winter, Won, 52, makes 
a well-advertised venture into the DMZ 
under the watchful eyes of soldiers on both 
sides of the line in order to observe and 
photograph the monogamous cranes in 
their elaborate mating rituals, which in- 
clude wing flapping, bows and leaps into 
the air. “The Americans get very ner- 
vous,” explains Won, who makes his 
perch right on the Military Demarcation 
Line in the very middle of the DMZ. 
| “They're afraid the North Koreans will 
| try to capture me.” a 


The Black Tide 


France fights an oily enemy 


er or 45 minutes, hovering and circling 
over the sea, French navy helicopters 
dropped load after load of depth charges. 
They were striking back at a very real 
enemy. the wreck of the American-owned 
supertanker Amoco Cadiz, which had 
leaked oil for two weeks after history's 
biggest spill. 

High winds and heavy seas had pre- 
vented French authorities from pumping 
out the supertanker’s remaining 15,000 
tons of oil (of an original 220,000 tons). Ef- 
forts to release the trapped crude with ex- 
plosives planted by divers under the ship's 
surviving tanks had failed. So, amid a ris- 
ing national clamor for action, officials or- 





Soldiers cleaning up damaged beaches of Brittany after Amoco Cadiz spill 


dered in the choppers. That way, at least, 
all the oil would finally be released and 
there would be no prospect of months and 
perhaps even years of continued oil trick- 
les along northern Brittany’s already 
badly tarred beaches, as the Amoco Ca- 
diz slowly broke up 

Ashore, all France seemed to be mo- 
bilizing to fight back /a Marée Noire (the 
Black Tide). Trains to Brittany were 


| jammed with volunteers, mostly young 


people expecting to spend their Easter 
holidays literally scrubbing rocks and 
gathering up blackened birds. Hand- 
printed signs in every coastal village from 
Portsall to Roscoff announced mobiliza- 
tion meetings. Newspapers all over the 
country were flooded with offers of mon- 
ey and goods for Brittany's hard-hit fish- 
ermen; a radio station collected every- 
thing from pitchforks to rubber boots. A 
folk music group offered the earnings 
from a special new recording about the 
spill for the cleanup. Thousands of young 
people seized the catastrophe for politi- 
cal protest, shouting antinuclear-power 
slogans during a march in the port city 
of Brest (example: “Oil-covered today, 
radioactive tomorrow!”’), 


s work gangs attempted to scoop up 
the sticky scum on beaches and in in- 


| lets, dismayed marine biologists and fish- 


ermen were already giving a fairly bleak 


| assessment of the long-term damage. Be- 


cause the Amoco Cadiz’s oil is lighter and 
was released closer to the French shore 
than that from the Torrey Canyon, which 
blackened the English coast a decade ago, 
it had spread faster and penetrated deep- 
er into Brittany’s many inlets and estu- 
aries. Even farther out to sea many food 
fish, except possibly sole, which stay near 








Pitchforked seaweed, scrubbed rocks and fewer green crabs in the bouillabaisse. 
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the bottom, will be contaminated. The 
season's take of crabs, including green 
crabs used for bouillabaisse, may be wiped 
out. In addition, ornithologists noted, an 
archipelago called the Seven Islands, 
France's largest marine bird sanctuary, 
is surrounded by oil | 
Most serious of all, the slick could 

do irreparable damage to plankton and 
other algae. At the bottom of the ocean 
food chain, these simple organisms, di- 
rectly or indirectly, provide sustenance 
—to say nothing of life-giving oxygen 
—for all the creatures higher up on the 
ladder of marine life. The Breton seaweed 
crop, grown for the pharmaceutical, tex- 
tile and food industries, represents 90% 
of France's seaweed production and 75% 
of Europe’s. This year’s crop has been 
heavily damaged. 8 | 


The Owl Caper 


Death on the sawdust trail 











rE or curators at London's Regent's Park | 
zoo, the deaths were troubling. Be- 
tween March 1974 and September 1976, | 
55 owls in the zoo's celebrated collection 
died. For a while, zookeepers thought that 
the birds, which usually live to ages of 15 
years or more, were simply succumbing 
to old age. But when younger birds be- 
gan dying too, sometimes after repeated 


| convulsions, the zoo's chief veterinarian, 


David Jones, decided it was time for some 
serious sleuthing 

After performing post-mortems on 
the carcasses (which had carefully been 
preserved for further study), Jones and his 
colleagues learned that 20 of the birds had 
excessively high concentrations of diel- 
drin, a chemical kin of DDT, in their liv- 
ers and brains. But use of the lethal in- 
secticide is sharply restricted in Britain, 
as it is in the U.S and other countries. So 
how did the owls pick up the poison? 

Jones began checking into their diet, 
mainly laboratory mice provided by a sci- 
entific supply house. The mice too turned 
out to be contaminated by dieldrin, al- 
though there was nothing in their stan- 
dard pellets of food that could account 
for the poison’s presence. Jones, however, 
did find that there was a potentially dam- 
aging concentration of dieldrin in the saw- 
dust used as bedding in the rodents’ cages 
With all the fervor of a Baker Street Ir- 
regular, he then traced the suspect saw- 
dust to a maker of wooden window 
frames. There, Jones found, the manufac- 
turer had, quite legally, sprayed a wood 
preservative containing dieldrin on his 


| lumber to protect it against infestations 


of woodworms. The mice took in a litle 
sawdust each time they ate the food pel- 


| lets. While the amount of dieldrin was 


not great enough to kill short-lived mice, 


| Jones reports in Nature, it was certainly 


enough, over time, to do in the owls. which 
fed almost exclusively on what to them 
were tasty but. alas, tainted rodents 5 
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Like Shakespeare's Kate, hard to live with—and without 


Ditchley can't recall exactly when he first began to suspect 
that the lawyers were out to get him. Maybe it was when, as a 
young man, he bought a modest house—and had to take out a 
second mortgage to pay the lawyer's closing fee. Maybe it was 
when Grandmother left some money, and Ditchley, through his 
grief, began dreaming of a nice vacation and maybe enough left 
over for a snowblower. Then the lawyers got into the act, cluck- 
ing about what a mess Grandmother had left and how lucky 
Ditchley was that, thanks to their skill, the whole thing might 
not cost him too much. That made Ditchley worry about his 
own estate being picked clean, so he called on Thurmond Hotch- 
kiss O’Mulvaney Garcia & Ginsburg, where a junior partner 
had a secretary copy a few paragraphs from a book and then 
presented him with a brand-new will and a bill for $500. 

The clouds really began to lower 
when Ditchley started his own busi- 
ness. His lawyers practically lived with 
him, filing taxes, dealing with pension 
plans, dodging safety inspectors and 
responding (in triplicate) to 12,472 
government questionnaires dealing 
with things like the number of soap 
spigots in the washrooms and the ra- 
tio of three-toed dwarfs he employed 
relative to their number in the total 
population. Ditchley was becoming, 
frankly, a little paranoid on the sub- ¢ 
ject of lawyers. His sister’s divorce 
didn t help 

At first Malvina was very civilized 
about the whole thing, but then she 
and Sidney went out and hired a cou- 
ple of lawyers. The neighbors soon had 
to call the cops to prevent trial sep- 
aration of heads from torsos, Even 
when his daughter became engaged, 
Ditchley couldn't escape from the law- 
yers; she called one in to help her write 
a marriage contract; so naturally her 
fiancé got one too. Finally, Ditchley’s 
wife decided to start a career; $50,000 
and two bankrupt batik boutiques lat- 
er, she got into a law school. Now, 
whenever he tries to strike up a con- 
versation with her, she mutters things like “Deponent sayeth not.” 
But Ditchley is sending Junior to law school too, damn the ex- 
pense. A good father, he figures, does not send his son into the 
world defenseless. 


Everybody is a lawyer.” 


he US.., as befits a society of laws, has always been a li- 
tigious land. But the past quarter-century has brought a 
particularly explosive burst of growth in the legal in- 
dustry. Since the mid-1950s the courts have discovered 
a spate of new constitutional rights, protections and entitle- 
ments for whole groups of people—for example, disenfranchised 
voters. women, Latins, prisoners, children, mental patients. 
Countless others, emboldened by seven-figure awards in per- 
sonal injury suits, have gone to court in quest of what San Fran- 
cisco Defense Lawyer Scott Conley sardonically calls the “pot 
of gold at the end of every whiplash.” At the same time, legis- 
lative bodies of every size across America have been spewing 
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“How did I guess you were a lawyer? Simple 








Lawyers 


forth new laws at a prodigious rate, more than 100,000 in some | 
years; as it happens, more than half of the members of Con- 
gress and one-fifth of the state legislators are lawyers. Federal 
agencies, meantime, are generating an additional 35,000 or more 
new regulations every year. These developments have brought 
about a virtual revolution in American society: an all-pervasive 
invasion by courts, laws and administrative agencies into areas 
that had previously been ruled by custom, practice or plain old- 
fashioned private accommodation 

It is undeniably a revolution that has done much good for 
all kinds and conditions of Americans. But the beneficiaries in 
a different sense have been its architects: lawyers. In the past 
15 years, the number of U.S. lawyers has increased from 296,000 
to 462,000. Law school enrollments have more than doubled in 
the same period, from 54,000 to 126,- 
000. Every year more than 30,000 
new attorneys are pumped into the 
job market. Says somebody -who 
ought to know, U.S. Chief Justice 
Warren E. Burger: “We may well be 
on our way to a society overrun by 
hordes of lawyers, hungry as locusts. 
and brigades of judges in numbers 
never before contemplated.” 

Burger's blast is hyperbolic fire 
for effect, but there is real and wide- 
spread cause for concern in the or- 
giastic growth of laws and lawyers 
Says Laurence Silberman, a former 
US. Deputy Attorney General who 
is now counsel to the Wall Street law 
firm Dewey Ballantine: “The legal 
process, because of its unbridled 
growth, has become a cancer which 
threatens the vitality of our forms of 
capitalism and democracy.” Others 
wonder whether the rule of law will 
prevail in the U.S., or the rule of 
lawyers 

Attorneys, in short, are more nu- 
merous than ever in the nation’s his- 
tory, and in many ways more pow- 
erful. Their increase in density, 
however, has not been accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in mass affection. To be sure, law- 
yers have never been terribly popular, particularly among phi- 
losophers and writers. Plato spoke of their “small and unrigh- 
teous” souls, and Keats said: “I think we may class the lawyer 
in the natural history of monsters.’ Thomas More left lawyers 
out of his Utopia, and Shakespeare made his feelings known in 
that famous line from Henry VI, Part IJ: “The first thing we do. 
let’s kill all the lawyers.” 

Rough stuff, yet lawyers may be held in lower esteem in the 
U.S. today than ever before. One 1978 Harris poll rating public 
confidence in 16 institutions found law firms at the bottom along 
with Congress, organized labor and advertising agencies. Wa- 
tergate. of course, did much to fuel public suspicion. Even though 
many of Watergate’s heroes were lawyers (Sam Ervin, Archi- 
bald Cox, Leon Jaworski), so were most of the heavies; and 
there were more of them, from Richard Nixon, John Mitchell 
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and John Ehrlichman on down. And who can forget John Dean’s 
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plaintive question: “How in God's name could so many lawyers 
get involved in something like this?” But the distrust springs 
from many sources other than Watergate 

Legal malpractice suits, virtually unheard of only a decade 
ago, have proliferated steadily, along with considerable public- 
ity. No less a figure than Chief Justice Burger has suggested 
that perhaps 50° of U.S. wial lawyers are incompetent: that 
comment created quite a stir, but there was scarcely a peep a 
few years earlier when Chesterfield Smith, a former president 
of the American Bar Association, said that he would not 
20% to 25% of all lawyers. Nor is mere incompetence the only 
complaint on the rap sheet against lawyers. Greed and arro 
gance are high on the list as well. Plainly 
once described by Tocqueville as “the American aristocracy 
have an image problem 


trust 


the professionals 


f course, there are vast numbers of lawyers who are de- 

cent, fair, competent professionals of unimpeachable in 

tegrity. Many are not even very prosperous. Though 

starting salaries for the brightest young law grads ex 

ceed $25,000 a year, and senior partners at the biggest firms 

can count on earning well into six figures, many lawyers op- 

erate marginally. The average income. in fact. is an estimated 
$26,500. less than half that of doctors 

Few professional groups are subjected to such rigorous, com- 

petitive schooling. Law schools are hard to get into. But the drop- 


Out rate at some of the less prestigious schools is high, and a 


Lawyers of the future if they survive the winnowing process, attend Professor C. Clyde Ferguson on civil procedure at Harvard Law School 


Partners and associates at New York City's largest law firm, Shearman & Sterling, in their formal conference room on Wall Street 
























number of those who do graduate choose not to practice law 
Probably the greatest change in law schools in the past decade in- 
volves the great influx of women. In 1968 they accounted for 
only 6% of the enrollment; today they constitute fully 25%; and 
at a few schools the figure is 50% or more. Says one lawyer 
“Women are raising the standards of the profession 

Many of those who go to law school see it as a gateway to pol- 
itics or a shortcut to other forms of power in an increasingly com- 
plex and technical society. But there are also those whose ex- 
pectations are lower and who see the law in more prosaic terms 
as a way of earning maybe $5,000 or $10,000 a year more than 
an insurance salesman or a high school teacher. In any case 
quite a few are shut out of the legal field; according to the Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics, some 30°% of next June's crop of new 
lawyers will be unable to find jobs in law 

Many lawyers may enjoy less interesting 
work and only modestly robust pay future 
Trends in specialization, prepaid group legal plans, storefront 
legal clinics and advertising may well make for greater com 
petition, lower fees and more of a supermarket approach to 
the law. The days of the independent, prosperous general 
practitioner are numbered. For howeve! 
the top half of the classes graduating from the best law 
schools (Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Stanford, Chicago, Mich 
igan and Berkeley) are likely to do very well indeed. These 
are the young lawyers who will be asked to join major cor 
porate legal firms as associates in New York City. Wash 
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scales in the 
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ington. Chicago, Houston. Los An- 
geles and other large cities. At these 
firms, the competition is brutal, and 
perhaps one in four survive to be- 
come partners six years later. The 
rest spin off to smaller firms, cor- 
porate jobs, Government work or 
other fields. The range of possible 
career paths is staggering. With the 
law explosion, a new member of 
the bar can elect to try a judicial 
clerkship, criminal law, tax practice, 
public interest work, corporate law, 
legal aid or work in public defend- 
ers’ offices, a prosecutorial job at 
the state or federal level, Govern- 
ment practice in, say, a regulatory 

agency, or any number of others 
Many lawyers also devote time 
to clients who cannot pay. This is 
admirable, but not entirely altruistic; 
they are supposed to do so under 
the Code of Professional Respon- 
sibility. In the late 1960s, idealistic 
young lawyers persuaded blue chip 
firms to let them do pro bono pub- 
lico work, representing indigents on 
the firms’ time at their regular sal- 
aries. Moreover, small-town lawyers 
have long been known to dispense 
free legal advice or tear up the bill 
for a strapped client. And school 
and hospital boards are often 
populated with lawyers who in addi- 
tion to getting known around town 
perform valuable public services 
But such good deeds often go unnoticed, What works against 
lawyers generally is that they are at once indispensable and in- 
uimidating—a combination guaranteed to breed bitter resent- 
ment. “Lawyers have become secular priests,” says Fred Dut- 
ton, a White House aide in the Kennedy Administration and 
] now a successful Washington, D.C., attorney. They are, agrees 
Berkeley Law Dean Sanford Kadish, masters of “a mysterious 
art form to which the layman is not privy, with mumbo jumbo 
} going on.” The heart of the art, of course, is the impenetrable lan- 
| guage that lawyers use, sometimes at great length (a direct out- 
growth of the English practice of paying lawyers by the word 

for their briefs, which were, as a result, rarely brief) 

Some critics suggest that lawyers write laws in unde- 
cipherable language to guarantee employment for future 













understanding them. There may be some truth in that, but 
the fact is that a complex society tends to need complex laws 
ones that will effectively keep factories from polluting riv- 





Storefront services: clients crowd Chicago legal clinic 





generations of lawyers, who will be the only people capable of 
































Attorney at the top: Marvin Mitchelson in Los Angeles 
Secular priests, with mumbo jumbo going on 


Country Lawyer James Wootton paying a call in Charlottesville, Va. 





ers, employers from discriminating 
against’ minorities, meat packers 
from stuffing sausages with sawdust 
Besides, as Stanford Law Professor 
John Kaplan points out, “If you use 
an old form, something that is hard 
to read and is really antiquated, the 
chances are that it has already been 
interpreted by a court or two. You 
have legal decisions as to what pre- 
cisely the words mean.” 


ull, the mumbo jumbo can 

intimidate and irritate the 

layman. Further resentment 

stems from the ability of ex- 
cellent lawyers to muddle and ob- 
fuscate. Says Dutton: “Lawyers are 
paid to complicate, to keep a dis- 
pute alive, to make everything tech- 
nical.” The Washington, D.C., firm 
of Covington & Burling, for exam- 
ple, once delayed for twelve years a 
Food and Drug Administration rul- 
ing on the labeling of peanut butter 
jars. Said one Covington lawyer 
“Certainly, there’s something suspi- 
cious about a 24,000-page hearing 
transcript and close to 75,000 pages 
of documents on a case involving 
peanut butter.” As Humorist Art 
Buchwald put it in a recent col- 
umn: “It isn’t the bad lawyers who 
are screwing up the justice system 
in this country—it’s the good law- 
yers If you have two competent 
lawyers on opposite sides, a trial that should take three days 
could easily last six months.” 

Perhaps what is most grating, ultimately, is the indispen- 
sability of lawyers in modern society: their skill at decoding the 
laws written by Congressmen-lawyers or their lawyer aides, at 
interpreting the regulations promulgated by bureaucrat-lawyers, 
at helping influence the decisions made by politician-lawyers 
The swashbuckling entrepreneur may not be a vanished spe- 
cies, but he is an endangered one: and in a complex, techna- 
logical society he may not get very far without a secular priest, 
his lawyer, to minister to him. “I can’t believe the change,” 
says Atlanta Attorney Sidney O. Smith, recently retired from 
the federal bench. “Today a businessman cannot function with- 
out an attorney.” 

At the heart of Anglo-American jurisprudence is the ad- 
versary system, a device by which justice and truth are to emerge 
from the clash between two opposing viewpoints. “We boast 
about it, but it’s a very mischievous system designed not to 
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achieve but to frustrate the truth,” declares New York City Law- 
yer Abraham Pomerantz. “Each side pulls out the facts that help 
and ignores those that don't. Out of that come confusion and dis- 
tortion, and the cleverer guy wins.” The system also suffers from 
disparity among lawyers. Some are superior, and others are what 
US. Judge David Bazelon labels “walking violations of the Sixth 
Amendment” (which guarantees the right to counsel). As Bar 
Critic Jerold S. Auerbach put it, “Equal justice under law” all too 
often means “unequal justice under lawyers.” 

Despite its flaws, legal scholars defend the adversary system. 
Notes a law school dean: “You have to compare it to alternatives. 
The adversary system works better than anything else avail- 
able.” Nonetheless, bar officials realize that the syste.n requires 
improvement. In an effort to make it function better, a blue-rib- 
bon committee of the A.B.A. is currently revising the 1969 Code 
of Professional Responsibility. A vague, well-meaning docu- 
ment, the code provides few clear-cut answers to the problems 
facing the modern legal profession. A.B.A. President William 
Spann asks, for example, “Is the lawyer obligated to blow the 
whistle on a client who ignores his legal advice and violates the 
law?” The answer is muddy un- 
der the current code, but most 
lawyers generally reply no. A 
Syracuse attorney retained by a 
murder suspect concealed from 
police the victims’ grave site and 
later offered to trade his infor- 
mation to authorities in return 
for lenient treatment of his cli- 
ent. Last month the state bar 

ethics committee ruled that the 





with a conviction, Another way to wear down the opposition is 
to “paper” a case by filing motion after motion, each requiring 
a time-consuming, costly response. This leads to what one judge 
calls a “Brobdingnagian procedural imbroglio.” 


DISCOVERY. Designed to eliminate the surprise element (trial 
by ambush) in civil suits, discovery has been greatly expanded 
since the 1940s. It allows a party to delay endlessly by demand- 
ing often absurdly peripheral information “relating to” the law- 
suit. The wear-’em-down philosophy was articulated by Cra- 
vath, Swaine & Moore Senior Partner Bruce Bromley in a speech 
before an appreciative audience of Stanford law students 20 
years ago: “I was born, I think, to be a protractor ... I could 
take the simplest antitrust case and protract it for the defense al- 
most to infinity ... [One case] lasted 14 years ... Despite 50,000 
pages of testimony, there really wasn’t any dispute about the 
facts ... We won that case, and, as you know, my firm’s meter 
was running all the time—every month for 14 years.” 


AMBULANCE CHASING. Most modern practitioners are too so- 
phisticated to run after personal- 
injury victims themselves; in- 
stead, they hire private investi- | 
gators, insurance adjusters and 
friendly policemen to do so. But 
some lawyers have been known 
to “solicit”—scout for plaintiffs 
—in class actions. 


LAWYER SUITS. After a Gov- 
ernment agency brands a par- 





ticular action as illegal—an in- 
creasingly familiar story in 
regulation-happy Washington 
—a hungry group of lawyers 
may quickly file a lawsuit on be- 


lawyer had acted properly. 

An ethics code revision is 
clearly needed, and the best in 
the profession want to see it done 
—and enforced. “Lawyering,” 
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suggests Eric Schnapper, a New 
York public interest attorney, “is 
within the relatively narrow cat- 
egory of occupations where bor- 
derline dishonesty is fairly lucra- 
tive. In many instances, the very 
art of the lawyer is a sort of cal- 
culated disregard of the law or 
at least of ordinary notions of 
morality.” Under the current 
code, he notes, only selected and | 
flagrant violations result in a | 
disbarment. Writes Schnapper: 
“One searches in vain for a lawyer disciplined for failing to 
give free legal assistance to the indigent, for failing to disclose 
legal precedent contrary to his client's interests, for misrep- 
resenting facts to judges, juries or opposing counsel, or for using 
political office or connections to attract clients, although the fre- 
quency of these occurrences is common knowledge.” 

Even with a more clear-cut ethics code, it will be no easy 
task to root out a number of legal practices that inflate clients’ 
bills, slow down the due administration of justice and provoke 
public hostility, “Lawyers love to play games,” says Dallas At- 
torney G. William Baab. The games are invariably good for the 
lawyer, occasionally good for his client and rarely good for so- 
ciety. Among them: 
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DELAY. Thanks to overcrowded, harried courts, lawyers can 
often find ways to protract a shaky case indefinitely, Postpone- 
ments. recesses, objections, motions, depositions, unavailability 
of client or lawyer—the list of stalling techniques is endless. 
Sometimes the intent is to squeeze a cash-starved opponent into 
a disadvantageous settlement. Or it can be even more perni- 
cious. In Chicago, an attorney for a notorious dope dealer won 
72 postponements over four years on the ground that he had tri- 
als elsewhere. A judge finally tired of that game and ordered 
the trial to proceed; the jury needed only 30 minutes to return 
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half of a class of aggrieved peo- 
ple. Hastily preparing their case 
(sometimes by simply copying 
the Government's complaint), 
they settle as soon as they can 
justify a large legal fee, regard- 
less of whether all the injured 
members of the class have been 





civil and 
criminal adequately compensated. 
filings 


CONTINGENCY FEE. Most per- 
| sonal-injury cases are taken by 

lawyers for a percentage of the 
gross award, often one-third if the matter is settled before trial, 
perhaps 40% if a costly, risky, laborious trial is actually neces- 
sary. This creates a potential divergence of interest between law- 
yer and client. Since the potential additional reward for trial 
work may not be worthwhile, many attorneys encourage their 
clients to accept even an unreasonably low offer from an insurer. 





TAX PRACTICE. According to Sidney Roberts, a New York tax 
lawyer, there is a “Gresham's law of tax practice” in which dar- 
ing practitioners drive out the more conservative ones. The rea- 
son is obvious: clients want to pay as little as possible to the tax 
collector without actually breaking the law. Although most law- 
yers deny it, some firms charge clients a percentage of taxes 
saved. Boston’s Hale and Dorr, having saved a client $4.5 mil- 
lion in taxes, submitted a bill for $760,000 for 2,000 hours’ work 
—a cool $380 an hour. A court upheld the bill. 


DIVORCE. The days when an attorney could charge $400 to 
$1,000 for an uncontested marital split, where the major work 
was less than an hour's typing by a secretary, is gradually end- 
ing with the advent of advertising, legal clinics and do-it-your- 
self divorces. But plenty of opportunity for abuse remains. In 
major cities especially, matrimonial “bombers” so vigorously 
represent their clients’ interests that once friendly marriage part- 
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The true story is only now beginning to 


GERONIMO... 


From the days when the Indian chiefs were proud, combative. 
free as the wind... until the final crushing defeat at Wounded 
Knee, here is the true story of The Great Chiefs. Peace makers eco 


like Chief Joseph of the Nez Percés. Warriors like Cochise of the 


Chiricahua Apache. Brilliant strategists like Crazy Horse of the 
Oglala Sioux. And the greatest of all Sioux heroes, Sitting Bull. COCHISE 
‘One of the most violent chapters in American history, the con- eee 


frontation between the Indian and the white man, has come 


down to us in distortions, myths and legends. The truth is only 
now beginning to be learned, and told. It is a truth revealed with eee 


graphic fidelity to fact in The Great Chiefs, your introductory 


volume to THE OLD WEST. What actually happened at the t 
Battle of the Little Bighorn? At Wounded Knee? What led to the \ 
triumphs and bitter defeats of the Arapaho, Apache, Cheyenne, eee 


Comanche, Crow? 

You're invited to follow the true course of events in The Great 
Chiefs free for 10 days as your introduction to TIME-LIFE 
BOOKS’ much acclaimed series, THE OLD WEST. Extensively 
researched and documented, this handsomely illustrated 
series was designed to give you a true picture of the pio- 
neers who faced the dangers and 
challenges of an untamed conti- 

nent—who eventually 
triumphed and settled its wild 
frontiers. In such superbly 


narrated, magnificently illus- 

rated volumesas The Cov.  YQURS FREE FOR 10-DAY 
lon The Gunfighters, The 

Indians, The Soldiers and The EXAMINATION 


Alaskans, you will experience 
the tumultuous adventure of 
the Old West as it really was 
Send for The Great Chiefs and 
enjoy it free for 10 days. Mail 
the order form today 
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Padded covers hand- 
rubbed for antique leather 
look. Gold-tooled, 
embossed in an authentic 
saddle design, each book 
has a different full-color 
illustration inset on the 
cover. 240 pages, some 
250 illustrations. 82" x11" / 


The bad old days of impatient 
vigilantes, raw frontier justice 
and the West's most dangerous 
gunslingers —outlaws like the 
ames gang. the Daltons, Butch 
Cassidy. Billy the Kid: lawmen 
like the dudish sheniff of Dodge 
City, Bat Masterson. 
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ners become bitter enemies fighting a protracted court battle. 
The fee is suitably high. 


BAR DISCIPLINE. In the first part of this century, lawyers grad- 
ually established the exclusive right to punish errant members. 
Since then discipline has been invoked mainly for small-time 
lawyers with no connections. Though a committee chaired by 
the late Justice Tom Clark in 1970 labeled bar discipline prac- 
tices “a scandalous situation,” few improvements have resulted. 
One New York lawyer refused to bring his criminal defendant 
to trial until his fee was paid; then he intercepted $1,500 in- 
tended as bail money. The bar refused to act against him, call- 
ing the incident a mere “fee dispute.” 


ETHICS ENFORCEMENT. If the legal profession has been re- 
luctant to discipline its shadier practitioners, it has been swift 
to crack down on anyone threatening to cut fees or reduce busi- 
ness. Citing the Canons of Ethics, which prohibits the unau- 
thorized practice of law, bar officials have sought injunctions or 
even jail terms for laymen writing manuals on avoiding pro- 
bate or divorce fees, and for real estate specialists performing 
routine title searches. Similarly, the bar fought desperately to 
preserve its minimum-fee schedules (which amounted to a mo- 
nopoly pricing system) and to quell both lawyer advertising 
and development of group legal service plans. The bar has lost 
all six Supreme Court decisions on these matters. 

Under these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that some 
Americans have grown cynical about lawyers—and the law. 
What is more, every day’s newspaper offers up fresh horror sto- 
ries. Last week the U.S. Supreme Court entertained arguments 
over which state—Texas or California—can tax Howard 
Hughes’ estate, a corpulent, multimillion-dollar carcass current- 
ly being swarmed over (and relentlessly slimmed down) by as 
many as 200 attorneys. Thanks to painfully slow bar discipline, 
a northern California lawyer named Jerome Lewis is still prac- 








ticing law despite a $100,000 malpractice judgment against him 
in 1970 and a $60,000 judgment including punitive damages in 
1974 for defrauding clients of money. When four law firms ex- 
tracted more than $50,000 in fees and still failed to settle her hus- 
band’s modest estate in eight years, a Maine widow started a 
well-received organization called Law Inc. (for Lay Advocates 
at Work). The group responds to complaints against lawyers, 
pushes for a state grievance board and teaches people how to 
handle their own affairs without an attorney. 

That organization, born out of frustration, may be a har- 
binger of the future. The explosion of rights cases, liability cases, 
regulatory cases and a swarm of others has produced monu- 
mental jams and backlogs in civil courts at every level. The tra- 
ditional response has been to propose more of the same—more 





judges, more courts, more lawyers for the nonrich, more regu- | 


lations governing conduct. The bar, for its part, has responded 
slowly, by broadening public participation on disciplinary pan- 
els, requiring continuing legal education, setting standards for 


specialization credentials and attempting to tighten supervision | 


of unethical conduct. The spread of advertising by lawyers and 
an oversupply of job-hungry law graduates may do their part to 
reduce price gouging by lawyers. 

But these developments promise only cosmetic change. More 
thoughtful reformers suggest that fundamental changes are nec- 
essary to keep the legal system from being finally overwhelmed 
by the growing tide of suits. Such ideas necessarily involve a de- 
emphasis of the venerable adversary system and a reduction in 
the influence of lawyers. Among alternative methods proposed 
for resolving disputes: 
> Removal of family problems that involve no real dispute from 
courts of probate. Howard Hughes’ will and Hollywood ali- 
mony suils are going to wind up in court no matter what, but 
there are many cases that could be settled by administrators 
without full-scale combat before a judge. 
> Expansion of small claims courts, where citizens can appear 








Boxcars and Rainmakers: A Glossary 


Rainmaker: law-firm partner who brings 
in business, sometimes because he has 
held high Government office. Among 





Boilerplate: standard legal language 
used in motions, wills, pleadings, clos- 
ings, etc. Also may be defined as exces- 
sive verbiage used in routine matters to 
cover every conceivable contingency. 
Usually baffling to laymen, but “court 
tested” —accepted by courts for so long 
that lawyers have little incentive to 
simplify. 


Boxcar discovery: requests for every re- 
motely relevant document. Also known 
as “fishing expeditions” and “give us the 
warehouse,” discovery involves use (or 
abuse) of pretrial procedural rules to de- 
lay and wear down the other side. 


Brokering: also known as “farming 
out.” A lawyer gives a case to another 
lawyer for a “forwarding fee.” An ef- 
ficient if often unethical way to make 
money. See “ten-point men.” 

: a document with no 
loopholes. 


Churning: legal research and motions 
that have marginal (or no) relevance or 
usefulness but add to billable hours. Also 
known as “running up the meter.” 
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Cooling the client out: deliberately low- 
ering a client’s expectations, so that he, 
the client, will be pleased with what- 
ever settlement he eventually gets. Law- 
yers who do a high-volume business in 
personal-injury cases are sometimes re- 
luctant to go to trial (too time consum- 
ing) and will cool a client out by per- 
suading him to accept a lower settle- 
me than might be attainable in a jury 


Forum shopping: looking for a court 
with favorable precedents, a friendly 
judge or a home-town jury. 


Hacking the pie: what happens at a 
year-end meeting of partners when they 
divide up a law firm’s profits. 


Legislative practice: lobbying. 


Paper wars: trying to drown the other 
side in motions, interrogatories, deposi- 
tions, pleadings, cross-claims and coun- 
tersuits. Exploiting every procedural 
nook, cranny and nuance in order to 
avoid or delay trial on the merits. 
Often used to great effect in complex 
antitrust cases. 


the most famous was Richard Nixon, 
who managed to attract Pepsi-Cola to 
the New York firm of Nixon, Mudge, 
Rose partly because as Vice President in 
1959 he steered Nikita Khrushchev to 
the Pepsi kiosk in Moscow as photogra- 
phers clicked away. Rainmakers can 
come up dry: ex-Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark did so much free pro bono 
work that he lost money for his former 
New York firm. 


Revolving door: what Washington law- 
yers go through as they pass back and 
forth between private practice and 
Government. 


Sharpshooter: a lawyer who aims at 
loopholes. 


Ten-point men: lawyers who special- 
ize in settling personal-injury suits 
steered to them by other lawyers. The 
ten-point man often manages a settle- 
ment simply by bribing an insurance- 
claim adjuster, He gets his nickname be- 
cause, for this service, he is usually paid 
10% of the total settlement, keeping half 
and giving the other half to the claim ad- 
juster as a payoff. 
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without lawyers and explain disputes in 
nontechnical language. In existing small 
claims courts, the limits are set unreal- 
istically low (from $100 to $3,500). With 
higher ceilings and more personnel to re- 
duce overcrowding, a sizable burden could 
be removed from other courts. 

> Decriminalization of so-called victim- 
less offenses, such as marijuana posses- 
sion, gambling, public drunkenness and 
consensual adult sex. Many of these laws 
are widely ignored and enforced only hap- 
hazardly. Removing them from criminal 
codes would improve respect for the jus- 
tice system and free cops and courts alike 
for more important matters. 

> Diversion of minor disputes, such as 
neighborhood quarrels or small consumer 
arguments, to arbitration or mediation. 
Many arguments are distorted and ampli- 
fied by formal court procedures involving 
lawyers and can be settled quickly by an 
independent third party. 


| » Expansion of no-fault laws, already 
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used by 16 states in automobile accident claims, to other negli- 
gence areas, In many cases, the main goal ofa fast, equitable pay- 
off to an injured claimant is totally obliterated by costly, delay- 


ridden personal-injury lawsuits. 


> Increased use of inexpensive paralegals—lay assistants with 
some legal training, under the supervision of attorneys—to han- 
dle matters like divorces, wills and title searches. 

Thanks in large part to lawyers, the U'S. retains one of the 
world’s most accessible court systems and one of its most exhaus- 
tive lists of human rights. Much of the nation’s strength flows 

















Lawyers at work in Denver courtroom 





A gateway to politics or a shortcut to power. 





3 from its respect for the law. But a long- 
2 standing love affair with the law is in dan- 
2 ger of turning obsessive and destructive 
) —if it has not already done so. Writing in 


the California State Bar Journal, J. An- 
thony Kline, a Yale-trained lawyer who 
serves as legal affairs secretary to Califor- 
nia Governor Edmund G. Brown Jr., of- 
fers this catalogue: “The trial courts are in 
disarray, mechanisms for the prompt res- 
olution of minor disputes do not exist or 
are inadequate, the adversary process is in 
disrepute, the criminal justice system is 
maligned, legal procedures are in many 
cases hopelessly arcane and unnecessarily 
complex, and legal services are becoming 
prohibitively expensive.” 

In the face of all these failures, how- 
ever, lawyers play ever more important 
roles. Less and less are they society's ser- 
vants, more and more the masters of its 
machinery. That trend is not likely to 
be halted until clients insist on retaining 
greater control of the direction of their 


cases, until citizens give more thought to resolving disputes 
without plunging into the adversary process, and until voters 
stop insisting that every perceived wrong be countered with 


new law and move to reclaim some of the rule-making au- 





thority they have consigned to judges and bureaucrats by de- 
fault. In the words of Robert McKay, director of the Aspen 
Institute’s Program on Justice, Society and the Individual and 
former New York University Law School dean: “ 
important to be left to the generals, surely justice is too im- 
portant to be left to lawyers.” a 


If war is too 





Washington: Legal Gold 


“oT his place,” said a lawyer, “is Sut- 
ter’s Mill revisited.” The place is 
Washington, where about 20,000 attor- 
neys ply their trade; half are Govern- 
ment employees, the rest are general 
practitioners or private attorneys spe- 
cializing in governmental relations. It is 
the latter group that gives the capital a 
kinship with the place where the Cali- 
fornia gold rush began in 1848. Estab- 
lished firms like Covington & Burling, 
with 185 attorneys, continue to grow at 
a brisk pace; new firms and branches of 
out-of-town firms are sprouting almost 
as fast, largely because of ever prolifer- 
ating Government regulations. In the 
past three months alone, more than 
1,200 new out-of-state attorneys have 
sought admission to the D.C. Bar. 

Six Washington firms employ more 
than 100 lawyers, and two—Arent, Fox, 
Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn (130 attor- 
neys) and Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering 
(110)—did not even exist 20 years ago. 
But the hottest growth area is the small 
new firm with a big name on its shingle. 
Among former Government luminaries 
who helped to open offices during the 
past two years: ex—Federal Trade Com- 
mission Chairman Lewis Engman, ex- 
Army Secretary Martin R. Hoffmann, 


ex-Senate Minority Leader Hugh Scott 
and ex-CIA Director William Colby. 
Old-line firms also face competition 
from specialty firms staffed by former 
congressional counsels or agency law- 
yers who helped draft the regulations 
that clients must now live with. Many of 
the outfits focus on growth areas in the 
law like energy and environmental 
affairs. 

In mid-1976, a D.C. Bar committee 
began trying to jam the revolving door 
between Government and private law 
offices. When a Government lawyer en- 
tered private practice, the committee 
proposed disqualifying his entire law 
firm from any case that the newcomer 
had handled while on the public payroll. 
The idea produced “sheer panic” in 
many legal quarters, Government and 
private alike. Prospects for significant 
change are considered slim. 

Many outsiders see Washington law 
as a world of fixing, influence peddling 
and lobbying over lunch. Insiders insist 
that, while a few superstars like Edward 
Bennett Williams or Clark Clifford have 
considerable access to top officials, the 
image is vastly distorted. Says one asso- 
ciate: “New York lawyers spend a lot of 
time poring over statute books. We 





spend time on the phone—often with the 
same public-access person available to 
John Q. Citizen—and then explain the 
situation to the client. It’s usually awful- 
ly mundane.” 

In dealing with a Government offi- 
cial, the Washington lawyer uses the 
same weapons as his colleagues else- 
where. “I sit there giving him 800 rea- 
soned arguments why my client should 
be allowed an exemption,” says one law- 
yer. “But what I don’t say is more impor- 
tant. If he’s not reasonable, he knows 
I'm going to file a 40-page brief. That 
means he'll have to write a 40-page re- 
ply brief. I work Saturdays; he doesn’t. 
He knows the trouble will go up and 
down the System and hang around like 
a black cloud for years.” 

In larger firms, starting associates 
receive about $25,000 and reach part- 
nership status (and close to twice that 
salary) six years later. Senior partners 
typically make from $100,000 upward; 
HEW Secretary Joseph Califano pulled 
down $505,490 in 1976. Are the clients 
getting their money’s worth? Ralph Na- 
der and Mark Green last year urged 
businessmen to use staff lawyers, saving 
investors and consumers part of the mil- 
lions spent annually on W: 
legal bills. The capital's gold-rush legal 
atmosphere is eloquent testimony that 
the advice is largely being ignored. 
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The Quiet Miracle of Emmaus 


At Abbé Pierre's communes, old junk leads to new lives 





Abbé Pierre celebrating post-Easter Mass amid used clothing at Orléans settlement 


t is the day after Easter at a commune 
near Orléans, France. Inside a ware- 
house, an altar has been set up on a kitch- 
en table. Surrounding it are a coat rack 
jammed with secondhand clothing, rows 
of used appliances and abandoned furni- 
ture, and assorted bric-a-brac. All in all, 
an appropriate setting for the annual get- 
together of the “Emmaus movement,” 
which has shown thousands of people in 
23 countries around the world how to re- 
build their self-esteem by recycling the 
junk of the consumer society 
Suddenly an old woman says, “He’s 
here,” and in strides a thin, bearded priest 
wearing the black beret and the 
worn, ill-fitting country cleric’s suit 
that are his trademarks. The priest 
laughs and shakes hands with every- 
one. After he celebrates Mass, with 
a loaf of bread fetched hurriedly from 
the kitchen, there is a steak-and-rice 
lunch for 200. Wealthy bankers are 
squeezed in at the tables next to ex- 
convicts and recovered alcoholics. 
The priest is the Rev. Henri de 
Groués, 65, known universally as 
Abbé Pierre. The only visible indi- 
cation that he is no ordinary priest 
is a thin red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor stitched on his jacket. But he 
is the man who, as a former law pro- 
fessor at the Orléans lunch put it, 
“almost singlehanded mobilized the 
entire government and people of 
France to do something for the poor.” 
The son of a wealthy silk manu- 
facturer in Lyon, young Henri could 
have chosen a life of comfort. Instead, 
he gave his patrimony to charity and 
took the vows of the Capuchin order 
In 1938, when his health broke after 





he moved to a parish in Grenoble. Even- 
tually, he became a leader of the anti- Nazi 
Resistance in eastern France, using many 
aliases including the one that stuck: Abbé 
Pierre. Among other exploits, he carried 
Charles de Gaulle’s ailing brother Jacques 
across the frontier to safety in Switzer- 
land. Later he himself was smuggled into 
Algeria in a mail sack, carrying a plea for 
arms intended for Churchill 

After the war, Abbé Pierre was elect- 
ed a deputy in the National Assembly 
He began renovating a large, ramshackle 
house in the Paris suburb of Neuilly-Plai- 
sance as a hostel for needy people. Soon 
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Members of movement selling their bric-a-brac 
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ex-cons, destitute families and vagrants 
joined him, and the abbé and his grow- 
ing family of followers started building 
new residences nearby, using salvaged 
materials. He called his commune Em- 
maus, after the New Testament town 
(Luke 24: 13-32) where two disciples, de- 
spondent after the Crucifixion, met the 
risen Christ and were filled with new 
hope. As it happened, the Emmaus move- 
ment was to grow out of personal travail 


hat came in 1951, when the abbé lost 

his assembly seat and with it his only 
income. But just when the commune 
seemed imperiled, a chiffonier (ragpicker) 
at Emmaus devised a new source of mon- 
ey: he taught his colleagues how to rum- 
mage through trash for useful objects 
Scrap paper was sold, broken furniture 
and appliances were repaired and mar- 
keted. The commune became self-sup- 
porting and earned enough to add new 
centers elsewhere. A credo evolved: “Give 
instant help to those nearest and in need 
Show them how to help themselves. Af- 
terward let them help others.” 

The abbé became known throughout 
France during the harsh winter of 1954, 
when he waged a one-man battle to force 
the government to provide emergency 
housing for the poor. So great was the pub- 
lic response that the Premier, Joseph 
Laniel, later said he half-suspected the 
abbé was planning a revolution and might 
have succeeded had he tried 

Today Abbé Pierre lives quietly in one 
of the 8,000 low-rent apartments that his 
organization has built in the Paris area 
Though the movement runs summer 
camps and ships supplies and cash to 32 
countries, the main focus remains self-sus- 
taining communes. Besides the 52 in 
France (membership 1,500), there 
are 100 abroad. While the communes 
are secular, there is a heavy empha- 
sis on community. The communards 
get room, board and a stipend, but 
their main reward is in self-respect 
A sign in the Orléans commune 
reads: “We will never agree to ac- 
cept our subsistence on any basis 
other than our own work.” 

The ancient monasteries disap- 
peared, Abbé Pierre believes, because 
they became too prosperous and in- 
sensilive, and he fears the same thing 
will happen to his movement. To pre- 
vent this he uses every opportunity 
to expound his philosophy, and last 
week's celebration at Orléans was no 
exception. “The next friend who will 
come to this commune is somewhere 
right now,” he told his followers. “We 
know nothing about him, but he ex- 
ists at this very minute. While we are 
here and happy, he is crying some- 
where in pain. When he comes to us 
here he will not find a paradise but 
he will find the time to heal himself. 
That is why we must go on.” 8 
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Now you can get Sears 
Best 10-inch Table Saw 
Pw Outfit, at $100 off. The 
outfit that includes: 
¢ Asteel leg set with firm, 
stable footing 
© A powerful rated 1 H.P., 

capacitor-start, induction-run motor 
that develops 2 H.P. 
Blade Pack (#32407) A e 2 formed steel table extensions 

Save $5.00 \ for extra-large work surface 






















Now $17.97. And that's not all. You also get Sears 
exclusive Exact-|-Cut. The feature that 
2 shows you where the wood will meet 
gy, the blade, reducing trial and error 

=< cutting. A 24-inch rip capacity that's 
. ay big enough to handle 4’ x 8’ sheets of 
= ~ plywood. A see-through blade guard. 
S Ab Pe Aself-aligning rip fence and a miter 





gauge with positive stops at 45° and 
90°. Not to mention, Sears conven- 
ient credit plans 
FULL ONE YEAR WARRANTY. 
If within 1 year from date of pur- 
chase this Craftsman table saw 
fails due to defect in material 
or workmanship, contact 
Sears and Sears will repair it 
ee free of charge. 
3 Hane Too! Catalog Get Sears Best 10-inch 
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Accessory Kit (#32773) 
8-inch Sanding Wheel 
15-pc. Molding Head Set Taper Jig 
10-inch Hollow Ground Blade 
16-tooth Carbide-Tipped Dado 
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Now $59.99. 
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A Child’s Garden of Sin 


PRETTY BABY 


Directed by Louis Malle, Screenplay by Polly Platt 


y all rights, Pretty Baby should have 

been Louis Malle’s masterpiece. The 
movie is the story of a child prostitute in 
New Orleans during World War I, and 
no film maker is better equipped to tell 
thal story than Malle. As he demonstrated 
in Murmur of the Heartand Lacombe, Lu- 
cien, this great French director has a deep 
understanding of the process by which be- 
nign children change into corrupt adults. 
Like his old New Wave colleague, Fran- 
¢ois Truffaut, he also has the ability to por- 
tray children on-screen without conde- 
scension or sentimentality. These talents 
are evident in Pretty Baby; yet the movie 
does not work. Even though Malle has ap- 
proached his film’s potentially grisly sub- 
ject with taste and compassion, Pretty 
Baby is often static and almost always 
shallow 

Since this is Malle’s first American 
movie, one could argue that the director 
has been defeated by transatlantic cultur- 
al jet lag. Tosome extent this is true. Much 
of the film's dialogue, which is ridden with 
whorehouse-fiction clichés, would never 
be tolerated by Malle were he working in 
a French milieu. The same goes for some 
of the actors, who seem to have been cast 
more on the basis of looks than ability 
Still, the movie’s major troubles cannot 
be explained away so easily, for at its heart 
there is a failure of will. While Malle has 
had no difficulty making films about teen- 





| age boys who commit incest (Murmur) or 
| murder (Lacombe), he has been defeated 
| by the pre-teen prostitute of Pretty Baby 
The movie circles around its heroine with- 
out ever zeroing in on her 


Wars the film is often like star- 
ing at a confounding blur: Pretty 
Baby's narrative often seems to be lan- 
guishing somewhere in the film’s hazy 
background. That’s a shame, because the 
screenplay is built around an exciting 
idea. Malle and Scenarist Polly Platt 
have hypothesized a romance—and even- 
tual marriage—between Heroine Violet 
(Brooke Shields) and E.J. Bellocq (Keith 
Carradine), the legendary photographer 
of Storyville’s glory days. This couple's bi- 
zarre March-December affair, like the 
equally promising relationship between 
Violet and her prostitute mother (Susan 
Sarandon), is described only intermittent- 
ly. Instead of coming to terms with the 
characters’ emotions, Malle dithers away 
his movie on rowdy sequences that de- 
pict the upstairs-downstairs antics of his 
oldtime sporting-house setting. Despite 
Sven Nykvist’s fine cinematography and 
a rousing jazz score, a little of the film’s 
nostalgic atmosphere goes a long way 
Padding, however lush, is still padding 
Malle tries to make the movie's fla- 
vor pass for substance by filling the film 
with portentous zoom shots, but the ruse 








The New Orleans bordello, with Susan Sarandon, Keith Carradine and Shields in the center 








| A little nostalgic atmosphere, however lush, goes a long way 








| dull, 








Brooke Shields in Pretty Baby 
A volatile mix of innocence and sex 





does not succeed. The cast does not do 
much to flesh out the material either. Be- 
sides having no resemblance to the real 
Bellocq, Carradine rarely gets a handle 
on the mysterious photographer-hero 
With his sepulchral demeanor, he looks 
less like an obsessed artist than a con- 
stipated undertaker. Sarandon, sputtering 
like a road-show Tennessee Williams her- 
Oine, never creates a credible character 
Nor does Singer Frances Faye, playing 
an ancient madam who does an obliga- 
tory mad scene when reformers close 
down her business 

The one stunning exception in this 
crew is Shields. A child model of astound- 
ing beauty, she is also, at least at twelve, 
a natural actress. It is chilling to watch 
her come on to Johns, aping the older 
whores’ bedroom spiel in a mock-adult 
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voice; her scenes with men are the mov- | 


ie’s best. Though the film does not ex- 
plicitly show Violet's bedroom activities, 
Shields is at times a sexual figure. A vol- 
atile mixture of both innocence and car- 
nality, she makes the audience feel that 
anything can happen when she is around 

But 


ing New Orleans to start a normal life; 
the movie closes with a freeze frame of 
her face while she waits for a train north. 
Malle apparently believes this closeup re- 
solves his story: he wants to show that Vi- 
olet has already started to harden into a 
defeated adult. But one look at 
Shields’ face and we see that Malle is 
wrong. The fascinating secrets of this 
girl's childhood still lurk in her wide blue 
eyes, waiting to be unlocked. Far from 
being over, the movie Malle promised has 
yet to begin — Frank Rich 
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precious little ever does take | 
place. At the end of the film, Violet is leav- | 
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“Turning a home into 
a learning center is a nice 
thing to do for children?’ 
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like these are developed inthe home 
In fact, educators say the home is a 
critical influence in developing this 
love of books and learning. 
That’s why I feel most families 
today really need the easy-to- 
inderstand World Book. There’s no 
finer encyclopedia at any price 
With World Book, the home itself 
can become a learning center, with 
benefits for the whole family, for 
years to come 
World Book is a OC vd pr duct 
that does good things for your 
children. It gives me a good 
feeling to help make that 
happen. : 
The 22-volume World 
Book in the luxurious 
Renaissance binding, 
just $364 plus tax, 
delivered 


That’s why I’m 
proud to be a World Booker. 
Being a World Book representa- 
tive gives me a good feeling about 
my work. 

The world is becoming increas- 
ingly complex...there’s so much 
to know! No wonder it’s impor- 
tant for children to develop the 
habit of “looking it up.” 

World Book is written to 
stimulate your children’s 
imagination, encourage 
them to get more 
involved. By using World 
Book, they gain confi- 
dence in their ability to 
get the facts, solve 
problems, learn inde- 
pendently. Patterns 


World Book—Childcraft International, Inc 
Merchandis 


P.O. Box ¢ ll. 60654 
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tion about The World Book 


a 1 would like to know how I can becom: 


World Booker myself 
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‘Odd Couple — 


HOUSE CALLS 

Directed by Howard Zieff 
Screenplay by Max Shulman and 
Julius J. Epstein, Alan Mandel and 
Charles Shyer 


D r. Charley Nichols (Walter Matthau) 
is a gruff but adorable middle-aged 
widower who wants to score with every 


young woman he can find. Ann Atkin- | 


son (Glenda Jackson) is a wisecracking 
but adorable divorcee who wants to find 
a monogamous man and live happily ever 
after. House Calls is the story of this odd 
couple's on-again, off-again, on-again ro- 
mance, and it wants very much to be a 
Neil Simon comedy. It doesn’t succeed, 
but there are times when this amiable film 
could pass as a Plaza Suite, or even a 
Chapter Two, clone. 

Four screenwriters are credited with 
House Calls, and they do make with the 
jokes. There are marriage jokes and base- 
ball jokes and drag jokes and hospital 
jokes. The worst lines are about sex: this 
may be the first film in years that stoops 
to making cracks about water beds. The 
funniest scenes—and there should have 
been more of them—take on the Amer- 
ican medical profession. In the rude man- 


ner of Paddy Chayefsky’s Hospital, House 
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Jackson and Matthau in House Calls 
A matter of chemistry. 


Calls suggests that doctors spend more 
time thinking about tax shelters and fan- 
cy cars than surgical procedures or pro- 
fessional ethics. The film’s one outright 
hilarious character, played with vaudevil- 
lian relish by Art Carney, is a chief of sur- 
gery so senile that he says good morning 
to empty hospital stairwells 
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On occasion House Calls gets a fast 
comic beat going. only to have its plot 
bring the laughs to an abrupt halt. The 
screenwriters have not found a way to in- 
tegrate their hero’s hospital shenanigans 
with the love story, and they build their 
narrative around the kind of forced far- 
cical coincidences that went out of style 
with J Love Lucy. Howard Zieff. the tal- 
ented director of Slither and Hearts of the 
West, works diligently to paper over the 
rough spots: he is an enviably good crafts- 
man, Yet even he cannot rescue House 
Calls once it starts to become heartwarm- 
ing. When a romantic montage concludes 
with Ann and Charley walking along a 
deserted beach. the movie becomes as 
gooey as You Light Up My Life 


He Calls’ biggest drawback, how- 
ever, is the lack of chemistry between 
its two stars. In principle Matthau and 
Jackson sound like a Tracy-Hepburn love 
match, but in practice they don’t give off 
many sparks. Matthau’s performance is 
a less vibrant version of the character he 
played in Pete n° Tillie; he gets his 
laughs. but he doesn’t command the 


screen. Jackson, though handed an op- 
portunity ro run away with the film, mere- 
ly tries to charm the audience to death 
A few more parts like this, and she too 
will begin to look like a clone—of Julie 
Andrews 


—Frank Rich 
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Read this booklet before you 
talk to any agent ...even ours. 


The rule sounds simple enough. Don't buy less 
life insurance than you need or more than you 
can afford. 

But how do you determine how much in- 
come your family will need in the event of your 
death? Or what percentage of your current fam- 
ily income you can spend for this protection? 

There are no easy answers to either 
question. But there is a booklet that will help 
you approach the problem in a logical fashion. 

Offered as a public service by The Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, this impartial booklet pro- 
vides the guidelines for determining a workable, 
affordable life insurance program relevant to 
today and tomorrow. It doesn’t quote prices— 
ours or anyone else’s—nor will it replace the 
experience and counsel of a good life insurance 
agent—ours or anyone else's. But reading it will 
make you better able to discuss your needs with 
your agent and, between the two of you, arrive 
» ata wise decision. 

. The coupon brings you this new booklet 
by mail. Unless you ask, we promise no one 
call now or later. 
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Indeed it is a Fox 
Surefooted in traffic 
spirited on the open 
road. You know a 
Fox when you see 
one You sense a Fox 
when it responds 


Naturally, it's a Fox 
From front-wheel 
drive to rack-ana- 
pinion steering to ra- 
dial tires, it has good 
reason to be secure 
in its environment 


Obviously, its a 

Fox. Plush velour 
upholstery, cut-pile 
carpeting, and 

fully reclining bucket 
seats. It's rich. It 
looks it. It Knows it 


True Fox. 37 mpg 

hwy. 23 city; std. shift 
EPA Est. Actual mile- 

age may vary based 

on how and where 

you drive, cars con- 

dition, optional equip) 


A Fox? No question 
It goes 0 to 50 mph 
ina wild 8.1seconds 
From front bumper 
to back, it's all 

brain and muscle 
No fat. It's Fox 


Of course, it's a Fox 
In rough road or 
weather conditions 
the engine over the 
drive wheels gives 
you the traction 

to get out and away. 
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Esquire Contributor Richard Reeves 


G ay Talese was an obscure metropol- 
itan reporter for the New York Times 
in the late 1950s when he sold his first 
freelance magazine article, a 3,000-word 
profile of Boxer José Torres, toa men’s ad- 
venture magazine called Argosy. His fee: 
$500. Talese went on to bigger things (a 
total of $1 million from The Kingdom and 
the Power and Honor Thy Father, a $600,- 
000 advance for his major book on sex, 
due in 1981), but Argosy did not. It’s stat- 
ed top payment for an article, some 20 
years later, was still $500 
Freelance.* The phrase suggests free- 
dom, adventure and the protagonist of a 
thousand B movies, Berlin-bound on the 
night train with a dream and an Olivetti 
| The dream, however, has turned sour. For 
most freelancers, magazine writing today 
has become the slum of journalism—over- 
crowded, underpaid, littered with rejec- 
tion slips 
restless. “It's a synonym for unemployed 
bum,” grumbles John Jerome, who left 
the editorship of Skiing a decade ago to 
write for himself and has spent half that 
time in debt, Warren G. Bovée, acting 
dean of the Marquette University jour- 





| nalism school, once calculated that some | 


25,000 citizens call themselves freelancers 
but fewer than 300 make a living at it 
Says Talese: “There is no way you can 
prosper writing for magazines alone.” 
Freelancing has never been the gen- 


tlest of callings. Samuel Johnson in his | 


*The word was first used in the Middle Ages to de- 
scribe roving knights whose lances were for hire by 
any king or cause, Today, a freelancer is someone 
who makes a living writing for various publications 
on anything but a salaried basis 
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Grub Street Revisited 


and the denizens are growing | 


Manhattan Writer Catherine Breslin 


All work and low pay make freelancing a dull joy 


1755 Dictionary immortalized the ink- 
stained wretches who lived on London’s 
Grub Street turning out literary piece- 
work. “No man but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money,” said Dr. John- 
son, who nonetheless spent most of his 
life in poverty. In the platinum age of pe- 
riodicals, roughly from the 1920s to the 
1950s, it was possible for man to live by 


| word alone, provided he sold it to a mag- 


azine. The Saturday Evening Post, Look, 
Collier's, LIFE, Woman's Home Compan- 
ion and Coronet routinely rewarded writ- 
ers more handsomely than many maga- 
zines do today. The Post paid $5,000 to 
F, Scott Fitzgerald for diamonds smaller 
than the Ritz and, shortly before the 
weekly’s death in 1969, $2,500 to anyone 











“Mee SE ES SE 
The Going Rate 


Below are estimates of the current av- 
erage payment for a major freelance ar- 
ticle at the nation’s ten largest-circu- 
lation magazines: 








Washington Author Tad Szulc 


for a lengthy article. (Top scale today at 
the Post, revived in 1971 and now ap- 
pearing nine times a year, is $1,000.) 
Though many of the giants are no 
more, it seems that freelancers should be 
thriving, not starving. The magazine in- 
dustry just recorded its most prosperous 
year in memory. Altogether, some 9,200 








magazines are published in the U'S., and | 


most provide at least some work for free- 
lancers. It is usually cheaper to rely on 
them than to maintain stables of salaried 
staff writers. But the number of contrib- 
utors is outstripping the growth—and 
quality—of the market. Everybody seems 
to be freelancing: housewives, public re- 
lations men, professors, reporters, the 
growing army of jobless journalism grad- 
uates. Circulation of Writer's Digest, a 
how-to monthly for such dining-table dil- 
ettantes, has leaped by 17% in the past 
year and a half, to 127,000 


he result: too many writers are chas- 
ing too few magazines, giving finan- 


cially squeezed editors little incentive to | 


raise their rates. Consumer prices have 
nearly doubled in the past decade, but the 
average payments for major articles 
(roughly 3,000 words) by the ten largest- 
circulation magazines have risen by only 
one-fourth. A few markets have become 
more lucrative: the skin magazines ($2,- 





TV GUIDE $875 250 for Playboy, $1,200 for Hustler) and 
READER'S DIGEST $3,000 some city and regional magazines ($1,000 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC $4,500 at New West, $1,100 at Texas Monthly) 
WOMAN'S DAY $2,500 But other magazines have not raised rates 
FAMILY CIRCLE $2,500 at all: Washington Monthly has been pay- 
BETTERHOMESANDGARDENS $900 ing writers the same 10¢ a word for the 
McCALL’S $2,500 past eight years; previously, it paid 13¢. 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL $2,500 Holiday's average fee was $1,200, the 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING $2,000 same as a decade ago, when that mag- 
PLAYBOY $2,250 azine was absorbed by Travel last fall; 
Travel/ Holiday now pays $250 
OS a | Then, too, the shower of new mag- 
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Think about this. CBS News Business Correspondent 
Ray Brady once wrote an analysis of the Middle East oil 
threat that became required reading at the National War 
College, where future generals go. Remarkably, it was 
written 15 years ago, when most people thought cheap 
oil would go on forever! It pays to listen to Brady, 
Every weekday afternoon = 

on “Today in Business.” 






He's interviewed thousands. Pianists and 
presidents. People in every sphere. So it says 
a lot about Mike Wallace that despite his 
vigorous (some say abrasive) style, only one 
interviewee ever walked out. Actor Burt 
Lancaster—showing his famous temper when 
Wallace asked him about his famous temper! 
Mike, whom you hear on “Mike Wallace 

at Large;’ evenings on CBS Radio, says the 
secret of interviewing is research. He'll come 
to an interview with up to 50 questions in hand. 
Which may be why people from Vladimir 
Horowitz to the Shah of Iran sit still for him 
He has the facts straight. 











At 18, CBS Sports’ 
Brent Musburger was, in 
fact, the youngest umpire 
in pro baseball. He'd been 
hoping to be an athlete since 
he was six, but finally felt 
he wasn't good enough. 
So he chose sports 
journalism—and 
excels, covering 
the big events 
coast-to-coast. 
Which is how come 
he’s an airport expert 
too. “The airport in 
Pittsburgh has “ 
the best ice-cream,” 
he'll tell you. “And down in Dallas, they have great 
chili dogs.” Brent Musburger. Calling the shots for you 
weekday afternoons on CBS Radio's “Sportstime.” 


People like Mike Wallace, Brent Musburger, Ray Brady 
and such others as Walter Cronkite, Stephani Shelton 
and Douglas Edwards in our late afternoon schedule 
are worth listening to. But they're only part of our story. 
On every station affiliated with this network you find 
the kind of local news, sports and other features that 
make radio listening something more and more people 
are doing. For a good reason: it's worth your time. 


CBS RADIO NETWORK 
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azines (334 in 1976, 272 last year) is not 
much to cheer about. Most of the fledg- 
lings are small (average circulation for last 
year’s crop: 10,000), parsimonious (typical 
rate: 7¢ a word) and narrowly focused 
(Sludge, Modern Drummer, Wild World 
of Skateboarding). 

High-income freelancers are as scarce 
as generous magazines, The median an- 
nual earnings of the 500 established writ- 
ers of the American Society of Journal- 
ists and Authors was a modest $10,000 
when they were last polled two years ago. 
Loretta Schwartz's articles for Philadel- 
phia have won her a wallful of journal- 
ism awards—and an annual income of 
less than $7,500. Says Catherine Breslin, 
a now successful New York City writer 
who made $800 in 1975: “A freelancer 
lives at the end of a sawed-off limb.” 

There are exceptions. Political Writ- 
er Richard Reeves earns more than $100,- 
000 a year, Diplomatic Expert Tad Szulc 
makes about $80,000, and Sportswriter Bil 
Gilbert grosses more than $40,000. But 
the big moneymakers almost always have 
some kind of cushion. Reeves has, among 
other odd jobs, a regular Esquire column 
that guarantees him $50,000 a year; Szulc 
does books (twelve to date) as well as mag- 
azine work; Gilbert has a contract with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED that places a solid 
floor under his yearly income. Such props 
are essential. Says Literary Agent Scott 
Meredith: “There are no writers left who 
can make a living just by articles.” 














Press 





It also helps to have help in dealing 
with reluctant editors. Do not call Mer- 
edith, however, or most other top agents. 
“We won't accept a writer who does only 
magazines unless we think he'll do a book 
some day,” he says. Explains Agent Hen- 
ry Morrison: “With a book, you work for 
two or three days for 10% of a $50,000 
sale, With a magazine, you work two days 
for 10% of a $3,000 sale.” 


¥- freelancers insist that their voca- 
tion has its attractions. “I'm my own 
boss,” beams Reeves. Says Breslin: “It's 
the exquisite pleasure of being able to 
sleep until noon.” It is also the exquisite 
torture of having to spend more time sell- 
ing stories than writing them, of waiting 
months until the magazines print—or pay 
for—them and of passing long hours with 
only a typewriter for company. Says Mar- 
ilyn Bethany, who quit freelancing last 
year to edit a home-decorating quarterly: 
“The worst part is the loneliness.” 

For relief from that solitude, a dozen 
or so freelancers gather every Wednesday 
at the Shelter, a Manhattan restaurant, 
for lunch and sympathy. The shut-ins 
trade magazine atrocity stories, buy 
rounds of drinks whenever someone’s 
mail carries a check, and patiently ex- 
plain to outsiders why they have chosen 
their perilous existence over regular em- 
ployment. They may be hungry, but, as 
they like to remind one another, at least 
they cannot be fired. 





Milestones 


ILL. Arnold Ray Miller, 54, beleaguered pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers union; 
with a mild stroke suffered two days af- 
ter signing the controversial contract that 
ended his 54-month grind of negotiations 
with the Bituminous Coal Operators As- 
sociation and brought disgruntled miners 
back to work last week; in Miami. 


ILL. John Wayne, 70, craggy hero of some 
200 movies; with suspected respiratory 
ailments following bouts of flu and pneu- 
monia; in a hospital in Boston. 


DIED. Dr. Wadi Haddad, 49, co-founder of 





the Popular Front for the Liberation of | 


Palestine (P.F.L.P.) along with fellow phy- 
sician Dr. George Habash, and master- 
mind of many spectacular anti-Israeli ter- 
rorist acts, including the hijacking of four 
airliners in one operation in 1970 and the 
seizure of the Lufthansa airliner stormed 
by West German commandos at Mogad- 
ishu late last year; of an undisclosed ill- 
ness; in East Berlin. 


DIED. Dr. Charles Herbert Best, 79. co- 
discoverer of insulin; of a ruptured ab- 
dominal aorta suffered after learning that 
his son Alexander, 46, had died of a heart 
attack; in Toronto. In 1921 Best and the 
late Sir Frederick Banting began work- 
ing on Banting’s theory that the then fatal 








disease diabetes could be treated with a 
hormone from an animal pancreas. Holed 
up eight weeks in their lab, the two iso- 
lated insulin. Best later devised a method 
of drying and storing blood serum and pi- 
oneered development of the drugs hista- 
mine, heparin and choline. 


DIED. George Papashvily, about 80, un- 
dauntable Russian emigrant who turned 
his scuffling initiation to America into a 
humorous bestseller, Anything Can Hap- 
pen; in Cambria, Calif. His father in So- 
viet Georgia taught him swordmaking, 
but Papashvily washed dishes and raised 
chickens after reaching Ellis Island in 
1922. His U.S.-born wife Helen put his 
misadventures to paper in 1944, and four 
more books followed. Papashvily also 
found success as a sculptor of animals. 


DIED. Germain Seligman, 85, art merchant 

and scholar who helped win recognition 
in the US. for painters of his native 
France; in New York. After serving with 
distinction in the French, Greek and 
American armies of World War I, Sel- 
igman immigrated to the U.S. in 1921 and 
inherited his father’s art business, Jacques 
Seligmann & Co. Germain championed 
Picasso, Seurat and Toulouse-Lautrec as 
well as earlier French artists whose work 
had escaped critical acclaim 
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Economy & Business 


teel’s Angry Ballet 





ith the growing use of lighter 

metals and plastics, steel is no 

longer the dominant performer in 
the economy that it once was, but its price 
rises still bring confrontations with Wash- 
ington. Government officials know that 
other industries watch steel for clues to 
the size of price increases they can get 
away with. The confrontations have be- 
come a ritualized ballet. A steel compa- 


} ny announces a towering Jump in prices, 


Washington denounces it; another com- 
pany posts a smaller increase; the orig- 
inal raise is trimmed down. Last week 
the ballet had an exceptionally thunder- 
ous performance, and it headed toward 
the same old curtain call 

U.S. Steel began by lifting prices an 
average of $10.50 a ton, or 2.2%. That 
might not seem much, but together with 
a boost in February, it would bring steel 
increases to around 8% so far this year 
The Carter Administration reacted with 
unusual vehemence. The President, jaw- 
boning at a press conference in Brasilia 


| on his Latin American tour, charged that 


the rise “is excessive and does cause ad- 
ditional very serious inflationary pressure 
in our country.” Vice President Walter 
Mondale and the Council on Wage and 
Price Stability (COWPS) also condemned 
the increase. Privately, some officials re- 
called with approval President Kennedy's 
crack about the genealogy of steelmen* 
and made sarcastic, and misleading, ref- 
erences to a fat salary increase that they 
thought U.S. Steel Chairman Edgar Speer 
had collected. (In fact, Speer’s combined 
salary and bonus was $372,972 last year, 
down from $425,000 in 1976.) 

More important, COWPS Chairman 
Barry Bosworth and Trade Negotiator 
Robert Strauss got on the phone to heads 
of other steel companies, urging them not 
to follow the U.S. Steel increase. Strauss, 
who is becoming increasingly influential 
in the Administration, made the key call 
to National Steel Chairman George Stin- 
son. National then posted a price rise of 
only $5.50 a ton, which COWPS pro- 
nounced “acceptable.” The smaller in- 
crease was quickly matched by several 
other companies, including Bethlehem 
Steel, No. 2 in the industry, without whose 
support U.S. Steel cannot make the big- 





*Afler U.S. Steel raised prices $6 a ton in 1962 de 
spite earlier assurances of price restraint, Kennedy 
said: “My father always told me that businessmen 
were s.0.b.s, but I never realized till now how right 
he was 


Supplies of steel rods awaiting shipment 
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& | The steps: first rise high, then split and roll back 





U.S. Steel Chairman Edgar Speer 
The same old curtain call? 


ger raise stick. For the record, U.S. Steel 
vowed to resist any Government rollback 
plea. But at week’s end Strauss phoned 
Speer, and after he hung up, Adminis- 
tration officials announced that they ex- 
pected Big Steel “to remain competitive,” 
that is, shave its increase to $5.50 or so 
US. Steel did have one justification 
for its original price boost: its steelmaking 
operations lost $45 million last year, and 


| companywide profits hit a 30-year low 


of $138 million. The company has an- 
nounced that its first quarter was “un- 
profitable.” If U.S. Steel is indeed forced 
to back down now, it or some other steel- 
maker might well try to post further 
price increases in the summer or fall 
The Administration's reaction could be 
most picturesque 

Carter's price-fighters were excep- 
tionally bitter because last week’s U.S 
Steel move came at a crucial stage in their 
so far failing battle against inflation. Car- 
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ter returns from his foreign journey this 
week to consider a new anti-inflation pro- 
gram that his economic advisers are urg- 
ing on him. Mostly it consists of Govern- 
ment actions unrelated to what industry 
does—for example, a pledge to resist any 
congressional attempts to push the bud- 
get deficit above $61 billion. But the Pres- 
ident figured that he could not afford to 
let a steel increase pass unchallenged. 

Further, Government officials felt be- 
trayed. Steelmen in the past have noti- 
fied the White House of price boosts in 
advance; this time federal officials read 
the announcement on news wires. Indeed, 
USS. Steel officials were in Washington 
at the start of the week conferring with 
Bosworth on moves that their industry 
could take to fight inflation, and they 
dropped no hint of a price increase. U.S. 
Steel says it dispatched only low-level 
“technicians” to the meeting with Bos- 
worth, and that it is under no legal ob- 
ligation to discuss price moves with the 
Government. 

Finally, the Administration regarded 
US. Steel’s justification for the $10.50 
increase as flimsy. The company claimed 
that the rise was necessary to cover the 
cost of the coal strike and settlement; 
blast furnaces gulp coking coal in great 
quantity. COWPS, however, figured that 
the settlement and indirect effects of the 
strike would add only $4 a ton to steel- 
making costs. The agency pointedly noted 
that American steel mills are benefiting 
from Government help against import 
competition. The Government now sets 
“reference prices” for imported steel; any 
sales below those prices trigger an au- 
tomatic dumping investigation. That 
tends to raise the price of imports, giv- 
| ing American mills leeway to raise their 
own quotes. 

The White House is also considering 
other help to the steel industry: loan guar- 
antees of $500 million and possible ex- 
emptions from environmental require- 
ments, So far as is known, Strauss and 
Bosworth did not mention these goodies 
in their calls to steelmen last week—but 
then they did not have to. It seems clear 
that, to get these Government benefits, 





Tiffany's private salesroom for exclusive clients: a game strictly for the pros 


Feverish 
Sparkle 


Diamonds are a speculator’s 


best friend 


ot $4 million to spare? Then you could 

meet Liz Taylor's asking price for a 
69.42-carat, pear-shaped diamond that 
Richard Burton paid less than half as 
much to buy for her nine years ago. That 
is one of the more modest price increases 
in a market that has gone berserk, es- 
pecially at the wholesale level. Uncut 
stones, particularly those less than one 
carat, have in many cases doubled in price 





| just in the past 18 months. 


Supplies of new stones on the market 
are down, in part because mining in An- 
gola has not recovered from a civil war 
that ended in 1976. More important, spec- 
ulators round the world have concluded 
that diamonds are a good hedge against 
inflation, currency weakness and political 





of diamonds,” says Antwerp Diamond 
Cutter Sylvain Zucker. Disgusted by the 
speculation, New York’s Tiffany & Co. 
ran a newspaper ad in March telling cus- 
tomers: “Diamonds are too high. We sug- 
gest you look before you leap.” 

Last week De Beers, South Africa- 
based kingpin of the diamond cartel and 
central selling agent for most diamond- 
producing countries, acted to stabilize the 
market—by making a big price increase. 
At its regular sale to selected buyers, De 
Beers posted a 40% price surcharge. One 
motive was to cut diamond-producing 
countries in on the profits that specula- 
tors have been reaping. De Beers also 
hoped to stop the hoarding; at the new 
level, speculators might find prices that 
tempt them enough to sell some of their 
stashed-away stones to cutters who need 
gems. And if supplies reaching retailers 
increase, prices to the end buyer of di- 


| amond rings just might hold steady. 


uncertainty. In the diamond centers of | 


Antwerp, New York City, Bombay and 
especially Tel Aviv, industry middlemen 
have been paying price premiums up to 
100% to buy and hoard uncut stones 
Banks have been buying diamonds for 
customers’ portfolios, instead of stocks. 


Anyone concluding from that logic 
that the diamond market is a topsy-turvy 
affair best left to pros would be dead right. 
An uninitiated individual investor has to 
buy diamonds at retail, paying huge 


| markups, but he can only sell his stones 


at wholesale levels. So the price has to 
rise considerably for the ordinary inves- 
tor to break even. Meanwhile, he has cash 
tied up in an asset that pays no dividends 
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steel will have to pay a price. mw | “Some people have bought kilos’ worth | or interest. e 
— 
month low of 6.1% recorded in February. That figure had 
A Punk Quarter declined largely because unusually few people were looking 
for jobs, possibly because cold and blizzards kept many at 
he economic recovery that began in the spring of 1975 home. Spring sunshine might well prompt more people to 
is now almost exactly three years old, and it is show- seek jobs. 
ing its age and fatigue. All in all, says one Commerce Department economist, 
Consumer prices in February jumped at an annual rate _ the nation has gone through “a punk quarter.” Ice and snow 
of 7.4%—not as bad as January’s 10%, but quite bad enough. so snarled transport, and the coal strike so curtailed electric- 
For the third month in a row, prices rose faster than wages, _ ity that national production showed little growth. Otto Eck- 
| and workers’ purchasing power declined. The index of lead- stein, head of Data Resources, Inc., calculates that real Gross 
ing indicators, those figures that are supposed to foretell the National Product rose only 1.5% in the first quarter. With the 
economy’s future, showed no change from January, when it snow melted and miners back at work, Eckstein thinks real 
had dropped 1.9%. The U.S. trade deficit in February wasa G.N.P. will show a catch-up surge of 7.5% from April 
startling $4.5 billion, the worst ever in one month. Athome through June. For the year, real G.N.P. is still likely to rise | 
the Carter Administration’s economists fear that unemploy- around 4.5%. The trick will be to keep inflation from speed- 
ment in the next month or two may rise a bit from the 40- _ ing up in the spring as it did in the winter. 
| 
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he Carter Administration has come 

up with a novel justification for its 
planned $61 billion federal budget def- 
icit. It is necessary, officials argue, in 
part because Uncle Sam should put back 
into the economy money that states and 
cities are draining away by running big 
budget surpluses. The argument is more 
than a little questionable because these 
surpluses will not restrain the economy 
but will spur it by making possible state 
and local tax cuts and more spending 
on services. But there is no denying 
the basic fact: most state and mu- 
nicipal treasuries are indeed flush 
with more cash than they have had 
in many years. 

Certainly there are exceptions. 
New York City, still seeking fed- 
eral aid to fend off bankruptcy, was 
forced last week to find money to 
give a raise to transit workers and 
avert a threatened subway and bus 
strike. And the cost of removing 
last winter’s mountainous snows has 
strained the budgets of some local- 
ities in the Northeast and Midwest. 
Not so, however, in the Sunbelt. For 
example, Houston, reveling in a rec- 
ord surplus of $24 million, is bud- 
geting to train 500 new cops this 
year, more than triple the average 
for the past decade. 

In the statehouses, there have 
been some dramatic turn-arounds. 
Only three years ago, New York 
State faced a serious threat that a 
city insolvency would drag the state 
into bankruptcy too. Now the state 
expects a surplus of $360 million 
this year and is debating how much 
to cut taxes. Michigan last November 
projected a deficit of $78.4 million 
in its 1978 fiscal year, ending Sept. 
30. Now it expects a $68.4 million 
surplus, and Governor William Mil- 
liken is proposing reductions in prop- 
erty and income taxes. Budget Di- 
rector Gerald Miller agreed with a 
reporter that the estimate of a def- 
icit was “a ploy.” He remarked can- 
didly that there are times “when it 
is appropriate to indicate the situ- 
ation is not as good as it might be in 
order to hold down the level of spend- 
ing.” 

Collectively, the nation’s states and 
cities ran deficits in four of the first six 
years of the 1970s; the red ink in recession- 
struck 1975 totaled more than $6 bil- 
lion. But last year states and localities 
rolled up an aggregate surplus of almost 
$14 billion. Jimmy Carter, in his Jan- 
uary economic message, put the figure 
much higher: almost $30 billion, which, 
he said, was “a drag on the economy.” 
Governors and state legislators, worried 
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State of the States: Healthy 


Black-ink budgets promise tax relief, better services 


that Congress would use the figure as 
an excuse to cut federal aid, protest that 
Carter improperly counted $15 billion 
in “social insurance” funds that are used 
to pay pensions, workmen’s compensation 
and temporary disability benefits. That 
money should not be figured as part of 
the surplus, the state officials contend, 
because it cannot be used in day-to-day 
operations. 

State and city leaders like to brag 
that the surpluses are due to sound finan- 
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cial management. It is not idle boasting, 
but an even more important reason is 
the nation’s economic recovery, which 
has raised the take from income and 
sales taxes. During the recession, most 
states and cities cut spending deeply, 
and generally they continued to hold 
back during the early days of the re- 
bound. Last year revenues surged far 
ahead of spending, giving the states es- 
pecially the pleasant problem of what to 
do with the money. 

Many are reducing taxes. The Tax 
Foundation has added up proposed cuts 
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in income taxes alone totaling $625 mil- 
lion annually in eleven states, including 
New York, Michigan and Minnesota. 
Property taxes are another favorite tar- 
get, since they have provoked citizen re- 
volts in many areas. California wound 
up last year with a $2.9 billion budget 
surplus, largely because, in line with Gov- 
ernor Jerry Brown's celebrated small-is- 
good philosophy, the state severely held 
down spending. Now flush California is 
planning to cut citizens’ property taxes 
by $1.4 billion. 

Some states and cities will also 
step up spending. David Levin, an 
economist at the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment, figures that state and local 
spending for sewer, water and recreation 
facilities will rise at least 10% 
this year. Texas, enjoying a surplus 
of $3 billion, plans no tax cuts (it 
has no income tax anyway). But 
during the next two years, it will 
pump increases of $1 billion into 
schools, $900 million into medical 
education, $528 million into roads 
and $525 million into health and wel- 
fare spending. Wisconsin will use 
$62.5 million of its surplus ($437 mil- | 
lion for the 1977-78 biennium) to 
fund programs to reduce water pol- 
lution, and Arizona might spend part 
of its $26 million surplus on spruc- 
ing up the outmoded state prison, 
the scene of several riots and 
killings. 

In some states, surpluses and 
what to do with them have become 
a hot political issue. Opponents of Ar- 
kansas’ Democratic Governor David 
H. Pryor’s tightfisted spending pol- 
icies are demanding that he call a 
special session of the state legislature 
before the May and June primaries 
to decide how to distribute a $40 mil- 
lion surplus. Pryor, who will leave the 
statehouse this year to run for Sen- 
ator so far has refused. When Wis- 
consin’s Democratic acting Governor 
Martin Schreiber campaigns for elec- 
tion in his own right this year, he 
may be damaged by charges that the 
state’s huge surplus came about be- 
cause he kept taxes too high. Schrei- 
ber is now proposing tax cuts, but he 
and the legislature are squabbling 
over the size and type. Schreiber pro- 
posed a rebate that would have given 
$20 to the typical Wisconsin resident; 
legislative leaders are agitating instead for 
an 8% reduction in the rate of future in- 
come taxes. 

Governors and mayors who might be 
embarrassed by big surpluses can take 
some ironic comfort in the thought that 
they will soon be dwindling. Higher 
spending and a probable slower rate of 
growth in the economy late this year will 
shrink the aggregate state-city surplus to 
somewhere between $5 billion and $10 
billion in 1978. That is a tidy sum, but it 
gives officials less reason to keep federal 
deficits high. a 
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Since you have to pay the penalty ise being 
you might as well get some of the rewards. 


12 YEARS OLO WORLDWIDE « BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROOF - GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 











OMNIS ARMY. 


The new Dodge Omni. 
People just seem to like it. 
Because Omni tries so hard 
to please. With a 99.2-inch 
wheelbase. A 1.7 litre over- 
head cam engine. And a 
likeable base sticker price of 
only $3706* including 
standard features like an AM 
radio, vinyl body side mold- 
ings, and white sidewall tires. 

The Omni shown below 
with a number of stylish 
additions has a sticker price 
of just $398 1* 
$3901! CPRICE OF CAR AS SHOWN) 

$3706? DASE STICKER PRICE) 





MOTOR TREND 
CAR OF THE YEAR 


Even big people like 
Omni. For example, the four 
weekend hdckers you see 
here. All four of their golf 
bags fit in a covered com 
partment behind the rear 
seat. If this were a twosome, 
that rear seat could be 
eS | folded down giving 

35.8 cubic feet of 
Dodge space. Enough to 
handle their bags 


and acouple of carts. Omni's 
built here in America with 
American-sized people very 
much in mind 

Lots of room. That's one 
advantage of Omni's front- 
wheel drive. The size of the 
tunnel you find in the middle 
of most conventional rear 
wheel-drive cars Is reduced 
So there's more room for 
legs and stuff 

Then there's ride. It's 
Stable. Com- x 
fortable. Be a 
cause the 
right kind of Hf 


attention 
was paid to things 

like spring rates and jounce 
travel. Front-wheel drive 


with rack-and-pinion steering 


does its part, too 

Another thing, with four 
good-sized suburbanites 
like you see here, Omni's 
gritty four-cylinder engine 
can make this car move with 
plenty of authority. No sweat 





















at expressway speeds 
Remarkable, when you 
consider the EPA estimated 
mileage ratings achieved 
by that engine and Omni's 
standard four-speed manual 
transmission and a 3.3 
transaxle ratio: 
EPA ESTIMATES: 
30 MPG HIGHWAY/25 MPG CITY. 
Now, your mileage may 
vary according to your Car's 
condition, equipment, 
y and your driving 
= habits. And Calli- 
fornia mileage 
is lower. But 
these are note- 
worthy ratings 
for a car that 
can do all the 
Omni can do 
Here's a 
suggestion 
Visit your 
Dodge Dealer 
Have him 
wheel out an 
Omni. Take 
it out on the 
freeway.Over a 
bumpy road. We have 
a feeling when you re 
through, you'll be ready to 
buy, or lease. Omni's like 
that. It attracts fans 





IT DOES IT ALL. 
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hough corporate takeovers have flour- 

ished mightily in the past couple of 
years, nearly all have been buy-outs for 
stock or cash. The old-fashioned proxy 
fight seemed little more than a memory, 
but now a battle has broken out for con- 
trolef Kennecott Copper Corp., the big- 
gest US. copper producer. Curtiss- 
Wright, which owns about 10% of 
Kennecott stock, is appealing to Kenne- 
cott’s stockholders to vote at the annual 
meeting on May 2 to dump the incum- 
bent management and elect a new board. 

Curtiss-Wright is openly declaring its 
intention to make Kennecott sell off Car- 
borundum, an abrasives manufacturer 
that Kennecott acquired only three 
months ago for $571 million. Curtiss- 
Wright might also be tempted to liqui- 
date some of Kennecott’s other properties. 

With assets of only $349 million, com- 
pared with Kennecott’s $2.7 billion, Cur- 
tiss-Wright, a maker of aerospace parts 
and industrial equipment, does not have 
the financial resources to make an out- 
right tender offer for Kennecott. That 
would cost some $750 million. Curtiss- 
Wright even had to borrow from its banks 
to buy its 10% of Kennecott stock. 

Curtiss-Wright did make a peaceful 
effort last month to get minority repre- 
| sentation on the Kennecott board. But 
Kennecott’s dour and demanding chair- 
man, Frank Milliken, 64, turned down the 
request. So T. Roland Berner, 67, Curtiss- 
Wright's chairman, declared war by nom- 
inating a slate headed by himself to take 
control. The rather geratic group includes 
George Moore, 72, former chairman of 
Citicorp; Robert Meyner, 69, former Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey; George Bunker, 70, 
former chairman of Martin Marietta; and 
Fred Kirby II, 58, chairman of Allegha- 
ny Corp. and Investors Diversified Ser- 
vices, the mutual fund concern. Curtiss- 
Wright said its nominees “believe that 
Kennecott management, instead of pay- 
ing $567 million to buy Carborundum Co., 
should have used that cash directly for 
the benefit of Kennecott stockholders.” If 
the dissident slate is elected, it is com- 
mitted to make the proceeds of a Car- 
borundum sale available to Kennecott 
| stockholders 








hat siren song should win some ready 

listeners. When the big copper pro- 
ducer was forced to divest itself of Pea- 
body Coal by Government edict last June, 
savvy Wall Street analysts speculated that 
some or all of the $1.2 billion Kennecott 
received would be paid in the form of a 
special dividend. Instead, Chairman Mil- 
liken, apparently fearing an unfriendly 
takeover attempt, paid $66 a share for 
Carborundum. The rationale: the bigger 
the company, the more difficult it is to 


Proxy Raid by an Old Brigade 


Curtiss-Wright aims to carve up Kennecott 








Demanding target Frank Milliken 





No longer just a dim memory. 


the boox value for a ho-hum company, 
Milliken let himself in for savage criti- 
cism of his business judgment. John Bo- 
gert, a former Kennecott employee who 
is a copper analyst with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, says of Milliken and 
his board: “They're not about to give 
things out to shareholders. They think of 
the company first and foremost.” 
Berner’s strategy is similar to his at- 
tack on Curtiss-Wright in 1948, Manage- 
| ment had been piling up cash; Berner, 
then a Wall Street lawyer, badgered it to 
distribute the hoard in a special dividend 
to shareholders. Curtiss-Wright refused, 
| so Berner launched a proxy fight, forced 
| the company to dispense dividends lib- 
| erally and eventually had himself elected 
| a director and chief executive 
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finance a raid. By paying more than twice | 








In recent years Curtiss-Wright has not 
been a distinguished performer. Profits 
dropped from $19 million in 1976 to $16.3 
million last year, while sales fell from $337 
million to $310 million. Berner, a silver- 
thatched figure, has become something of 
a recluse. That is a stance he must now 
abandon; a proxy fight is a campaign for 
votes, and the attacker must be as much 
a politician as a businessman. 

If Berner succeeds and severs Carbo- 
rundum, what is left of Kennecott will be 
anything but a prize property. One of the 
world’s highest-cost copper producers, 
Kennecott thrives only when prices of its 
metal are handsome. Last year profits 
were a pittance of $300,000 on sales of 
$977 million. Copper inventories of more 
than 2 million tons are now overhanging 
the market, forcing the US. spot price 
down to about 62¢ per Ib., below Ken- 
necott’s average cost. Some analysts, how- 
ever, believe that copper might go as high 
as $1 per lb. by the end of 1979, as de- 
mand catches up with supply. But, if the 
stock market is any indicator, the pros- 
pects for Kennecott, as with most “smoke- 
stack” companies, are dim. Its stock sold 
for about $25 a share last week, far be- 
low the book value of $42 ca 


Film Follies 
Begelman behind bars? 











hen David Begelman, defrocked 

president of Columbia Pictures, re- 
turned to Hollywood from a skiing vaca- 
tion in Colorado last week, he appeared to 
have ridden out a monstrous scandal. He 
had admitted padding expense accounts 
and forging names on checks that he 
cashed, but Columbia had treated him 
with more than compassion. He repaid 
the money with interest, and though he re- 
signed in February, he was about to begin 
work under a contract as an independent 
producer of films that Columbia would 
distribute. That contract might pay him at 
least $1.5 million over the next three 
years, more than he would have earned if 
he had remained Columbia’s $400,000-a- 
year president. 

But on Begelman’s return, Los Ange- 
les District Attorney John Van de Kamp 
issued a four-count felony complaint, 
charging the executive with grand theft of 
$40,000 and with forging the names of Di- 
rector Martin Ritt, Publicist Pierre Gro- 
leau and Actor Cliff Robertson on checks. 
So Begelman is set to surrender this week 
to Burbank police, and will shortly after- 
ward be arraigned. If convicted, he could 
be sentenced to one to ten years in state 
prison on the grand-theft charge and one 
to 14 years on each of the three forgery 
counts. One serious problem for D.A. Van 
de Kamp: ata trial, he would have to per- | 
suade witnesses to testify against Begel- 
man—no easy matter in the tightly knit 
film community which respects and fears 
powerful producers. a 
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U.S. Rabbit All Set to Hop 








ntil two years ago, the sleepy, small 

(pop. 3,000) Pennsylvania town of 
New Stanton near Pittsburgh was litle 
more than a cluster of motels, restaurants 
and gas stations serving passers-by on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike and Interstate 70. 
Now it has become a Rabbit farm. Next 
week Volkswagen Manufacturing Corp. 
of America, a subsidiary of the giant of 
German small cars, will begin turning out 
VW Rabbits in a refitted former Chrys- 
ler building on Route 119, just outside 
New Stanton. 

It will not be the first time that a for- 
eign maker has produced cars on U.S. soil. 
Britain’s Rolls-Royce did it in Springfield, 
Mass., from 1921 to 1931. But Volkswa- 





Volkswagen rolls into a Pennsylvania town 


boom in New Stanton real estate. Eighty- 
four new apartment units have been built, 
with another 96 on the way. Some land 
in the surrounding countryside (mostly 
used for dairy farming) has sold recent- 
ly for as much as $7,500 an acre, up 
50% in five years. Two new banks have 
arrived in New Stanton to compete with 
the long established Mellon Bank branch. 
“And we got a dentist,” adds Mayor 





John Reagan. “Something we never had | 


before.” Mail volume through the town 
post office has increased by 30% during 
the past year. Postmaster Henry Spring- 
er hopes that New Stanton Post Office 
will be elevated to first-class status, en- 
abling it to hire more staff and lengthen 


gen’s huge investment—a projected $250 | hours of service. 
million—makes it unique right now. No 








other overseas automaker has a US, fac- | 


tory operating; Volvo last year indefinitely 
postponed plans to build cars in the U.S. 

The VW plant by late this year will 
crank out nearly 800 Rabbits a day (200,- 
000 a year), employ 4,000 people, pay 
them $50 million annually and pump 
an additional $50 million into the local 
economy by stimulating employment in 
auto-related industries. Already, says 
Plant Manager Richard Cummins, VW 
is doing business with some 1,800 Penn- 
sylvania firms. If all goes as planned, 
VW will be assembling its U.S. Rabbits 


mostly from U.S.-made parts by next | 


year, with only engines and transmissions 
coming from Wolfsburg, West Germany. 
In economically depressed Lewistown, 
Pa., for example, C.H. Masland, a US. 
company, is building a plant to supply 
carpeting for Rabbits; it will employ 
200 people. 

The VW plant has produced a mini- 











Some residents fear that the plant will 
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Workers at VW’'s new American plant put cars together as part of training program 
New Stanton gains banks, apartments and even—mirabile dictu—a dentist. 


lure black workers from Pittsburgh to 
their largely white community and cre- 
ate racial tension. Reagan dismisses that 
objection as mindless. “We have a few col- 
ored families in town and plenty of apart- 
ments going up to take care of the oth- 


ers,” says he. “They have as much right | 


to work here as anyone else.” 

So far, VW has hired about 1,000 
workers. Most live within 35 miles of New 
Stanton, but some with special skills have 
come from Ohio and New York. For man- 
agement talent, VW turned to Wolfsburg 
and Detroit. To run the Volkswagen Man- 
ufacturing Corp. of America, VW raided 
General Motors and got lanky James Mc- 
Lernon. Despite seven years of service as 
Chevrolet’s general manufacturing man- 
ager, he was passed over for a vice pres- 
idency and was ripe for plucking. He left 
GM with some misgivings: “It was a tough 
decision to make.” But VW’s lure was a re- 
ported $1 million, five-year contract, plus 











the chance to put the world’s eighth larg- 
est automaker into U.S. manufacturing. 
Before plunging into American as- 
sembly, VW did a great deal of thumb- 
sucking. Its decision turned into a two- 
year touch-and-go process that had 
promoters for New Stanton and its chief | 
rival for the plant, Brook Park, Ohio, 
hanging breathlessly by their seat belts 
VW ultimately saw itself as having no 
choice but to assemble cars in the US. 
With the dollar losing value against the 
West German mark, VW’s US. prices 
went up relentlessly. The average price 
of all Volkswagen models sold in the U.S. 
climbed almost 14% last year alone. VW, 
whose famous Beetle was once the top- 


| selling US. import, saw its share of the 


U.S. market shrink from 6.8% in 1970 to | 
about 2.5% now. 

In its New Stanton plant, VW will be 
able to produce cars less expensively than 
itcan in West Germany and perhaps meet 
its goal of grabbing 5% of US. car sales. 
The advantage of building cars in the U.S 
was underscored by a new announcement 
last week: prices of VW’s German-made 
autos were raised an average of yet an- 
other 3.9% in the U.S ; s 


AMC Liaison — 


A French connection—maybe 





an putting together two weaknesses 

make a_ strength? Profit-pinched 
American Motors Corp, has been openly 
looking for a foreign carmaker with which 
to form some kind of partnership. Last 
week AMC revealed the company that it 
is focusing on—not, as rumored, Peugeot, 
but the French government-owned Re- 
nault—and the terms of a “proposed af- 
filiation” that left a great deal for AMC | 
stockholders to desire. 

The pact is very tentative: basically, 
a commitment to try to work out a for- 
mal deal. If concluded, that deal would 
combine the two companies’ selling ef- 
forts in the U.S. (American Motors cars 
would appear in Renault showrooms and 
vice versa) and provide for sales of AMC 
Jeeps by Renault dealers overseas. Most 
important, Renault cars might be built 
in AMC plants. There are even some hints 
that the two companies might get togeth- 
er on designing a new car 

Such cooperation would clearly ben- 
efit both companies, but only to a limited 
extent. AMC Jeeps have been selling well 
in the U.S., but overseas they could face 
fierce Japanese competition. Making Re- 
nault’s small, 32-m.p.g. Le Car would help 
AMC get the m.p.g. average of its total 
fleet high enough to meet tough federal 
standards. But Renaults have not sold well 
in America; they seem unlikely to draw 
much traffic to AMC dealer showrooms. 
Above all, Renault would put no money | 
into cash-short AMC. If this is the best | 
deal American Motors can come up with, 
itis still in trouble. a 
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“The Enegrens’ home bead increased 
in value. Thanks to Allstate, so had 


. . 
their insurance coverage.” > 
“When that tornado struck Olathe, the \ 
Enegrens’ house was completely wiped \) 
out. Only six months before, I had 
encouraged them to increase their cover- 
age by $10,000 to bring their insurance 
closer to the value of their home. 

“At that time, I called them to review 
their homeowner's policy. I explained 
that not only had the value of their house 
gone up, but also the cost of rebuilding it, 
if disaster should strike. 

“After the tornado, the Enegrens used 
the money we paid them to buy another 
house. As an Allstate agent, I always try 
to make sure my customers keep their 
insurance up to date, so that a disaster like 
this will never leave them out in the cold.” 


> WP ~@ Help when you need it. Barney Bobrow 
j (2) That's a promise from mannii OO 5 
3) the good hands people. = 


Allstate 


Saving energy. 

















This U.S. Steel plant is now 
almost self-sufficient in energy— 
freeing up scarce natural gas 
and oil for other needs. 


installed three replace- 
ment coke oven batteries 
at our nearby Gary Works, 
we designed them to 
utilize the gas from our 
blast furnaces. 

Since coke oven gas Is 
interchangeable in most 
cases with natural gas 
and oil, this made large 
quantities of coke oven 
gas available for our 
tubing specialties oper- 
ation. 





“A lot of energy goes into Advances like these have 
producing the steel America helped us to use less energy 
needs, and this includes nat year after year at U.S. Steel. 
ural gas and oil,” says Joseph As Joe Turner says, “At 
L. Turner, Jr., General Manager U.S. Steel we’re saving energy 
of U.S. Steel Tubing Special in every way we can and we 
ties business at Gary, Indiana. are always on the lookout for 

“But in our plant we've con- ways to save more.” 

verted our facilities to use by- United States Steel, 
product coke oven gas and 600 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, 
we're now operating almost Pa. 15230. 


entirely without natural gas 


or fuel oil.” We're 


Coke ovens, important in 


the steelmaking process, are involved. 
traditionally heated with their 
own gas. However, when we 











No other 

low tar equals 
Tareyton lights’ 
taste because 
no other low tar 
has lareyton’s 
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he most distressing thing about last week’s news that con- 

sumer prices swelled at a 7.4% annual rate in February 
was that Washington's policymakers were relieved. They had ex- 
pected the rise to be worse. Indeed, many of them take high in- 
flation for granted, which is the first step toward giving up the 
fight. They forget too easily that not too long ago 3% inflation 
was considered to be steep, 4% dangerous, 5% intolerable. Now 
experts chorus that the U.S. has an “underlying” inflation rate 
of at least 6%—intractable, indomitable, unassailable. 

In fact, the inflation rate can—and must—be brought down. 
There is no mystery about what causes inflation: too many de- 
mands by too many people upon a limited amount of national 
wealth. The cure is more difficult to prescribe, but surely it in- 
volves discipline, limits, sacrifice. The means to retard inflation 
are economically feasible, but they are thought to be politically 
impractical. We know many of the ways; all we lack is the will. 

The will is notably absent during election year, since any at- 
tack on inflation would hit at the privileges of specific interest 
groups, who threaten their fearsome counterattacks at the polls. 
But perhaps some politicians would be brave enough, and wise 
enough, to advocate steps that would earn the outrage of spe- 
cific interests in the short run but gain the support of the in- 
flation-strained majority over the longer haul. Among the steps 
that, taken together, could cut inflation: 


Reduce the Budget. President Carter emptily claims that his 
budget for the next fiscal year is “tight,” although it has 
soared since 1974 from less than $270 billion to more than 
$500 billion, and the planned deficit will run an inflationary 
$60 billion—plus for the second straight year. With the econ- 
omy rising and unemployment falling, even Treasury Sec- 
retary W. Michael Blumenthal and the rest of Carter’s closest 
economic advisers believe that the deficit should be contained. 
Wisconsin Democrat William Proxmire, one of the Senate’s 
best economic thinkers, argues that the budget should be 
shrunk to $465 billion. At the very least, it could be reduced 
to $480 billion by selective paring. If spending is brought 
down, the Government will be able to further cut personal 
and corporate taxes, which would offer the double benefit of 
strapping inflation and stimulating the economy. For invig- 
orating the economy, lower taxes are more effective than high- 
er Government spending. 


Curb Regulation. The spreading powers of the Environmental Pro- 
| tection Agency, the Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission and 
hundreds of other regulatory agencies aggravate inflation by 
adding to the budget and, more important, swelling the costs of 
| doing business. One significant step would be to hold down the 
EPA’s “enforcement” spending, which is budgeted to jump from 
$73 million to almost $95 million. Every dollar devoted to EPA 
“enforcement” obliges U.S. business to invest many more dol- 
lars on nonproductive machinery, which then raises prices, re- 
duces productive capital spending and retards hiring. 


Restrain Social Security Benefits. They are scheduled to rise fast in 
the years ahead. By trimming the benefits, the nation can also 
pare the scheduled increases in Social Security payroll taxes. 


Limit Federal Pay. The Government's workers commonly collect 
more salary and fringes than private workers in comparable 
jobs, and federal pay is budgeted to increase 6% in the next fis- 
cal year. If Carter succeeded in cutting that back to 5% or less, 
he would both reduce inflation in the federal payroll and gain 
moral authority to advocate similar restraint in private wages. 








| to big benefits for all. 
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Ten Ways to Cut Inflation 


Hold Down State Wages. Having urged a reduction in federal pay 
increases, the President then could ask states and localities to 
hold raises for their employees to 5% or less. 


Cut Local Taxes. If their projected wage increases were reduced, 
the states and cities could trim their sales, income or property 
taxes. Another reason for reduction: many states and localities 
are enjoying budget surpluses. 


Chop Farm Subsidies and Controls. Federal farm aid has grown 
fourfold in the past two years, to an estimated $7.9 billion, and 
the Senate passed a farm bill last month that will add $120 to 
$170 to the food bill of a family of four in the next fiscal year. 
As a counter to that expensive bill, President Carter last week 
recommended higher wheat subsidies and for the first time since 
the early 1970s offered corn and cotton subsidies to farmers 
who reduce plantings, which will surely raise food prices. There 
is no excuse for subsidies, despite some farmers’ noisy threats 
of “strike.” Farm prices have risen 13.9% since last September, 
and some food prices will shoot through the roof this spring be- 
cause foul weather has badly hurt harvests of Soviet wheat and 
Brazilian soybeans. 


Repeal Inflationary Special-Interest Laws. The Jones Act, which re- 
quires all goods moving between U.S. ports to travel aboard high- 
cost U.S. ships, has many inflationary consequences, including 
raising the price of Alaskan oil shipped to the West and Gulf 
Coasts. The Davis-Bacon Act, a relic of the Depression, swells 
construction costs by requiring, in effect, that union wages must 
be paid on all federally aided projects. 


Hold Back the Minimum Wage. It jumped from $2.30 to $2.65 last 
January and is scheduled to rise to $2.90 next January and 
$3.35 in 1981. Besides being inflationary, the increases discour- 
age hiring of the unskilled and the young. 


Freeze Executive Pay. Federal Reserve Chief G. William Miller, 
who took a cut from $400,000 to $57,500 when he left the chair- 
manship of Textron, recommends that “top business executives 
demonstrate their leadership in the fight by holding down their 
own compensation.” A one-year moratorium on raises by people 
earning, say, $100,000 or more would not make much economic 
difference, but it might be worth something symbolically. 


The weak and perilous course would be to surrender to in- 
flation on the presumption that interest groups are just too strong 
and the nation’s will is too weak to fight it. In fact, President Car- 
ter has given in to many of the constituencies, firing up inflation 
by calling for large jumps in welfare and urban spending, in farm 
subsidies and tariffs on imports as varied as sugar, TV sets and, 
just last week, CB radios. So long as the Administration appears 
to have round heels, self-seeking groups—from coal miners to 
steelmakers—will continue to press their inflationary desires. 

The President has said that when he returns from his over- 
seas trip this week, he will produce a comprehensive anti- 
inflation plan. His economic advisers urge him to take a tough 
stand by calling for a reduction of subsidies, regulations and the 
growth of spending. Clearly, the immediate risks would be out- 
weighed by the ultimate rewards. If the U.S. reduces domestic in- 
flation, the dollar will rise, import prices will decline, purchasing 
power will expand, interest rates will fall, housing will climb, 
profits will increase, the stock market will turn up, capital spend- 
ing will swell, more jobs will be created and business will flour- 
ish. In sum, the small sacrifices made by special groups will lead 
— MarshallLoeb 
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Wheni in Doubt, 
Do Your Worst 


Using par adoxical therapy 


Wanda: You never say you love me 

Ralph: Gosh, you're right, honey 
Now that I think of it, we've been mar- 
ried 144% years, and I've never said it. I 
bet that’s a record. (Reaches for Guin- 
ness Book of World Records.) 

Wanda: You think I’m overweight. 

Ralph; Understatement will get you 
nowhere, ducky. Actually, you are one of 
the most revoltingly pudgy people ever 
to waddle the face of the earth 

Wanda (startled): Ralph! You've been 
peeking at the Don Rickles reruns dur- 
ing your TM time! 

Ralph: No, dear, we're having a ther- 
apeutic encounter. What I'm using on 
you is a form of “paradoxical intention.” 
Victor Frankl, one of the heavyweights 
in humanistic psychology, thought up the 
idea in the 1930s. Nowadays, Dr. Allen 
Fay, a Manhattan shrink, calls it Mak- 
ing Things Better by Making Them Worse 
That's the name of his new book. 

Wanda; Oh, God, not another ther- 
apy! I admit I felt good when the nude 
marathon group called me a beautiful hu- 


man being. But my six Primals were no | 


fun, and after est pointed out that I was a 
turkey, it was all I could do to become 
my own best friend. Do we have to go on 
with this, Ralph? 

Ralph: This is the real thing, sweetie. 
It's really a kind of psychic judo. When 
people behave badly, don’t argue or com- 
plain. Just agree with everything they say 





or do, and exaggerate it. If a wife keeps | 


saying, “You're just like my mother!” the 
husband is supposed to reply, “I’ve been 
meaning to talk to you about that. Can 
you lend me one of your brassieres?” 

Wanda: What's the point? 

Ralph: lf the overbearing wife can re- 
lax and laugh at herself, she will prob- 
ably stop riding her husband. Dr. Fay says 
that “negative and destructive feelings are 
being converted into warm, positive feel- 
ings of joy through the breaking of ten- 
sion and the promotion of laughter.” 
When a patient threatens suicide and Dr 
Fay thinks it's a game, he tells the per- 
son to go right ahead because it will help 
solve the overpopulation problem. Anoth- 
er doctor, John Rosen, once told a pa- 
tient, “If you ever try suicide again, I'll 
kill you.” 

Wanda: Gee, that sounds like over- 
kill to me. Why not call it “Heavy Teas- 
ing Therapy”? 

Ralph: Very funny, Wanda, but we 
both know this is serious stuff. One doc- 
tor used the technique on a mental pa- 
tient who thought he was Jesus Christ. 
Instead of arguing, the doctor told him, 
“I understand you have had experience 
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| critique of Albee’s bitter play 


‘Behavior 


as a carpenter.” Well, he'd hit the nail on 
the head. Before long. the patient was 
building a bookcase and turned out to be 
a good worker 

Wanda: But was he cured? 

Ralph: That's not the point, Wanda 
The technique isn’t very good on schizo- 
phrenia. But Frankl says that 75% of 
his patients showed improvement with 
paradoxical intention. It's easy to use 
on yourself. If you're a stutterer, for in- 
stance, try hard to stammer all the time 
If you fear rejection from women, prop- 
osition 20 or 30 and try to get rejected 
It helps. And do you know what to do 
if someone gives you a long. boring lec- 
ture and won't let you get a word in edge- 
wise? You just 

Wanda: Wait a minute, Ralph, let me 
get a pencil and paper. I don’t want to 
miss a word of this! 

Ralph: That's it, Wanda! Say, are you 
sure you haven't read this book? 

Wanda: Not a word, Ralph. But I 
sure want to thank you for telling me 
about it 

Ralph: \t was nothing, Wanda 

/anda: \ know. I just thought I'd 
spare your feelings and not tell you how 
silly you sound 

Ralph: 1 think our marriage is com- 
ing apart. 

Wanda: Vl go get some glue. (Exits. 
in search of Elmer's.) — John Leo 


Fantasy Parents 


Foster kids need their real kin 





laywright Edward Albee is an adopt- 
ed son, a fact that may well be re- 
flected in his scripts. One psychoanalytic 
Who's 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf? claims that the 
drama is actually an imagined confron- 


| ical kin, Fanshel and Shinn explain, 
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tation between Albee’s natural and adop- 
tive parents. Indeed. psychological stud- 
ies show that adoptees are often obsessed 
by fantasies about their missing biological 
parents. Now a new report finds that these 
fanciful illusions can damage not only 
adoptees but also even children tempo- 
rarily placed in foster homes. 

Professors of Social Work David Fan- 
shel of Columbia University and Eugene 
B. Shinn of Manhattan’s Hunter College 
spent five years studying 624 foster chil- 





dren, many of whom had been abused, | 


abandoned or neglected by their natural 
parents. In their book Children in Foster 
Care, Fanshel and Shinn report that 
youngsters who were never visited by their 
real parents in the foster homes showed 
greater emotional turmoil than those who 
were, as well as some declines in their 1Q 
scores. But children who were seen at least 
occasionally by their real parents seemed 
far less troubled in their new settings 
Conclude the researchers: “It is better for 
the child to have to cope with real par- 
ents who are obviously flawed than to 
reckon with fantasy parents who play an 
undermining role on the deeper level of 
the child's subconscious.” 

Though loving foster parents may 
seem to make up for the missing biolog- 
“on 
a deeper level, the abandonment by nat- 
ural parents can impose a profound sense 
of loss, and the child’s ease with himself 
can be markedly impaired.” The authors 
concede that children who stay in foster 
care a long time have difficulty coping 
with a double set of parents. For this rea- 
son, some experts have recommended 
that foster parents be allowed to bar vis- 
its by real parents. But, warn Fanshel and 
Shinn, a “cavalier readiness” to drum 


natural parents out of a youngster’s life 
is both unfair to them and dangerous to 
| the child. 


| Four-month-old baby cuddled jointly oe natural mother (left) and pioit mother 
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Flawed reality rather than Fanciful illusion. 


ISON Hat ye 
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Because only Manpower has the Predictable 
Performance System. 

It includes Typing Plus, a professionally devel- 
oped typing test for office temporaries. It’s not a 
speed test. And it's not easy. Typing Plus is a hand- 
written letter with 42 mistakes. How well an applicant 
does on it indicates her ability to format a business 
letter, spell and punctuate, and follow copy change 
directions —all without constant supervision. 

Our new System also includes the Predicta, a 
series of tests that measures the attributes customers 
want most in a temporary office worker: ability to 
follow instructions, dependability, and a positive 
work attitude reflecting concern for the quality of 
work produced. 





How do we know the System works? We gave our 
tests to 1100 Manpower temporaries. Then correlated 
test scores with our customers’ on-the-job perform- 
ance evaluations. The result: a scientifically validated 
system that takes the guesswork out of selecting the 
best people for our customers’ needs. 

Next time you need temporary help, ask for the 
temporary with the Tiffany necklace. A Manpower 
stand-out stand-in. 

We can safely predict she'll be your type. 


® TEMPORARY SERVICES 











Education 


High Spirits at Brew U. 





In California, beer and wine courses can lead to heady jobs 


he sun is shining, the quarter is al- 

most over and an enterprising band 
of seniors at the University of California 
at Davis is merrily quaffing homemade 
ale amidst the beakers and burners of a 
science lab. But wait. One of them is 
throwing his brew down the nearest sink. 
Has the ale addled his head? Have the 
suds gone stale? 

Neither. The group is really hard at 
work. They are part of an 18-member 
malting and brewing science lab class that 
has just tasted and discarded a condi- 
tioned-in-the-bottle ale. The only college 
course on brewing in the U.S., the lab 
comes under the auspices of Davis’ food- 
science department, itself part of the uni- 
versity’s highly touted agricultural col- 
lege. Beer posters adorn the walls and beer 
bottles crowd the shelves, but brewing is 
no frothy business here. Only students 
who have taken biochemistry, microbiol- 
ogy and the like can take the fall lecture 
course and the lab work that follows it. 

The brew crew spends its days mon- 
itoring the spigots of a miniature brew- 
ery that looms like some Rube Goldberg 
creation in their Cruess Hall lab. After 
breaking down 20 commercial beers 
chemically, the students then create their 
own original product. Fruits of this term’s 
efforts: a barley wine, a dark German- 
type beer and a low-carbohydrate model. 
But both state laws and college custom de- 
cree that all potions be discarded after 


| ure who sports dashing mixes of plaid 


taste tests. “Sentence one, day one: there 
will be no abuses,” says Microbiologist | 
Michael Lewis, a ruddy-faced Welshman | 
who has taught the course since 1964. 

Not far from Cruess Hall, Dinsmoor 
Webb, a trained chemist, heads an even 
bubblier enterprise: Davis’ 98-year-old 
program of viticulture (grape production) 
and oenology (wine-making technology), | 
the foremost facility and oldest depart- 
ment in the country.* A diminutive fig- 


shirts, tweed jackets and velvet bow ties, 
Webb reigns over 150 grape-growing 
acres, 14 faculty members and 155 stu- 
dents, all of whom have completed chem- 
istry, physics and engineering courses be- 
fore specializing in viticulture or oenology 
“T think they should have a little French,” 
says Webb, “but we don’t require a for- 
eign language any more.” 


W ebb’s domain extends underground 
to a huge wine cellar where some 
95,000 bottles of student wine are aging 
gracefully. Like the beer, alas, all 95,000 
bottles will go right down the drain once a 
panel of faculty and staff has rated their 





taste and bouquet. Along with such cours- 
es as “analysis of musts and wines” and 
“wine production,” Davis offers a course 


on “sensory evaluation.” But its strictly | 


*Among others, the California State University at 
Fresno and Cornell also offer viticulture and oenol- 
ogy courses, and support research 





Dinsmoor Webb (center) and students tasting a 35-year-old sherry in Davis’ cellar 





Those 95,000 bottles of wine on the walls will all go right down the drain 
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scientific approach sets it apart from the 
wine-appreciation courses that have ger- 
minated on some 300 U.S. campuses. 

To Webb’s oenology students, wine is 
not the “blushful Hippocrene” extolled by 
Keats but a complicated blend of ethyl al- 
cohol, polyphenols and a hundred other 
compounds that must be subjected to de- 
cidedly unromantic analysis. At the mo- 
ment, the department is trying to aid the 
time-honored sniff, sip and taste method 
of judging wines with a computer system 
that would analyze and rate mathemati- 
cally the blend of compounds in wine 

Some of the brewing students are oe- 
nology majors who are merely moonlight- 
ing in beer. But others plan careers in 
brewery-production management. With 
the U.S. consuming about $17 billion 
worth of beer this year, jobs abound 
“Starting pay in the beer industry [as high 
as $18,600] is often double what winery 
pay would be,” says Senior Greg Walter 
Yet wine students are confident of fruitful 
futures. After all, the alumni list of Davis 
oenology students reads like a who’s who 
of the California wine industry: Martini, 
Mondavi, Wente. Which goes to prove 
that Bacchus is good business Et 


Handy Guide for 
The Autodidact 


How to hit the books at home 
E ver regret passing up that course in an- 
thropology or art history? College on 
Your Own (Bantam; $6.95), a new 417- 
page anthology of college reading lists, of- 
fers a second chance to set out on all those 
roads not taken, in or out of college. Com- 
piled by Gail Thain Parker, former pres- 
ident of Bennington College, and veteran 
Guidebook Author Gene R. Hawes, the 
book is an intellectual Whitman's Sam- 
pler. The reading lists have been approved 
by some 20 professors at leading colleges. 
Their fields range from such traditional 
disciplines as art history, English litera- 
ture and mathematics to such newer areas 
as film, black American history and wom- 
en's studies. Sample topics: Oceanic art, 





| the Gilded Age. psychosis 


The book can be used for profit as well 
as pastime. For people who need a degree 
for job advancement, College on Your Own 
advises how to use the 1,700 or so colleges 
and universities (including Cornell and 
West Point) that grant credit for indepen- 
dent study. Most credits are based on test 
scores from the College-Level Examina- 
tion Program (C.L.E.P.), and the authors 
believe that the reading lists in College on 
Your Own provide a good preparation 


Says Parker, who taught history and liter- 


ature at Harvard before she became an 
administrator: “We must not be misled by 
snobbery into thinking that there is only 
one way to become educated.” a 
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Warm, soft luxury. 
Without the cold, 


hard price. 


Oldsmobile Omega Brougham-under $4500, 


Now you can put a luxurious Oldsmobile *Manufacturer’s suggested retail price, 
in your life at a price that’s very easy to _ including dealer preparation and available 
live with. The Olds Omega Brougham, equipment shown. Tax, license, destination 
just $4482* charges and other available equipment 

The Omega Brougham has the formal additional. 
sedan look, plus an elegant interior, with 
brushed knit seats. The price shown 
includes the distinctive two-tone paint 
scheme, plus white sidewall tires and 
deluxe wheel discs. And all the solid 
comfort and quality that come standard 
with every Oldsmobile. 

Omega Brougham combines luxury and 
economy. EPA estimates: 28 mpg highway, 
16 mpg city, 19 mpg combined, with stan- 
dard 231 V6 and manual transmission. Your 
mileage depends on how you drive, your 
car's condition and its equipment. (Manual 





transmission not available in California.) 
Omega Brougham is equipped with GM- 
built ih produced es pyanicys 
divisions. See your dealer for details. 
Test-drive this affordable little ega rougham 


limousine at your Olds dealer's. Om we Phu one for you? 





Tete aot of Newsie Olds today 








Richard Dreyfuss takes a stab at playing Shakespeare as the “absolutely sympathetic” Cassius to 


9 


Friends, Romans, country- 
men, lend him your ears. After 
almost 20 years of yearning to 
play Shakespeare. Richard Drey- 
fuss got his big chance in The 
Goodbye Girl, portraying an 
outlandishly gay Richard III 
—the King as a queen. This 
time, at the Brooklyn Acade- 
my of Music, Dreyfuss is play- 
ing Shakespeare straight: he is 
Cassius to George Rose’s Julius 
Caesar. Dreyfuss, who has a 
hankering to be a_ history 
teacher, has thought a lot about 
his roles. Richard III, he feels 
was one of the most wonderful 
of English Kings and needs re- 
habilitating. As for Cassius, 

he is an absolutely sympathet- 
ic character. He did not hate 
Caesar. Rather he wanted to 
re-establish the republic.” One 
reason Dreyfuss has always 
wanted to play Cassius: “He is 
the smartest man in the play.’ 


e 

Speed: average. Throwing 
arm: mediocre. Potential: may 
have started too late to make 
it. Such a rating from a major- 
league batting instructor might 
cause some ballplayers to hang 
up their gloves. But in this case 
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People 


the instructor was Mickey Man- 
tle and the player, Mickey Man- 
tle Jr., who at 23 wants to give 
baseball “my best shot.” Mick- 
ey Jr. played for a Florida mil- 
itary academy in his teens, but 
feeling that he was “too imma- 
ture to cope with the pressures 
of being Mickey Mantle’s son,’ 
went off to sell insurance in 
Dallas. Now trying out for a 
Yankee farm-club team in 
Hollywood, Fla 


he hopes to 


make up for lost time. So does 
his dad. “Il was never around 
to work with him. I was always 
away,” says Mantle Sr.. 46 
“But if he had had my dad 
teaching him and working him 
like he did me, he would be 
good.” 


Reporter: “] hear you don't 
give interviews.” Subject: “I 
don't. You have an exception 





For Mickey Mantle Jr., some fatherly advice during spring training 
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George Rose's Julius Caesar 


Ameri- 
ca’s last known billionaire, the 


End of conversation 


reclusive Daniel K. Ludwig, 80 
who scraped together $25 at 
the age of nine to buy a sunk- 
en boat and now operates one 
of the world’s largest shipping 
fleets, made a rare public ap- 
pearance last week in Rich- 
mond. Va. The occasion was 
the transfer to the state of Vir- 
ginia of Leesylvania. a 485- 
acre tract once in the hands of 
the Robert E. Lee family and 
later purchased by the Ludwig- 
controlled American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship Co. Said Ludwig 
at the ceremony: “I think the 
people of Virginia are entitled 
to one of the nicest possible 
parks in the United States. It 
is close to the Potomac, and it 


is close to the seat of some of 


our troubles and some of the 
action.” End of speech 


When they told me I was 
going to make a screen test, | 
asked if the test would be true- 
false or multiple choice,” re- 
calls the 1976 Olympic decath- 
lon champion Bruce Jenner. So 
far, Jenner hasn't made it to 
the movie screen. but he is still 
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Spoofing James Bond, Jenner gyrates on ice in a TV special 


high on show business. Lacing 
on skates instead of running 
shoes, he sings and cavorts 
with fellow Olympic Star Dor- 
othy Hamill on her April 28 ABC 
special. In one sequence he 
does a James Bond routine and 
brandishes a smoking umbrel- 
la. “He was really a lot of fun 
to work with. He made me feel 
relaxed,” says Hamill. Which 
helped during a mishap. In- 
stead of being lifted straight up 
on harnesses for a “flying” 
number, Jenner and Hamill 
tipped over once they were air- 
borne, becoming ungainly free 
floating mobiles. Both pre- 
ferred their ice capades 


No 21-gun salutes or state 
dinners at the White House 
Oh, there was a private talk 
with President Carter and Vice 
President Mondale and a party 
at the British Embassy. But 
then Prime Minister James Cal- 
laghan was free to indulge him- 
self; playing grandfather to 
Tamsin, 12, Alice, 9, and Pat- 
rick, 6. The P.M. with Wife Au- 
drey had slipped quietly into 
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Washington for their first visit 
with the children, their daugh- 
ter Margaret and son-in-law 
Peter Jay since Jay became 
Britain’s Ambassador to the 
U.S. last July. The family 
trooped off to see the Air and 
Space Museum, went sailing on 
Chesapeake Bay, and pic- 
nicked on the grass at Mon- 
ticello. Said Margaret: “We 


were having a very jolly time 
I don’t think people recognized 
my father, which was rather 
nice.” 


His father Gene was a 
world heavyweight champion 
and his wife Kathinka a Swed- 
ish skier in the 1962 world 
championships. No wonder 
former California Senator John 


Tunney has a special love of 


sports. He also has a law de- 
gree and a friend who asked 
his help in getting the U.S 
license for the 1980 Moscow 
Olympics logo—a _ Russian 
bear named Misha. After 
months of telexing messages to 
Moscow, Tunney got the li- 
cense, and presto, he and his 
friend have exclusive rights in 
the Western Hemisphere to 
promote the Olympics. On the 
drawing board: Olympic T 
shirts, buckles, decals and post- 
ers, as well as special lotteries, 
sweepstakes and shopping- 
center tours by a dwarf dressed 
to look like Misha. Will Tun- 
ney, 43, use the big bucks from 
the project to finance a polit 
ical comeback? Flashing what 
has been called the second best 
set of teeth in politics, he de- 
clares: “I'm keeping that op- 
tion open 


Maria Shriver has stumped 
for Uncle Ted Kennedy and Fa- 
ther Sargent Shriver, but these 
days she is wooing viewers, not 
voters. Maria, 22, is the assis- 
tant producer for a feature seg- 
ment of the nightly news show 
on Philadelphia’s KYW-TV 
‘I've tried to keep a low pro- 
file. I wanted to be accepted 
by my colleagues, to show them 
I could in fact work,” says Ma- 
ria, who graduated last spring 





Playing grandpa instead of politics, Callaghan slips into Washington 
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Producer Shriver on the job 


from Washington’s George 
town University. She sees TV 
as a way of bringing social 
problems, like those in Appa- 
lachia and Watts, to public at- 
tention, and she thinks she can 
do this better as a producer 
than an on-air personality. “I 
don't think of myself as the 
next Barbara Walters,’ Maria 
explains. “I'd prefer to be the 
next Roone Arledge.” 





On the Record 


Rosalynn Carter on her hus- 
band’s buying habits: “Unless 
someone tells him, he has no 
idea about prices. He told me 
the other day he needed some 
shirts and he got out the 
Sears catalogue to look at them 
and see how much they cost 


Irving Wallace, whose wife, son 
and daughter are also pub- 
lished authors: “The house 
keeper is writing a book, and 
now my secretary is working 
ona novel.’ 


Edward Gorey, illustrator and 
set designer (Dracula): “1 think 
style chooses you. If I could 
choose, I would draw like 
Rembrandt. He could turn a 
splotch into a landscape 


Willie Hamilton, British Labor 
Party M.P., on Princess Mar- 
garet and her involvement 
with Pop Singer Roddy Llew- 
ellyn: “It has turned her into a 
punk royal.” 


$.J. Perelman, humorist, on the 
feminist novel: “The ladies all 
seem intent on trying to outdo 
Fanny Hill 

a ee a oe 
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Seven electric eels in 14 nailed-down clogs sway and swivel in Dancin’ 


Corybantic Rites on Broadway 


DANCIN’ Directed and Choreographed by Bob Fosse 


A musical lives 
by the book or dies by 
the book. What Bob 
Fosse proves in Dan- 
cin is that regardless 
of driving energy, ex- 





motion and flawless 
execution, a musical 
bereft of a book is 
stillborn. Watching 





Bob Fosse 


Dancin’ is like watching the tentacles of 


an octopus expertly coiling and uncoiling 
around a nonexistent object 

Quite apart from the absence of any 
narrative line in the show, the dances lack 
any internal cohesion of theme. They fol- 
low each other like soldiers of fortune 
some dashing, some indifferent and some 
gross. No new score is offered, and the 
numbers are set to music as diverse as 
that of J.S. Bach and John Philip Sousa, 
Johnny Mercer and Neil Diamond, 
among others. The show's dithyrambic 
peak, “Benny’s Number,” is scaled with 
the percussive aid of Louis Prima’s Sing, 
Sing, Sing 


Justice would not be served if any of 


the dancers were to be called anything 
less than marvelous. These are Corybants 
who might have flocked in the pagan train 
of Cybele. Nonetheless, apart from Ann 
Reinking and probably Wayne Cilento 
the dancers seem locked into Fosse’s drill- 
master perfectionism so that they cannot 
break out to those moments of individ- 
uality and felt emotion that might touch 
an audience's heart in addition to com- 
pelling its admiration 

Since Dancin’ is Fosse writ large, it is 
a definitive summation of his style, 
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quisite symmetry of 


strengths and weaknesses. Technically, 
Fosse tends to favor the pelvic thrust, the 
rapidly undulating behind, the body shim- 
my, the quick, alternating shoulder dip, 
the swiveling head and the massed cho- 
rus strut complete with very high kicks 
Out of the fusion of these movements, 
Fosse has won his crown as the chore- 
ographer-king of sensuality 

One sometimes feels that he might 
have aided Freud in exploring further 
subbasements of the id. However, the ef- 
fects are too explicit to be truly erotic. In 
sequences of simulated copulation, such 





as “The Dream Barre” and a pot-induced 
orgy called “Joint Endeavor,” a playgoer 
may have the distasteful and disconcert- 
ing sensation that he has been cast as a 
practic This, indeed, is the un- 
derlying trouble with much of Dancin’. It 
is as if a parade of fertility rites were un- 
der way, always Ulillating on the surface 
but devoid of any celebration of life. A 
guarded cynicism pervades Fosse’s work 
as if to immunize everyone against the in+ 
termittent pain and occasional ecstasy of 
naked human feeling 

With regard to Willa 
Kim’s costumes may be the next better 
thing. They seem to seduce the bodies to 
which they so suggestively cling. Jules 
Fisher's lighting. like the hand of a mas- 
ter painter, seems to turn those same bod- 
ies into efflorescent still lifes even when 
they are in dynamic motion 





2 voyeur 





nakedness 


i n a show in which sentiment is in short 
supply, the number “Recollections of an 
Old Dancer” is a finely wrought excep- 
tion. Done to the song Mr. Bojangles, it 
captures the wrenching effect of advanced 
age for a dancer, together with the age- 
lessness of the spirit of dance. Another 
standout is an amusing stunt number 
called “Fourteen Feet,” which might have 
been titled “Look Ma, No Feet!’ Seven 
dancers implant their feet in nailed-down 
clogs and proceed to sway, shake and 
swivel. At one point the lighting trans- 
forms them into electric eels. Electric 
they are 

The magnetic pivot of the evening is 
Ann Reinking. She is the incarnation of 
what used to be called the long-stemmed 
American beauty. Dance seems to be not 
only her language but also her manifest 
and incandescent destiny. Ann Reinking 
is terpsiglorious T.£. Kalem 





In the show's opening sequence, driving energy and an exquisite symmetry of motion 
The coiling tentacles of an octopus in search of an object 
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We understand the cost of bringing up a family. 
That's why at Ramada, Kids 18 and Under Stay Free” in 
their parents’ room. Add that to our surprisingly com- 
petitive prices for Mom and Dad, and you can see 
the value of vacationing at Ramada. 

After all, we're building a reputation, not resting on one. 

It's easy to make reservations for any of our nearly 
700 inns. Call your local Ramada for Room Finder 
reservations and a written confirmation. Call your travel 
planner or call 800-228-28287* 

Kids are priceless at Ramada, and that's as painless 
as can be. 





Rollaway beds available at a small extra charge 


In Nebraska, 800-642-9343; Canada, 800-261-3232; Toronto, 868-1112. For a free Ramada Directory, write Box 590, Phoenix, AZ 85001 





| 
“Now, if we could only get the same deal from the dentist.’ 





Books 








For Better and for Worse 


A PLACE FOR NOAH by Josh Greenfeld 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston; 310 pages; $10 


| L esson one for writers: write about what 

you know. Lesson two: don’t be sur- 
prised if you would rather not have known 
what you wrote about. In 1966 Josh 
Greenfeld. novelist. playwright and 
screenwriter (Harry and Tonto), and his 
Japanese-born wife Foumi had their sec- 
ond child. They named the infant Noah 
At the time, Greenfeld was attracting at- 
tention as a resolutely independent jour- 
nalist. and a critic with a nose for new 
talent and a style that cut effortlessly 
through literary baloney. Foumi was cul- 
tivating her own career as a painter, and 
together the Greenfelds looked forward 


alone. “Have a crazy kid.” wrote Josh, 
“and get to understand the gul meaning 
of a society.” 

That conclusion appeared in A Child 
Called Noah (1972), Greenfeld’s hypnotic 
day-by-day account of how a family sur- 
vives and continues to love under the pres- 
sures of caring for a brain-damaged child. 
In 200 pages of brief takes, Greenfeld cre- 
ated a whole familial world. A Place for 
Noah is a sequel to that earlier diary, and 
together the two books are a contempo- 
rary classic that directly transmits the ex- 
perience, emotions, conflicts, practical 
difficulties and even the humor that can 





The Greenfeld family, Karl, Josh, Noah and Foumi, at home in Pacific Palisades, Calif. 





| Surviving and loving after being dealt “the joker in the bourgeois deck.” 


to lives rich in individual achievements 
and family pleasures 

Then, at 24%. Noah stopped talking 
He seemed to have slipped his worldly 
moorings and drifted into an uncharted 
inland sea. No one could follow him. Phy- 
sicians concluded that the boy suffered 
from autism, a variety of schizophrenia 
that literally means self-involved 

The diagnosis explained everything 


and nothing. Meanwhile, the Greenfelds | 
| part in it. He just loves it when the rest 


forgot what it was like to have an un- 
interrupted night's sleep. Their mops and 
washing machine were going constantly, 
cleaning up after a child who resisted toi- 
let training 

Josh and Foumi made the medical 
rounds. only to have hopes replaced 
by cold facts: Noah was incurably brain 
damaged; more experts were interested 
in scientific and career concerns than 
in the child's plight: state institutions 
were poorly run dumping grounds. UI- 
timately. the Greenfelds acknowledged 
the problem that was basically theirs 


on ae 


attend such a domestic tragedy. Entry for 
March 5, 1973: “Last night we had Chi- 
nese food. Noah's fortune cookie: *A lit- 
tle conversation can remove great hin- 
drances. Try it.” 

He couldn't. Noah still behaves like 
a two-year-old, Outwardly he is a sturdy, 
beautiful child. Internally he seems to be 
operating on a simple on-off switch. Most- 
ly it is off. July 3, 1975: “Last night was a 
lie-around-the-den night. And Noah took 


of us are also not doing anything. After 
all, not doing anything is his ‘thing.’ ” 
Sometimes he chirps and croons to him- 
self. As his brother Karl, 13. wrote in a 


| poem a few years ago 


Noah Noah everywhere 

he goes around just like ait 

And when you hear his sacred tune 

you know he ll come around the 
room 

And when he comes to stay 

he will stay his way 








But the question that the Greenfelds | 
ask themselves constantly is just how long 
Noah can stay. The answer is put off day 
by day. Entry for Jan. 2, 1976: “If Foumi 
or I became ill, for example, he would 
have to go. But right now we do enjoy 
Noah, as a love object, as a living presence. 

I think everyone has a Noah, some- 
thing dear and treasured that will be fore- 
closed too soon. Only ours is of our blood 
and tissue.” 

This private truth has made Green- 
feld more sensitive to our common human 
feelings than most American men would 
choose to be. In spite of this his diary is 
never sentiméntal, self-pitying or gratu- 
itously bitter. His anger at medical and 
educational bureaucracies, even at a fate 
that has dealt him what he calls “the jok- 
er in the bourgeois deck,” is always tem- 
pered by stoic irony. “Instead of being a 
driven writer,” he notes, “I have become 
a driving writer.” Entry for Sept. 22, 
1976, two days after Greenfeld’s play / 
Have a Dream opened to rave reviews on 
Broadway: “It's a good thing I did not go 
into New York. This morning Foumi 
complained of a severe toothache. So af- 
ter driving Noah to school I had to take | 
her to our dentist in Venice. He referred | 


Excerpt 


é é February 27, 1973 

Today is my birthday, that 
seemingly milestone year of forty- 
five. But it does not seem a mile- 
stone at all to me. I see no great 
dividing line in my life unless it is 
the day we do the inevitable and 
send Noah away. The other night 
I told Karl we might have to find a 
place for Noah soon. “I like Noah,” 
Karl said. “He can always stay in | 
my room.” 


January 7, 1975 
At this point let me be honest with 
myself: What is my attitude toward 
Noah? How do I view him? I think, 
put simply, I view him as a respon- 
sibility, someone I have to take care 
of—almost like a job that has to be 
done. Because if we don’t do the 
job, who will? It’s our job by elim- 
ination. And I mean job, just a job. 
[am no Joband Noah is no great af- 
fliction and neither of us is part of 
any cosmic test—or otherworldly 
joke. 


May 23, 1976 
How I love Noah. A love beyond 
sex. A love beyond need. A love 
based on service. A love in fact. He 
can be so endearing—putting his 
face up to mine to be kissed. 


I guess every pet has its wiles. ye 
But he is my pet. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


Kings: 17 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; 10's: 20 mg. “ta,” 
14 mg. nicotine av, per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 1977. : 











The world says the Boeing 747 is the best way to fly. 


wor 
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We've surveyed over 80,000 people in 90 coun- 
tries. The question: For longer flights, what’s your 
favorite way to fly? The answer: The 747. Passengers 
like the extra room, the two wide aisles and the lux- 
urious first class area with the staircase. Plan your 
next trip on the Queen of the Sky. 

You have a choice of more than 40 airlines that 


fly the 747 to 134 different <7 APES 


cities throughout the world. — Getting people together 











Sheraton-Waikiki. 


Right on Waikiki Beach. One of 
five great Sheraton hotels in Waikiki. 


There’s a Sheraton in Waikiki that’s your kind 
of hotel. It might be the big, new Sheraton-Waikiki. 
Glamorous restaurants, dozens of exciting shops, 
big-name entertainment, a discotheque, and more 
oceanfront rooms than any other hotel in Hawaii 
(rooms run from $36-$61* a night, for two). 
Imagine the view from your haan) Bask in the 
sun, or look for excitement — and find it — at the 
Sheraton-Waikiki. 

The Sheraton-Waikiki might be right for you. 
Or you might pick the traditional elegance of the 
Royal Hawaiian. . . the lively informality of the 
Surfrider . . . the central location and good value of 
the Princess Kaiulani . . . the nostalgic South Seas 
charm of the Moana. Pick any of these Sheraton 
hotels, dine and charge at all of them. Ask your 
Travel Agent. He knows us. And you. He knows 
there’s a Sheraton in Waikiki that’s right for you. 


Or call us, toll free 800-325-3535, 


Superb dining 30 stories above Waikiki, spectacular beaches, 
exciting nightlife, all at the Sheraton-Waikiki. 


*Rates subject to change 
without notice 
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Kaiulani 
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Sheraton-Waikiki enol 


Waikiki Beach 





SHERATON HOTELS & INNS, WORLDWIDE 
i P.O. BOX 8559, HONOLULU, HAWAII 96815 808/922-4422 
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Books 





her to a dental surgeon in Brentwood. We 
drove there and had the tooth extracted. 
Then in the afternoon the taxi company 
neglected to pick up our Day Care chil- 
dren. So I had to ferry them to our site in 
Santa Monica. When I returned home I 
found Karl waiting for me to take him to 
the Palisades shopping section so he could 
buy a jockstrap for gym and sign up for 
drum lessons. After that, it was back to 
Santa Monica to pick up Noah. Being a 
Broadway playwright is not all it's 
cracked up to be.” 

It is almost impossible to imagine 
readers of this book who would not make 
a special place for Noah and more room 
for their own children. — R.Z. Sheppard 

as 8 gs 

The house at the end of the street in 
Pacific Palisades is an unpretentious sin- 
gle-level ranch with requisite car port. 
The torrents of rain that recently fell on 
Southern California have turned the lawn 
AstroTurf green. Strawberries, one of 
Noah's occasional words, are ripening 
along the walk that leads to the front door. 

“We take off our shoes before enter- 
ing,” says Foumi Greenfeld in a pro- 
nounced Japanese accent. She weighs 
only 95 Ibs., but she is not frail. Her hair 
is touched with gray, yet youthful energy 
and intelligence snap from her eyes. One 
is reminded of an enduring. middle-aged 
heroine in a Kurosawa film. 

Seated at the kitchen table reading 
the sports page and drinking beer, Josh, 
50, forms a timeless tableau of the New 
York apartment dweller. Noah watches 
with a distant curiosity from the living 
room couch. The next moment he has 
vanished, but one can hear him crooning 
excitedly. “He is having prepublication 
jitters,” says Greenfeld. 


t is the kind of spontaneous, left-field 
humor he is known for. An active coast- 
to-coast telephone caller, Greenfeld scat- 
ters his one-liners like electronic apple- 
seeds. Why do Californians get up with 
the sun? “They don't know how to hang 
drapes.” He is credited with an inspired 
description of New Jersey (“It looks like 
the back of an old radio”) and with put- 
ting Hollywood's pretentions into per- 
spective with the observation that “cin- 
ema is a form of Danish.” His wit can 
contain practical advice. To someone 
seeking top dollar for the sale of his Mal- 
ibu house, he suggested that they display 
gold records on the wall. Realtors in Los 
Angeles like their properties to have a 
credit. The Greenfelds once rented a place 
that had been leased to Carroll O'Con- 
nor before he became Archie Bunker. 
“Which,” says Josh, “shows where we fit 
in.” Writer John Gregory Dunne sees him 
as the Samuel Pepys of A T & T, “a tele- 
phone plugged permanently into his ear, 
bringing news of the venal and the ab- 
surd, for both of which he has perfect 
pitch, from all the far-flung outposts and 
hill stations of the writer's world.” 
For someone kept close to home by a 
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brain-damaged child, Greenfeld has con- 
tacts throughout the literary community. 
He not only has known Norman Mailer 
and Philip Roth for many years, he has 
also met their mothers. He knew Rich- 
ard Wright in Paris, met Norman Pod- 
horetz in the latrine at Fort Dix and even 
has a tenuous connection to J.D. Salin- 
ger. Greenfeld and the hermitic writer 
used to cash their checks at the same 
Greenwich Village liquor store. 

Born in Malden, Mass., raised in 
Brooklyn, and educated at the University 
of Michigan, Greenfeld set his course for 
a playwright's career. “I had a play pro- 
duced off-Broadway before there was an 
off-Broadway,” he notes. It was about an 
Italian boxer who kills his brother. “It 








Josh and Noah clowning at the kitchen table 








Not doing an ything is his thing. 


had cosmic overtones, a mixture of An- 
tigone, Golden Boy and the last Arthur 
Miller play I had seen.” In 1959 Green- 
feld’s Clandestine on the Morning Line 
was produced by the Ford Foundation. 
“Brooks Atkinson,” he recalls, “said it was 
funny but lacked substance.” 

Foumi's painting career has been de- 
flected by Noah’s care, though she has 
blossomed as a writer. She has published 
a book in Japan that compares the ed- 
ucational systems of East and West, and 
she recently completed a novel about a 
Japanese woman living in Southern 
California. 

For Greenfeld, 1978 is “the year of 





the sequel.” In addition to the second 
Noah book, he is writing the script for 
another George Burns Oh, God! film (the 
screenplay for Part .1 was written by 
Larry Gelbart). Says Greenfeld: “The stu- 
dio told me, ‘The concept of God is as- 
signed material,’ and I would have to 
make up the rest.” As a film writer, 
Greenfeld had an early success when he 
was an Academy Award nominee for 
the script of Harry and Tonto. “1 mod- 
eled the plot on King Lear,” he says, 


| have somebody to talk to. I was going 
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“and put the cat in so the old man would 


to use a dog, but a dog would have sto- 
len the picture.” 

Greenfeld writes in a small, phoneless 
office over a bank on the main street in Pa- 
cific Palisades. “It’s a full-service bank. I 
use their Xerox machine, and in an emer- 
gency the branch manager takes messag- 
es.” The writing day can often be inter- 
rupted by the need to pick up Noah at 
his special school or drive him to the day 
care center that Foumi organized and di- 
rects as a volunteer. For a writer it is 
sometimes an untenable position. “But 
then,” says Greenfeld, “life itself is an un- 
tenable position.” & 


Gaggle of Googs 


THE GUGGENHEIMS: 

AN AMERICAN EPIC 

by John H. Davis 

Morrow; 608 pages; $14.95 





ike many patriarchs, Meyer Guggen- 

heim loved to speak to his family in 
maxims. One was: “Roasted pigeons do 
not fly into one’s mouth.” Another re- 
quired a little elaboration. Pulling out a 
bundle of seven sticks, one representing 
each son, he asked each to break it. When 
none could, Meyer pressed his point: “To- 
gether you are invincible. Singly, each of 
you may be easily broken. Stay together, 
my sons, and the world will be yours.” 

The lessons were not lost. Together, 
the Guggenheim sons—Isaac, Daniel, 
Murry, Solomon, Benjamin, Simon and 
William—made much of the world theirs. 
Building on the medium-size fortune left 
them by Meyer, a Swiss Jew who had im- 
migrated to the U.S. in 1848, the seven 
sons stood fast to create the greatest min- 
ing empire of their time. With boldness 
and flair, they laid a railroad across mov- 
ing glaciers to gouge out a mountain of 
copper in Alaska. They built a modern 
port and a 55-mile-long aqueduct to seize 
another copper mountain in the Chilean 
Andes. They raised the family flag over 
tin in Bolivia, silver and lead in Mexico, 
diamonds in the Congo. By the outbreak 
of World War I, they controlled 75% to 
80% of all the silver, copper and lead in 
the world. 

The Guggenheims, or the “Googs,” as 
they were condescendingly labeled by 
New York's older, more staid Jewish fam- 
ilies, exploited people as ruthlessly as they 
did minerals. Yet they could also be un- 
commonly generous, and before they ex- 
hausted their funds and energies, they set 
new standards for imaginative philan- 
thropy. A list of their legacies includes 
the Guggenheim fellowships, Manhat- 
tan’s Guggenheim Museum, and founda- | 
tions that helped finance Robert God- 
dard’s pioneering rocket research and the 
Leakey family’s exploration into the or- 
igins of man. 

Author John H. Davis has discovered 
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Sprit 


EASTERN’S SMALL PACKAGE SERVICE. 





There today or you dont pay. 
Guaranteed. 


When you want your small package delivered 
today, you mean today. 

Eastern Airlines’ Sprint won't just promise 
you today. We'll guarantee to get your package on 
the next flight out, or your money back. And with 
over 1,200 daily flights to 85 cities, that means to- 
day, except in those cases when you choose a 
flight that arnves after midnight. 

Check-in couldn't be easier. Just bring your 
package right to our passenger counter at the air- 


e® EASTERN = (5: 


port. It can be picked up on arrival at the Eastern 
baggage service office. 

The cost? $30 anywhere we fly in the conti- 
nental U.S.; $35 between the West Coast and 
Puerto Rico. 

Charge it on your Sprint credit card or other 
major credit card. 

For flight information, call Eastern. For door- 


-d service at z 
extra charge, call: 800-528-6075. 


























“One Suit” Stuart begause he 
wore the same suit day after 
day. Stuart loved fine clothes 
but found himsélf being 
priced out of the market, and 
rather than wear cheap suits 
he bought none at all, 


Then someone suggested 
THE SUITERY. 


THE SUITERY... where 

Stuart found an ocean of great 
at looking, easy fitting suits. 
Beautiful suits whose intrinsic 

ads quality was fifty dollars more 
r than their SUITERY price. And 
he found dozens to choose 
from. 


rere erry 


oe Stuart's purchases 
, included this impeccably 
tailored wool blend with 


-_ 


gE . a fashionable pin-stripe, 
acer tig although solids and plaids 

e : were also available. The 
F INTRINSIC QUALITY LEVEL of 


bec sg EPP this fine suit is over $195, but 
THE SUITERY price is only 


*139 


Don't become a “One 
Suit Stuart’. You can afford 























fine clothing again at 
ib THE SUITERY. 
aot LOOK HOW YOU 
af SAVE ON SUITS 
we LQ.L* —- SUITERY 
ae $250 $189 
re $225 $169 
fe $195 49 
EE $175 129 
$155 09 
. . j $135 89 
/ *intrinsic quality level is a standard of value 
ke based upon tailoring detail, structural 


design, fabrics. and fashion longevity. 
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DOWNTOWN 310N. Dearborn. across from Marina City/828-0211 e GLENWOOD 183rd at Halsted in Glenwood Piaza/756-0860 e OAK LAWN 5602 W. 951th al Central/423-8083 
®@ BERWYN Harlem & Cermak in Cermak Pliaza/788-7900 e RIVER GROVE Belmont & Cumberland in Thatcher Woods/456-5400 e NILES 8355 W Goilt Road. Golf at 





Milwaukee/967-6902 e ALL STORES OPEN 7 DAYS Downtown Daily 10-6 Sat 10-5 Sun 12-5 Suburbs Mon. 12-9. Tues thruFr 11-9 Sat 165 Sun 12-5 
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| e Which One Is ‘Best’! 


There is no one “best” Scotch. No one “best” automobile. 
No one “best” yacht. The best is whatever most suits your taste. 
That's one thing that makes life so enjoyable. Finding out which things are best 
bes AS by trying them all. So, even if you're drinking another 12 year old Scotch, 
ss maybe you should try the smooth, less smokey taste of Cutty 12. 
It just might be that, for you, the “best” is yet to come. 
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Indeed, golf pro Johnny Miller fell 


in love with both Princess Hotels in 
Freeport/Lucaya, Bahamas. Each is 
easy to fall in love with. 
The Bahamas Princess beckons you 
to sit by her pools and do nothing more 
ambitious than watch the tropical 





on her day/night tennis courts, two 
18-hole PGA golf courses, and superb 
gourmet fare in her many restaurants. 

Nearby, the Princess Tower rises like 
a moorish fantasy over the island's 
biggest pool. Her arcade connects to 
one of the largest casinos in the western 
world. Her other charms run from disco 
dancing inthe Sultan’s Tent to day/night 
tennis. 

Within sight of each other, both of 
the Princesses share easy access to the 
incredible 12-acre International Bazaar, 


You may also indulge yourself regally i 
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a dazzlir ¢ collectic n of fascinating 
shops and wares from all over the world. 
See your travel agent about either 
Princess Hotel in the Bahamas. Or the 
other remarkable Princess Hotels in 
San Francisco, Bermuda, Acapulco 
and Monte Carlo. 














The homeowner’s 
best friend... 

ADT’s Electronic 
Watchdog System. 


His bark is his bite 

Because ADT Electronic Watchdog 
Systems sound the early alarm to protect you 
from fire, burglary and theft 

No one has credentials like ADT. We 
manufacture over 40,000 separate components 
for systems designed to prevent loss of life and 
property. Even the most advanced electronic 
Circuits, minicomputers and microprocessors are 
designed or programmed by our engineers, 
assembled in our plants, and tested by our own 
quality control experts. Since most ADT systems 
are operated and maintained by us, we're our 
own biggest customer. Biggest and toughest 

To service this equipment, we have over 
5,500 people in the field. By far the largest field 
force in the industry. And central monitoring 
stations at 130 locations nationwide. And our over 












100 years experience qualifies us better than 
anyone else to help you choose what kind of 
system you need for your home. For just a few 
dollars amonth you can get a system to summon 
help in case of fire, intrusion, or medical 
emergency 

For your own peace of mind, talk to an 
ADT consultant about our Electronic Watchdog 
Systems for your home or your business 

ADT, One World Trade Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10048 


Call toll-free 800-821-2270. Ext. 704 





_ SAS is quietly creating a 
much better atmosphere to fly in, 
thanks to General Electric 
CF6 engines. 


At Scandinavian Airlines, concern 
Coyapeerelielclinliavem ile en c-1(-m-r-1au (ede (e-) 
etevavoestandarclave meu ltatcla mre tt-] Mere) o(e 190 (0) 
the environment. It’s a long-standing 
commitment that continues to pay off 
TeMeat-la\emelti(-tc-tel@UU-\tcw (0) tela toMe @icell ulate, 
passenger and airport community 
acceptance. And cleaner, quieter skies 
everywhere they fly 


To help them achieve these goals, 
SAS looks to the superior advantages 
of General Electric CF6 engines 
Reliability their passengers can depend 
on. Plus remarkably quiet and virtually 
smokeless operation. Advantages 
SAS is appreciating more and more 
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A Touch of Hyatt 
the world came to see 






rn | and some 
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Only fresh 
vegetables on our 
restaurant menus. 
A Passport Book for no-waiting- 
in-line- checkout. 


HYATT @ 
HOTELS 


800-228-9000 Gets you Hyatt. Worldwide. Toll Free. 


or call your travel agent. Ask for Hyatt Hotels Worldwide Directory. 
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Guaranteed 
overnight package 
service. 





It doesn’t just mean 












you can get 
our money back. 
it means 





you won’t have to. 


Next Day Express Mail guaran- 
tees*overnight service by 10 a.m. Or 
your money back. All of it. 

But we know you really want to 
get your package there on time. Not 
to get your money back. 

This guarantee is our straight- 
forward demonstration of confi- 
dence. After all, we handle millions 
of packages that have this guaran- 
tee. So you better believe we're go- 
ing to be on time. 

All you have to do is to get your 
package to an Express Mail Post Of- 
fice before 5 p.m. Anything mail- 
able, up to 70 pounds. 

We'll get it to the destination 
Express Mail Post Office ready to 
be picked up as early as 10 a.m. the 
next business day. 





City to city, 
Post Office to Post Office, 
by 10 a.m. Guaranteed. 


What does it cost? A lot less 
than you'd think. For example, it’s 
only $8.50 to get a 5-lb. package 
from N.Y. to L.A. 


Chicago (886-2049) 
Airfield Mail Fac., O'Hare Int'l Airs M f 
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09 W Euclid 





——Next Day Express Mail Service is available at these and other Post Offices. Or call us for further information 


For about two dollars more, 
we'll deliver it right to their door by 
3 p.m. If not earlier. Weekends and 
holidays, too. 

We've got over 1,000 Express 
Mail Post Offices in over 400 cities 
So you'll probably find one that’s lo- 
cated right near you. 

Got something to ship in a 
hurry? Ship it Express Mail. 

With our guarantee, we have to 
be tough on ourselves. And that 
makes it easier on you. 











NEMT DAY SERVICE 





Des Plaines (827-5591) 
\I Wee t 
3-0979 


Itasca (77 
Main Post ¢ 





U.S. Postal Service 














Northwest: 
fastest way to 
the Orient. 


= 


& 
ToKYo Chicago-Tokyo nonstop ‘H'cAso 








Fastest from these cities 


For the fastest flight to the Orient, let a travel Atlanta 
Bostor 


Buttak 


agent or Northwest route you via Flight 3—our 
wide-cabin 747 nonstop from Chicago to Tokyo 

Enroute you'll enjoy Northwest's famous 
Regal Imperial Service—our very best 





Milwaukee 
Mpls./St Paul* 








Save 40% or more to Hong Kong, Manila or Plus many more! 
Taipei with our Pacific Budget Fare.* Call for 
details Daily 747 service from Chicago 

Northwest also serves Osaka, Seoul and LEAVE ARRIVE TOKYO 
Okinawa CHICAGO next day 

For complete fare information and reserva- 11:50 am NONSTOP 4:00 pm 
tions, call a travel agent or Northwest. Pay for Mo We Fr Sa Tu Th Sa Su 
your air fare with the American Express Card 11:50 am saa tic estrate 5:35 pm 
*Subject to government approval Tu Th Su We Fr M 


NORTHWEST ORIENT 


The wide-cabin airline 








Get the facts 


that helped many 
American corporations 
locate at the hub of Europe. 


Just published. A book 
that’s a must for any 
American corporation 
thinking of locating in 
Europe. Pertinent Ques- 
tions About Investing in 
Success at the Hub of 
Europe. 

It gives you all the 
necessary facts about 
locating in West Germany's 
stable and dynamic atmos- 
phere, and many more facts 


about West Germany’s leading 


industrial and energy- 
producing center: the areas 
on the Rhine and Ruhr. 

Companies like Thyssen, 
Mannesmann/ Demag, Krupp, 
and Bayer have been familiar 
names here for a century. 
And American investors, such 
as U.S. Steel, du Pont, ITT, 
Ford, Exxon, Union Carbide, 
Air Products, Clark Equip- 
ment and 106 more, have also 
profited from what West 
Germany in general and the 
Rhine-Ruhr area in particular 
has to offer— 


Economic Development Corporation 
C/O German-American Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 


Please send me a free copy of Pertinent Questions 
About Investing in Success at the Hub of Europe. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address. 
City 





State. Zip 








Fessenden gulieetbenigiected 


Lonicepazimeneatctinstel 







@ Political stability 

e A friendly attitude toward 
multinational corporations 
@ Close proximity to prime 
European markets 

@ Superb transportation 
system 

@ Outstanding recreational 
and cultural facilities 

e@ And much, much more 
The book, published by the 
Economic Development 
Corporation of the State of 
North/Rhine Westphalia, 
has all the answers to the 
questions American business- 
men are asking about locat- 
ing at the hub of Europe. 

All you need do to geta 
complimentary copy of Per- 
tinent Questions About 
Investing in Success at the 
Hub of Europe is fill out 

and mail the coupon. 
Economic Development Corpo- 
ration for North/Rhine 
Westphalia (GFW), C/O: 
German-American Chamber of 
Commerce, Incorporated, 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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“Take the Fairfield Big Key, Jerry, and let it serve 
our new friends and neighbors in this community. 
Through thrift and home ownership, let it point the 
way to happier living, as it has done for the past 77 
years.” 

With these words, George M. Briody Jr., president 
of Fairfield Savings, presented the symbolic key to 
Jerome Serak, assistant vice president and manager of 
the new office at 8301 W. Lawrence Avenue. The 
traditional ribbon-cutting followed, officially opening 
our doors for business on Lawrence Avenue for the 
first time. In accepting the Big Key, Jerome Serak, a 
veteran of almost 20 years of service at Fairfield, said 
he and his staff will do everything in their power to 
give the best service possible in answering the savings 
and home loan needs of the community. 

Photo above shows (from left) F. Gregory Opelka, 


executive vice president; Barbara Urban, assistant 
secretary; George M. Briody Jr.; Jerome Serak; and 





Albert J. Schorsch Jr., president of Schorsch Realty 
and Construction, Inc., general contractors who built 
Fairfield’s new office. 


So if you live anywhere on the far Northwest Side, 
remember that now you have a Fairfield office right 
in your own neighborhood. Stop in and see us. We 
have a full-service office here, which means that 
savers and borrowers can complete any transaction, 
same as at our Milwaukee Avenue address. You'll find 
everything from passbook savings accounts and high- 
yield savings certificates to NOW accounts and home 
loans. Plus drive-up windows and plenty of parking 
for your convenience. 

And if you have a Fairfield savings account or 
home loan at one office, you can always make 
deposits, withdrawals or mortgage payments at the 
other. Because Fairfield is Fairfield... same 
dependable service, same experienced people. . . only 
now twice as convenient. 


Your Key To Happier Living 


airfield Savings 


1601 MILWAUKEE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 60647 PHONE 489-4800 


€D ) 8301 W. LAWRENCE AVE. NORRIDGE, ILL. 60656 PHONE 456-0100 FSLIC (a) 
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in the Guggenheims his own rich vein of 


biography: his book fails only in the lead- 
en prose. But Davis’ unerring eye for an- 
ecdotes surmounts most stylistic obstacles 
and makes The Guggenheims a consistent- 
ly fascinating saga. 

Of all the brothers only Isaac was a 
bore. Simon bought his way into the Sen- 
ate, where as a Republican from Colo- 
rado he spoke against “cheap Spanish 
lead and also the Australian lead.” Ben- 
jamin, the charming rake, went down on 
the Titanic, changing into evening clothes 
for the event. William, another wastrel, 
named the principal rooms in his house 
after the metals on which his fortune was 
based; the Salon d'Or was reserved for 
love. Solomon. who kept a suite at Man- 
hattan’s Plaza Hotel, gave the doorman 
$1,000 tips so that he could keep his 


the door, and once gave the captain of an 
ocean liner $10,000 to turn around in the 
English Channel and go back for his 
daughter, who had missed the sailing 
Once blessed by luck in almost every 
business enterprise, the Guggenheims lat- 
| er lost their magical touch. The family 
story was like the Rothschilds’ in reverse: 
a third-generation Guggenheim, M. Rob- 
ert, distinguished himself as Ambassador 
to Portugal by flipping a spoon down a 
guest's cleavage al a state dinner, then at- 


him persona non grata. Many lost all pur- 
pose, several died young, and a dispro- 
portionate number committed suicide. Si- 
mon’s son George, for instance, bought a 
| big-game rifle at Abercrombie & Fitch, 
checked into a hotel, and shot himself in 
the head. Pegeen Vail, Benjamin's beau- 
tiful and talented granddaughter, took an 
overdose of sleeping pills in Paris 

Some Guggenheim descendants have 
fared better. of course. Peggy Guggenheim 





| Turn-of-century photo of Meyer Guggenheim 
[ Pigeons do not fly into one’s mouth 
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tempting to fish it out. Lisbon declared | 





Pierce-Arrow parked permanently near | 


Books 


was the patron of modern artists like 
Jackson Pollock, and with relatively small 
funds she has lined the walls of her Ven- 
ice palazzo with one of the world’s great- 
est collections of modern art. Roger Straus 
Jr. runs one of the country’s best pub- 
lishing houses. Farrar, Straus & Giroux: 
and Iris Love has won fame as an ar- 
chacologist. For the most part, however. 


the old Guggenheim daring has disap- | 


peared. and the family fortune, divided 
and divided again by succeeding gener- 
ations, was made smaller still by nation- 
alistic foreign governments that demand- 
ed more of the swag from their minerals 

Once the Guggenheims were the rich- 
est Jewish family in the U.S. Today, no 
males who bear the family’s name still 
practice Judaism. Solomon's grandson. 
who now heads the shrunken business em- 
pire, is an Episcopalian with an arche- 
typically Waspish name, Peter Lawson- 
Johnston. Meyer was right. His famous 
bundle was scattered by history, and the 


| name Guggenheim is now celebrated only 








on the doors of museums and foundation 
offices — Gerald Clarke 


s 
Looking Up 
ON MOUNTAINS: 
THINKING ABOUT TERRAIN 
by John Jerome 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
262 pages; $8.95 


ast year John Jerome became a coun- 

terculture hero with the publication of 
Truck, an earthy account of his yearlong 
effort to rehabilitate a 1950 Dodge pick- 
up. Now he turns his restive mind to loft- 
ier topics. On Mountains wittily bypasses 
the customary because-it-is-there ratio- 
nale to examine the fascination and ter- 
ror of peaks and promontories 

Jerome grew up in Houston, 50 fi 


above sea level. He saw no real moun- | 
tains until his late teens. Once he did, he | 


was hooked. As he notes, those who are 
raised in hill country frequently take 
mountains for granted, as the Swiss did 
until they realized that other Europeans 
would pay to climb and ski (and occa- 
sionally fall off) their peaks. Others may 
be terrified of heights, like the 14th cen- 
tury travelers who went through the Alps 
blindfolded, lest the horrors of the tor- 
tuous scenery drive them mad 

But most flatlanders find that moun- 
tains stimulate both imagination and cu 
riosity. Looking at pinnacles never seems 
to be enough; sooner or later, mountain 


| gazers begin to wonder if there is room 


at the top 

Those who have made an ascent 
—whether to the top of the Matterhorn 
or to the less rarefied heights of a 1.000- 
ft. peak in their nearest state park—are 
likely to agree with Jerome’s paeans to 
the joys of topography. “Wonder and de- 
light await, up there,” he says. So does “el- 


bowroom for the soul.” Even those who 





have never left sea level will enjoy the au- 
thor’s lofty musings. Jerome points out 
that a range like the Himalayas is still 
growing (Everest may be more than a foot 
harder to climb in a hundred years than 
it is today) and explains mountain weath- 
er with a clarity some science writers 
would do well to emulate. He speaks 
knowledgeably of avalanches, snow and 
the life that lives on mountains—from 
lemmings and insects to the snowmen. 
abominable and otherwise. who find ev- 
erything from adventure to a quiet home 
in the stratosphere 
Some insist that climbing brings man 
closer to God. Jerome is not sure. But he 
does believe that mountains help man to 
appreciate both his planet and himself. 
“Gradient is the elixir of youth,” declares 
a geologist. and he may be right. Flat- 
lands, worn down to sea level by gravity 
and the forces of time, are old, almost se- 
nile. Mountains, no matter how ancient, 
are new and dynamic. No one can spend 
much time with them—or with Jerome's 
| high-minded volume—without feeling the 
| same way Peter Stoler 


Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: Daniel Martin, John Fowles 
The Human Factor, Graham 
Greene @ Kalki, Gare Vidal ¢ Song 
of Solomon, Toni Morrison 


NONFICTION: Coming into the 
Country, John McPhee @ Dispatches, 
Michael Herr @ Dulles, Leonard 
Mosley @ A Species of Eternity, 
Joseph Kastner @ A Young Man in 
Search of Love, Isaac Bashevis Singer 





Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. Bloodline, Sheldon (/ last week) 
2. Scruples, Krantz (4) 
3. The Thorn Birds, McCullough (2) 
4. The Honourable Schoolboy, 
Le Carré (7) 

5. The Silmarillion, Tolkien (3) 
6. The Black Marble, Wambaugh (5) 
7. The Human Factor, Greene (6) 
8. The Women's Room, French (9) 
9. Whistle, Jones 

10. A Stranger Is Watching. Clark 


NONFICTION 

|. The Complete Book of Running. 
Fixx (1) 

2. The Ends of Power, Haldeman 
with DiMona (2) 

3. My Mother/ My Self, Friday (3) 

4. The Only Investment Guide You'll 
Ever Need, Tobias (6) 

5. The Amityville Horror, Anson (4) 

6. All Things Wise and Wonderful. 
Herriot (8) 

7. Looking Out for #1, Ringer (9? 

8. The Second Ring of Power. 
Castaneda (5) 

9. Gnomes, Huygen & Poortvliet (7) 

10. Coming into the Country, McPhee 
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Is your community 
overlooking a 
new source of revenue? 


Steel cans. 


OP a 


56166992 Hy 








Last year, over four billion steel cans were magnetically 
retrieved— and sold profitably. 


And this is just the beginning. It is 
expected that even more steel cans 
will be reclaimed from trash for re- 
cycling in 1978. The potential is 
enormous. And so are the profits. 

You see, steel is by far the easiest 
of all materials to recover from your 
municipal trash because it is mag- 
netic. And, adding a magnetic 
separator to a resource recovery 
system is relatively inexpensive 
and simple. 

Today, dozens of communities 
are profiting by retrieving steel 
magnetically. By the end of this 
year, many more will be. 


Resource recovery pays 
in New Orleans 


New Orleans recently opened a 
sophisticated resource recovery 
plant that handles 650 tons of trash 
daily. It recovers steel (mainly from 
steel cans), and other metals and 
glass for recycling and reuse. And 
there are plans to convert burnable 
trash into a fuel supplement. 

It pays in Ames, Iowa 

This Midwestern city of 45,000 

earns nearly a half-million dollars 


each year by selling its steel scrap 
and a fuel supplement derived from 


its solid waste. The steel is sold to a 
“detinner” who extracts the tin, and 

then it goes to a steel mill where it's 

recycled to make new steel. Ames’ 

earnings go into the city's general 

fund to help pay for solid waste 

disposal. 

It can pay in your community 


Today's technology is making re- 
source recovery work—and pay. If 
your community isn’t now involved, 
it can't afford not to be much 
longer. 

U.S. Steel realizes the importance 
of conserving natural resources 
and energy and is committed to 
buying recovered steel. It must 
meet standard cleanliness specifi- 
cations and be delivered properly 
baled. 


Turning Trash Tael@ersal 


into Cash. 


Name 


Address 


City 





iii 


United States Steel 
P.O. Box 86 (C880) 
Pittsburgh, PA 15230. 


Please send me your informative guide,“ Turning Trash 


Making steel from scrap 
Saves energy 


Producing steel from scrap, sim- 
ply by remelting it, requires about 
50% less energy than making it 
from scratch. Steel itself is a vital 
resource and the Environmental 
Protection Agency estimates that 
eight million tons could eventually 
be recovered from trash yearly. 
Think of the energy that could save! 


Send for U.S. Steel’s free, 16-page 
book, “Turning Trash into Cash” 

It’s informative, objective, realistic— 
an action-oriented guide that you 
and your community Officials 
should read. Just mail the coupon. 


Nothing recycles 
as easy as steel 


Site —_—__—7ip 


United States Steel 
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Small Appliances, Big Headache 





Getting them fixed is Catch-22 (A-Z) 


E very so often each year there occurs 
a_ self-bestowed Christmas in the 
American home. A package arrives. The 
eager family gathers round to rip it open. 
Instead of “Blessings from Gran,” the en- 
closed billet-doux reads 

Dear Purchaser: You are now the 
Proud Owner of new, multipurpose Mag- 
ico- Duzzit (Model 22-A). Please fill out en- 
closed warranty form (22-B) and return to 
manufacturer. To ensure that said appli- 
ance performs according to mfr.’s specifi- 


Ellen Rittle eying damage in Burbank, Calif. = 
Proliferation of plastic unrepairables 





cations (22-C), read carefully instructions 
attached (22-D). Nearest service centers are 
listed in enclosed form (22-E). Welcome 
to the Magico- Duzzit Family! 

Welcome to Catch-22 (A-Z)! 

Chances are, Magico-Duzzit will ex- 


pire one week after enclosed warranty | 


does (Catch 22-F). Nearest service cen- 
ter listed is 22 miles and a dreary drive 
away (22-G). Or Proud Owner can mail 
now obsolete (at 53 weeks) Magico to 
aforesaid manufacturer and expect it back 
in two or three months. or many more if 
mfr, hangs out in Hong Kong (22-H). Or 
P.O. can attempt to get it repaired at 
Friendly Neighborhood Hardware Store, 
only to find that F.N.H.S. no longer han- 
dles repairs (22-1). Thoroughly p.o.’d, P.O 
| finally locates a shop that actually under- 
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takes to fix small appliances. There, after 
waiting meekly in line for an hour or so, 
he/she sets Magico on a counter for the 
disdainful inspection of a stern young man 
who might be an oral surgeon or IRS agent 
manqué (22-J). Inspector will variously di- 
agnose the appliance (22-K to 22-Z) as 
klunky, a lemon, mismanufactured, non- 
functioning, off-brand, plastic, quirky, ra- 
chitic, substandard, tinny, unredeemable, 
valueless, wonky, X-rated, Why-Fix-It? 
and zapped already 

Then, in exchange for a $20 deposit, 
the diagnostician may consent to attempt 
to repair the $30 appliance. 

It is not simple folklore that most 
small appliances are not as sturdily made 
as they used to be, or that getting defec- 
tive ones repaired can be a multi-Exced- 
rin headache. Says John Lavezzo, who has 
maintained a one-man, two-room, three- 
telephone Fix-It Shop in Boston for 39 
years: “Today they don’t want you to re- 
pair things. They want you to buy ‘em, 
use ‘em and throw ‘em away.” He and 
other seasoned repairmen say that the 
substitution of brittle plastics for metal 
makes many machines more breakdown- 
prone, and they blame some of the prob- 
lems of repair on the use of spot welding 
or riveting in place of labor-expensive 


screws 
I: all fairness to the manufacturers, re- 
pairers point out that many consumers 
do not read instructions or take care of 
their appliances. Mrs. Ellen Rittle, who 
has run a repair center in Burbank, Cal- 
if., for 25 years, says that toasters often 
contain such detritus as pennies, spoons, 
sunflower seeds and cockroaches 
A more basic reason for unrepairables 
is the recent proliferation and sophisti- 
cation of appliances, some of which have 
complicated solid-state circuitry. The 
consumer today relies on powered handy- 
andies to perform the gamut of erstwhile 
manual chores: to carve, squeeze, blend, 
mix, whip, grind, toast, grill, simmer, 
brew, stew, waffle, percolate, fry, dry, pol- 





ish, drill, sharpen, sweep, vacuum, brush, | 


iron, comb, curl, open cans, close pores 
and answer the phone 
The cheapness and abundance of elec- 


trical slaves pose almost insuperable prob- | 


lems for the professional Mr. Fix-It, who 
can afford neither the space nor the cap- 
ital to stock an adequate inventory of 
spare parts. Even big department stores, 
such as Macy’s in New York City and 
Hudson's in Detroit, treat conked-out ap- 
pliances like leprosy cases. As a result, 
many frustrated owners simply stash 
away the mute, inoperable machines like 
dirty clothes until they have enough to 
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fill a shopping bag and take to a good re- 
pair shop—if they can find one 

There are such places, bless them 
They range from Old Curiosity Shops to 
assembly line emporiums. On State Street 
in Bangor, Me., Clarence Ellis has spent 
almost half of his 50 years fiddling with 
unruly appliances. He can fix anything 
but has little cess with newfangled mech- 
anisms. When he needs an appliance for 
his own use, he scours the town dump for 
an old, dependable, repairable machine 
“You're better off.” he says, “with a good 
rebuilt vacuum cleaner than a new cheap 
one.” Since it is hard to get parts for an ap- 
pliance that is more than ten years old, 
Boston’s Lavezzo custom-makes them 

There are few such dispensaries, how- 


lead su 


4 
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Mark Walsh testing toaster in Elmhurst, lll. 
Detritus includes pennies, spoons, roaches. 





ever. And the rule of thumb is that if the 
cost of repair is more than one-third of 
the original purchase price of the appli- 
ance, better junk it. 

To be sure, a little electrical object 
that is expected to last for years may cost 
no more, pace President Carter, than a no- 
martini lunch for two. Yet the metal, un- 
like the meal, is an acquired object de- 
serving of respect, even affection. It is a 
dismal comment on American society 
that our whifflers and wopplers and slic- 
ers and sizzlers seem so often to be de- 
signed for the junk heap. Most of the 
major manufacturers claim to stand by 
their products, as do, slightly reeling, the 
repairmen who can cope with them. Still, 
they don’t make ‘em like they used to. Or 
fix em = 
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_ Ford 
introduces 
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Here is a car for the automotive 
future. With dynamic styling inside 
Plate meleiom @elanlie)m ame @milvom och alate Glace 
yet fuel and cost efficiency for the 
years ahead. A car realistically priced 
for today. The new Futura. Before you 
consider any other car available today, 
read on 


YaneltliemiVelinesir lias 
50,000 miles about $150." 


Futura is a car engineered to hold 
down the costs of maintenance. Ford 
estimates that with automatic trans 
mission and Futura’s standard engine, 
LONGO Masti iciwre) mere lcleltiice maar ile 


nance will cost only about $150 
( Based on Ford labor time standards, 
a $14.50/hour labor rate and Ford's 
suggested parts prices in effect 
Aug., 1977.) 


33 MPG (hwy) 23 MPG (city) 


Futura’s EPA mileage estimates —with 
2.3 litre engine and manual 4-speed 
are the highest of any car in its class. Of 
course, your actual mileage may vary 
depending on how you drive, your car's 
aolaeliaielameclaleme) Olelelarcimaelelieliarcian 
Calif. ratings are lower. Futura is also 
available with 3.3 litre 6-cylinder and 
5.0 litre V-8 engines 


$4,267 as shown 
Futura’s sticker price excluding taxes, 
chulemeipleme(cnyelarebalelsma@alc|ue (si. 

Visit your local Ford Dealer for a 
personal test drive. And find out 
what's ahead for 1978...and beyond 

The new Futura 
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Welcome to some of the best 


At Holiday Inn, we take care of more 
travelersthan anybody else. Because, 
throughout the world, the Holiday Inn® 
system of hotelsgives you the most 
important things a traveler needs. 

The Best Locations: You'll finda 


Holiday Inn where you want to be. That's 
because Holiday Inn offers you the most 
popular locations, at almost any resort 
you might choose, anywhere in the world. 
The Best Standards: You'll find “The 
best surprise isno surprise”®standards 








resort hotels in the world. 


at every Holiday Inn location. The 
Most trusted system of — 
Standards that lets you 
have agreat vacation, or 
a hassle-free business 
trip. These are some 





of the reasons why Holiday Inn is the 
first choice of more travelers than 
anybody else. And why we hope you'll 
let us welcome you. 

Holiday Inn welcomes you 

to the best hotels in the world. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


